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Hews 


The Christmas number of THE BOOKMAN has, we 
feel, one claim upon its readers beyond those made 
by other, seemingly seasonable, publications, viz., that 
it is written entirely in November for perusal in 
December. To the general public this may not ap- 
pear to be a great feat, but by authors, artists and 
journalists the uniqueness of the achievement will be 
fully realised. We do not underestimate the hard- 
ships of our valued contemporaries, the Graphic, the 
Illustrated London News, and others, whose artists 
and authors, in shirt-sleeves, must needs be busily 
painting robins and snow in June, or writing of Yule 
logs and ghosts in the merry month of May; and 
whose editors make a point of having the Christmas 
number completed before anyone is allowed to go on 
summer holiday. But we plead that our own hard- 
ships are somewhat greater, one of the chief difficul- 
ties being the “reviewing” of books which will not 
be published until after we have gone to press. We 
cannot help feeling, in all modesty, that the difficulty 
has been well overcome; and we yield our thanks to 
those publishers from whom we have cajoled wet 


we present all seasonable greetings and commend 
our efforts. 


We confess to being not a little tired of hearing a 
new writer of occasional verse being hailed as “a new 
Calverley.” Calverley Redivivus has for some years 
appeared as regularly in May as the sea-serpent in 
July. 
a London newspaper announced a few days ago the 
appearance in November of a “Calverley in Petti- 
We do not doubt the correctness of the title, 
“ Paper Pellets” have 
But what would Cal- 
It would have rejoiced his heart to 


So it was a pleasant change and surprise when 


coats.” 
for many of Miss Jessie Pope's 
been printed by Mr. Punch. 

verley have said ? 
be told that this book “ is the first volume of humorous 
verse ever published by a woman.” This leaves us in 
a littie doubt as to whether it is the newest Calverley 
or Mr. Elkin Matthews who is sporting the petticoats. 


The twe most interesting literary biographies of the 
year are undoubtedly Professor Elton’s Life of York 
Powell and Mr. Maitland’s 
Stephen. 


biography of Leslie 
Every student of English literature will 
be glad to know that the latter will be supplemented 
in the spring by the publication, in ten volumes, of 
Leslie Stephen's collected essays. Leslie Stephen 
was denied the flashes of inspired insight granted to 
Lamb and Hazlitt, but for undeviating common-sense 


as a critic he has no English rival but Johnson. 


The genuine bookman, who is always interested in 
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the details of his books’ appearance, will be grateful 
‘o the Oxford Press for the beautiful edition of Gold- 
smith’s Poems which it has just issued. The Oxford 
India paper has never been seen to better advantage 
than in this neat, dignified green volume, which, with 
the admirably clear type and numbered lines, forms an 
example of what book production should be. The 
edition “is a reprint, extended and revised,” of that 
issued by the Clarendon Press in 1887, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Mr. Austin Dobson. _ It 
now contains every poem and scrap of poem written 
by Goldsmith, and is adorned by numerous reproduc- 
tions of valuable portraits and illustrations by Bewick, 
Stothard, Newell, Bunbury and others. 


The omission of Froude’s name from the list of 
historians prescribed to be read in the Modern His- 
tory School at Oxford seems to have excited a certain 
amount of resentment. A little of this found expres- 
sion in Mr. Herbert Paul's “ Life of Froude,” in which 
the corner of what seemed a conspiracy to decry 
Froude and taboo his historical writings was revealed. 
A still more polemical tone as against Froude’s 
detractors was maintained by Mr. J. B. Rye in a very 
able paper at the inauguration of a Froude Society 
at Oxford on Saturday, November 10th, under the 
Presidentship of the present Regius Professor of 
Modern History. 


At what precise time and in what precise manner 
did the idea of the New World first begin to impress 
the mind of the English Renaissance. This problem 
was merely started from its lair by J. R. Green. But 
a new adventurer is now setting forth to an attempted 
solution in the person of Mr. Sidney Lee, whose first 
contributions to the subject of the Example of Spain 
and the Discipleship of England (referable in the first 
instance to the influence of the much-hated Philip Il. 
and his entourage) in matters of Transatlantic ex- 
ploration will probably appear in Scrzéner's Magazine 
early in 1907. 


Another important historical work on the Crom- 
wellian War and Settlement in Ireland, based mainly 
upon documents (that have been used in fragmentary 
fashion hitherto by Gardiner and other historians) is 
in course of preparation by Mr. R. Dunlop, who con- 
tributes the chapter on the obscure subject of Ireland 
1603-1641 to the new volume of the “ Cambridge 
Modern History.” 


From a literary point of view this new volume is 
distinguished by a very able chapter on “The 
Fantastic Poets” (Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Tra- 
herne), by Mr. Clutton Brock. “Fantastic” is Dr. 


Ward’s substitution for Dr. Johnson’s “ Metaphysical.” 
Yet in the sense indicated by Dugald Stewart, when 
he said that metaphysical was just what a man said 
when he did not know what he meant to say, meta- 
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Graham Travers. 
Whose new novel ‘‘Growth” is reviewed at page 152. 
physical has always seemed to us very descriptive of 
Cowley and Co. <A chapter in the same History on 
English Literature from 1830 to 
assigned to Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 


1870 has been 
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Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Whose biography is reviewed at page 138. , 
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(Reproduced from ‘‘Sins of Society,” by kind permission of Messrs. 
Kezan Paul.) 


A very able and impartial article on the new Battle 
of the Books is contributed to the Mercure de France 
of November Ist by the well-known publicist, trans- 


Photo Elliott & Fry. 


C. G. Leland (Hans Breitmann). 
Whose biography has just a>pea-cd. ° 


“Who will be the 
first to yield. Who will reap the benefit from this 
struggle. We have no means of predicting. The 
combatants are determined, formidably armed and 
equipped and capable of inflicting terrible wounds on 
each other. 


lator and critic, Henry Davray. 


And all this is incurred, we are gravely 
assured, for the sole benefit of the public; that 
authors may obtain a juster remuneration for their 
labours, and that the practice of reading may be 
encouraged and extended!” 


Above all, we like Mr. Davray’s sardonic conclusion. 
It is that, as far as we can ascertain, of all sensible 
people. “Les affaires ne sont pas les affaires, 
décidément, on y méle trop de vertu!” 

In very sad juxtaposition to the appearance of the 
“Life of Leslie Stephen” comes the news of the 
death of the late critic’s eldest son, a young scholar 
of Trinity, Cambridge, just about to be called to the 
bar, where it was confidently anticipated that he 
would ably sustain the legal reputation of a family of 
judges and jurists. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has both widened and 
deepened his range of thought in “ Spiritual Ad- 
ventures,” the first quasi-autobiographical sketch in 
which evinced a remarkable power of sounding un- 
familiar depths. A new critical work upon wholly 
unconventional lines, dealing with the major poets of 
the Nineteenth Century, of which there is rumour, 
ought to be full of literary interest and a “ meta- 
physical” suggestiveness. 

Few writers of children’s stories were more popular 
in the eighties of the last century than Mrs. Moles- 
worth, whose pathos and delicate humour have scarcely 
found a rival since the days of Mrs. Ewing. The 
author of “ Carrots” has transmitted the mantle which 
she wore so well to a niece, Mrs. Edwin Hohler, in 
whose work she takes the keenest interest. The 
interest will be shared by the readers of Mrs. 
Hohler’s new Christmas story of “ Peter” and his 
sometimes unpopular pet, the bull-dog, Bill. 

It is not often that one magazine contains two 
articles which have aroused so much curiosity and 
attention as two that appeared in the November 
Blackwood. For some weeks there has been no 
literary gathering in London where the question 
might not have been heard, “ Have you read ‘ Maga’ 
on Irving and the ‘Times’?” The review of Mr. 
Bram Stoker’s biography of Irving was a trenchant 
bit of writing, containing truths that 

“ Oft were thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 
The other article is by general consent the best review 
of the situation yet written from the author’s point of 
view. It was like “ Maga’s” sarcastic way to remind 
us that in the new battle of the books the authors 
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themselves were not to be treated as uninterested non- 
combatants. 


The article we refer to appeared under the familiar 
heading, “ Musings without Method.” There are few 
editorial difficulties greater than the finding of a good 
title for a causerie. In this case, we believe, “ Maga” 
revived a title long ago used in her own pages by 
Lever, who also wrote some of the best essays there 
under his sobriguet of O'Dowd. Since the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” this type of discursive essay has 
always been a feature of “Maga.” To Lever suc 
ceeded Mrs. Oliphant with the “Old Saloon,” and 
later “ The Looker-on ”—-which for many a year con- 
tained some of the best writing of the most brilliant 
and loyal of “Maga’s” servants—and to Mrs. 
Oliphant, after a short and brilliant reign by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, succeeded Mr. Charles Whib- 
ley, whose musings for November did not disgrace 
their Ambrosianic pedigree. 


Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston's new novel, “ A Fly 
on the Wheel,” is, we understand, to run as a serial in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, beginning early next year. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Thurston won her 
greatest success in the pages of this magazine with her 
widely-popular novel, “ John Chilcote.” 


Mr. Alfred Noyes's epic poem, “ Drake,” will be 
resumed in Blackwood’s Magazine next year. The 
second part will be begun in the January issue. Two 
volumes of “Poems” by this writer are, we hear, 
shortly to appear in America, with a preface by the 
eminent critic, Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


For the pictorial features of the Christmas number 
of THE BOOKMAN we are under obligations more 
numerous than we can recapitulate here. As in 
former years, we have received the cordial co-opera- 
tion of many publishers, authors, artists and photo- 
graphers, and to all who have assisted us we would 
tender our heartiest thanks. We have endeavoured 
to acknowledge these obligations throughout the 
number, and we hope that any unintentional omission 
will be rightly attributed to oversight. 


Wholesale Reports of the Bookselling 
Trade. 
(1) ENGLAND. 
OcToBER 20TH TO NOVEMBER 20TH, 1906. 

The dominant characteristic of the present season is 
the magnitude of the literary output, and whilst the re- 
issue in every variety of form of non-copyright works 
has been unprecedented, in no sense has it been limited 
to this class, for new works, more especially of fiction, 
have swollen the market to a considerable extent. In 
spite of much agitation in certain quarters the demand 
has been well sustained, and although it may be 
premature to forecast the ultimate result there is every 
indication that such will be satisfactory. 


XUM 


Gustav Frenssen. 
Whose new novel “ Holyland” is reviewed at page 153. 
(Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. A. Constable and Co.) 


The os. novel abounds. In the constancy of 
repeat orders the ‘‘ Treasure of Heaven ’’ has proved 
a continued success, and among the more prominent 
items of the recent output ‘‘ Benita,’’ ‘* Chippinge,”’ 
‘* The Old Country,’’ ‘* Sophy of Kravonia,’’ ‘‘ Smoke 
in the Flame,’’ and Sir Nigel ’’ must be mentioned. 
‘* The Patriot,’’ by the author of ‘‘ The Saint,’’ al- 
though appearing somewhat late in the month, has 


caught on. 
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kt. F. Benson. 


Waose new novel “ Paul” is reviewed at"page 153, 
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Fiction at 3s. 6d. has been represented most strongly 
in ‘‘ Closed Doors,’’ and a ‘‘ Gamble with Life.’’ 

Much good business has been transacted in 
Biographies, and the memoirs of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
Leslie Stephen, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Henry Irving, 
Mrs. Bishop, W. M. Rossetti, and Sir George Williams, 
have attracted a considerable amount of attention, 
whilst the monograph on Lord Randolph Churchill, by 
Lord Rosebery, has sold freely. Orders have been 
placed, and much anticipation centred in the forthcom- 
ing Hohenlohe memoirs. 

‘‘ The Dogs of War,’’ by Walter Emanuel, with the 
humorous delineations by Cecil Aldin, has proved 
irresistible to many. 

Travel and Discovery have also claimed their 
successes, and such issues as ‘‘ The Old Inns of Old 
England,”’ ‘‘ British Malaya,’’ ‘* Voyage of the Scotia,”’ 
‘‘India,”” by Loti; ‘‘ Tibet the Mysterious,” 
Abyssinia of To-day,” Libau_ to 
> merit especial notice, whilst the chatty 
volume of ‘‘ Wanderings in London,”’ by E. V. Lucas, 
has continued to claim a succession of purchasers. 

Many thousands of a delightful little skit on the 
‘Times ’? Book Club have quickly been disposed of. 
It is entitled ‘* Signs of the Times,’’ and emanates from 
the authors of the previous successful] hit on the boom- 
ing of the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘* Wisdom While 
you Wait.” 


and ‘‘ From 


Tsushima,’ 


The larger form of Children’s Illustrateds are well 
represented by ‘* The Golliwogg *’ volume, the *‘ Buster 
Brown ”’ Fairy Book,’’ *‘* Foxy 
Grandpa,”’ and the ‘* Told to the Children ’’ Series, 
which appears to increase in popularity. 

Mr. Punch’s ‘* Book of Birthdays * is also to the 
front. 


issues, ‘‘ Orange 


Religious works are not so prominent as in some 
former years, but here also a few good selling lines 
appear, such as Gwatkin’s ‘‘ The Knowledge of 
God,’’ Burkitt’s ‘‘ Gospel History and its Transmis- 
sion,’’ Gordon’s ‘* Quiet Talks,’’ and ‘* Overweights of 
Joy.”’ 

A volume descriptive of the Congo horrors, by E. D. 
Morel, entitled ‘‘ Red Rubber,”’ has sold freely, and the 
same may be said of ‘‘ Glimpses into the Abyss,’’ de- 
scriptive of a few home horrors. 

A large proportion of the remaining part of the sales 
effected have consisted in the popular lines of tale books 
for the youthful portion of the community, and are too 
numerous to permit of separate mention; but the various 
issues from such well-known centres as Nelson and 
Sons, W. and R. Chambers, Blackie and Son, together 
with others equally noted, have alike had a substantial 
hold during the month. 

Small religious and ethical booklets, daintily pro- 
duced, are an increasingly noticeable feature of the 
season, 

The following is a list of books which have been most 
in demand throughout the past month :— 

Six Shilling Novels. 


Chippinge. By S. J. Weyman. (Smith, Elder.) 
Benita. By H. R. Haggard. (Cassell.) 
Puck of -Pook’s Hill. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 


millan.) 


Treasure of Heaven. 

The Priest. 
ton.) 

The Wages of Pleasure. 
and Stoughton.) 


By Marie Corelli. 


(Constable.) 
By Harold Begbie. 


(Hodder and Stough- 


By J. A. Steuart. (Hodder 


The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor. By M. E. 
Coleridge. (E. Arnold.) 

Lady Betty Across the Water. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. (Methuen.) 

White Plumes of Navarre. By S. R. Crockett. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) 

No Friend Like a Sister. By Rosa N. Carey. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Smoke in the Flame. By ‘‘ Jota.’’ (Hutchinson.) 


The Saint. By A. Fogazzaro. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
House of the Wicked. By W. Le Queux. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 
Sophy of Kravonia. 


By Anthony Hope. 
The Old Country. 


(Arrowsmith.) 
By H. Newbolt. 


(Smith, Elder.) 
Miscellaneous. 


Stephen (Leslie), Life and Letters. By F. W. Mait- 


land. 18s. net. (Duckworth.) 
Nevill (Lady Dorothy), Reminiscences. 15s. net. (E. 
Arnold.) 


From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. By Sir E. Wood. 


2 vols. 25s. net. (Methuen.) 

Bird (Isabella), Life. By A. M. Stoddart. 18s. net. 
(J. Murray.) 

Rossetti (Wm.), Some Reminiscences. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
(Brown, Langham.) 

Williams (Sir George), Life. By J. E. Hodder Wil- 


liams. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Churchill (Lord Randolph). By Lord Rosebery. 
(A. L. Humphreys.) 

Closed Doors. By Author of ** A London Girl.”’ 3s. 6d. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

The Faery Year. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
Rivers.) 

Vovage of the Scotia.” 
net. (W. Blackwood.) 


3s. 6d. 


zs. 6d. (Alston 


By Three of the Staff. 21s. 


(2) SCOTLAND. 
OCTOBER 20TH TO NOVEMBER IGTH, 1906. 

The flow of six-shilling novels still continues un- 
abated. 
course of an article on the above subject very wisely 
remarks, ‘‘ that at least one-half of the  six-shilling 
novels now published could very well be done without.”’ 
Yet the question might be asked, should this last- 
mentioned half not have been issued, would we have 
been without such novels as say ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,’’ and ‘‘ The Viper of Milan ’’? This month 
we have had a new innovation in publishing, Hall 
Caine’s supposed new six-shilling novel, which was to 
be given away to the public for two shillings. The 
volume was issued with a great flourish of trumpets, 
but as far as we were concerned we may state that we 
have not found the demand by any means overwhelming, 
but are very curious to learn the financial result. 

The following is a list of the novels which are most 
worthy of note, arranged according to their order of 
sales :—'‘‘ The Viper of Milan,’’ by Marjorie Bowen; 
‘* Benita,’’ by H. R. Haggard; ‘‘ Sophy of Kravonia,”’ 
by Anthony Hope; ‘‘I Will Repay,’’ by Baroness 
Orczy; ‘* Chippinge,’’ by Stanley Weyman; ‘‘ White 
Plumes of Navarre,’’ by S. R. Crockett; ‘* The Priest,”’ 
by Antonio Fogazzaro; ‘* The Call of the Blood,”’ by 
Robert Hichens; ‘‘ The Treasure of Heaven,’’ by Marie 
Corelli; ‘‘ Diana and Destiny,’’ by Charles Garvice; 
Hills of Home,’’ by Norman Maclean; Growth,’’ 
by Graham Travers; ‘‘ Prisoners,’’ by Mary 
Cholmondeley; ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,’’ by Rudyard 
Kipling; ‘‘ A Drama in Sunshine,’’ by H. A. Vachell; 
‘* Holyland,’’ by Gustav Frenssen. 


A writer in one of our contemporaries in the 
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A. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Sir Nigel,’’ and Ralph Connor's 
‘“The Doctor of Crow’s Nest,’’ issued on going to 
press, promise well. 

Madame Albanesi’s new happy story entitled ‘* A 
Little Brown Mouse,’’ and Annie S. Swan’s latest novel 
‘“ Mary Nicholson,’’ are both well in demand. 

That the works of Stevenson are among the living, 
great and popular, has been amply proven by the issue 
this month of the first four volumes of the ‘* Pentland ”’ 
edition of his works; the volumes hold forth promise of 
a beautiful set, which must have given pleasure to its 
many subscribers. The new volume of poems recently 
issued in the St. Martin’s Library is selling steadily. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s latest imaginative work, 
‘The Duel,’’ a booklet with a mission, is having a 
very large sale. 

The very latest in cheap reprints is a complete set of 
Scott’s novels, pocket size, neatly bound in cloth, which 
sells at 12s. 6d. net., just sixpence per volume. On 
subscription it has been very well taken up by the Trade, 
and it is sure to have a very large sale. The sole rights 
for Scotland of this wonderful cheap line are in the 
hands of Messrs. John Menzies and Co., Ltd. 

The sale for Nelson's Sixpenny Classics and Collins's 
Pocket Library still continues large. In the latter 
series there are now twenty volumes of Dickens; these 
have aided the sale vastly, yet it is significant to know 
that the volume which has sold best of all in this series 
has not been a volume of fiction, but ‘‘ Tennyson's 
Poems.”’ 

A popular book on ‘‘ Astronomy,’’ by James Blaikie, is 
having a larger sale than any volume on the subject 
since the issue of Prof. Ball’s popular works. 

Three new ‘‘ Punch Books,”’ published so opportunely 
for the winter season, are selling exceptionally well, 
especially so the volume of ‘* Scottish Humour.”’ 

The popular edition of ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ has been well 
taken up in certain circles, a good many sets having al- 
ready been booked. 

‘* Songs of the Angels,’’ J. R. Miller’s new booklet, 
is selling all round. 


The new edition of ‘‘ Ruskin’s Painters,’’ at one 
shilling and one and sixpence per volume net, promises 
a very large sale. 


A choice edition of the ‘‘ National Library,’’ in rough 


Persian, gilt-lettered back, are being well stocked for 
the Christmas trade. 

The dainty volumes which are largely being taken 
Card 
numerous to detail, several of which are very choice. 


up in place of the Christmas are much too 


The following is a list of the books which have been 
most in demand during the past month :— 
Six Shilling Novels. 
The Viper of Milan. By Marjorie Brown. 
Benita. By H. R. Haggard. (Cassell.) 
Sophy of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. (Arrowsmith.) 
I Will Repay. By Baroness Orezy. (Greening.) 
Chippinge. By Stanley Weyman. (Smith, Elder.) 
White Plumes of Navarre. By S. R. Crockett. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) 
The Priest. By Harold Begbie. 
ton.) 
The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen.) 
The Treasure of Heaven. By Marie Corelli. (Con- 
stable.) 
Diana and Destiny. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
Hills of Home. 
Stoughton.) 
Growth. By Graham Travers. (Constable.) 
Prisoners. By Mary Cholmondeley. (Hutchinson.) 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan.) 
A Drama in Sunshine. By H. A. Vachell. (Nash.) 
Holyland. By Gustave Frenssen. (Constable.) 
Sir Nigel. By A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder.) 
The Doctor of Crow’s Nest. By Ralph Connor. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


Miscellaneous. 

The Pentland Stevenson. £10 Ios. net. 

The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. 
Maitland. 18s. net. (Duckworth.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Graham Bal- 
four. 6s. (Methuen.) 

The Other Side of the Lantern. 
6s. net. (Cassell.) 

The Life of Sir George Williams. 
Williams. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Life of Gladstone. By John Morley. 2 vols. 
net. (Macmillan.) 

A Little Brown Mouse. By Madame Albanesi. 5s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Scott’s Waverley Novels. 25 
(McLaren.) 

Through the Telescope. By 
(Black. ) 

Mary Nicholson. By Annie S. Swan. 
and Stoughton.) 

George Eliot’s Works. 3s. 6d. net. 

National Library (various). 

Songs of the Angels. 1s. 

Ruskin Vols. (various). 1s. net and 1s. 6d. net. (Allen.) 

The Duel. By Coulson Kernahan. 1s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

Punch Books (various). 1s. net. (Carmelite House.) 

Nelson’s Classics (various). 6d. net. (Nelson.) 

Collins’s Pocket Novels (various). 1s.  (Collins.) 


(A. Rivers.) 


(Hodder and Stough- 


By Charles Garvice. 


By Norman Maclean. (Hodder and 


(Cassell.) 
By F. W. 


By Sir F. Treves. 
By J. E. Hodder 


5s. each 


vols. 12s. 6d. net. 


James Blackie. 5s. 


3s. 6d. (Hodder 
(Blackwood. ) 

Is. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


THE BATTLES OF THE BOOKSELLERS: A GLANCE BACKWARDS. 


By E. Marston. 


* Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I always said the booksellers were a generous set of men.” 


HE question whether a man has a right to do that 
‘i which pleases him with his own property is one which 
has been raised and illustrated periodically, as between 
authors, publishers, and booksellers, probably since the time 
when the art of printing books was first promulgated; from 
the days when the Stationers’ Company protected authors 
from the depredations of unconscionable printers—when 
Milton advocated the liberty of the press; when Edmund 
Curll insulted poor authors and played havoc with his brother 
booksellers; and in pretty continuous succession to the latter 
days of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, when James Lackington flourished in ‘‘ The Temple 
of the Muses,’’ and laid the foundation of a large fortune 
by going dead against the interests of his brother 


booksellers. The question is one that cuts both ways. 

The present writer is perhaps the only one, or at all events 
one of the very few, now living who had a personal interest 
in the disputes which occurred sixty years ago and more, 
and which came to a crisis in 1852, between publishers and 
booksellers, and which led to the formation of a ‘ Self- 
Protection Society,’’ about the year 1841. Among the pub- 
lishers who fought that battle were Mr. John Murray, Mr. 
William Longman, Mr. J. J. Miles, Mr. H. G. Bohn, Mr. 
J. H. Parker (Oxford), Mr. Wm. Pickering, Mr. Sampson 
Low, and practically all the other publishers and booksellers. 
Of those old familiar faces, ‘* all, all are gone’! 

Mr. Sampson Low, my late partner, took an active part in 
the work of the association which had been formed, as 
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henorary secretary, and the present writer, as a youth, 
served the association, quorum pars fuit, in a more subor- 
dinate position, in receiving and recording the signatures 
of the booksellers who came to the office, 169, Fleet Street, 
for that purpose, and in issuing the little yellow tickets 
which had to be pasted into every book collector's collecting 
book. Every collector, before being served at a publisher’s 
ccunter, was always asked the familiar question: ‘* Have 
you got your ticket? ’’ Without it no collector was served; 
and so thoroughly was this rule adhered to, that collectors 
secon became aware that without their ticket it was useless 
to ask for a book. 

Ot these old publishers, Mr. William Pickering seems to 
have been a converted recalcitrant. Twenty years before, 
in 1832, when he was a young and vigorous publisher at 57, 
Chancery Lane, he was a strong opponent of the publishers. 
I remember seeing ‘‘ an address to the trade and to the 
public,’? under the heading, Booksellers’ Monopoly, which 
he circulated in March, 1832. The address occupied four 
closely printed large folio pages, and its object was to pro- 
test against the action of ‘‘ a combination of some of the 
principal publishers and wholesale houses in London * for 
refusing to supply Mr. Pickering with their publications 
on any other terms than full price. The ostensible ground 
for this ‘* boycott ’? of Mr. Pickering was that he had broken 
through the trade regulations by underselling his own publi- 
cations. (The term boycott, by the way, which has since 
become embedded in our mother tongue, did not exist in 
those days.) Mr. Pickering stoutly denied the allegation; 
he said that although he disapproved of the trade regulations 
(for they had regulations even in those days), he had become 
a party to them, and therefore felt it to be ‘‘ his duty to act 
in obedience to their dictates,’’ that ‘‘ he had never sold 
books below the regulated prices,” and “that it was on the 
bare suspicion that fourth parties had procured his books 
that he was denied those privileges of the trade to which he 
had by servitude a just and legal right.” 

The real cause of this bitterness against Mr. Pickering 
was not, he asserts, so much on account of his having dis- 
approved of or disobeyed the trade regulations, as because 
he had boldly ventured to bring out several works—such as 
Pickering’s editions of Hume, Smollett, Gibbon, Robertson, 
and Johnson—in opposition to what was known as Trade 
Books—that is, editions of these and other non-copyright 
works which were brought out by a combination of pub- 
lishers who thus had created a monopoly in these works; and 
it was this monopoly that Mr. Pickering had had the courage 
to invade, by bringing out better editions at much lower 
prices. 

The answers given to Mr. Pickering’s application for 
certain books are curicus, and show the sturdy vigour of 
the old publishers :— 

Mr. Murray: “Cannot supply Mr. Pickering; if he pays me 
twice the value of the books, I would not. I will not give a reason. 
I will not sell anybody a book that sold Mr. Pickering a book.” 

LONGMAN AND Co.: ‘‘ Cannot let Mr. Pickering have hooks, his 
name not being on the list of recognised booksellers.” 

RivinGtons: ‘In duty bound to refuse Mr. Pickering under 
selling price.” 

SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL: ** To Mr. Pickering at full price, and 
no reduction.” 

The answers given by the same publishers of to-day to the 
T.B.C. are in almost identical terms, and show that verily 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 

Many other and similar refusals are quoted. It may be said 
here, incidentally,that Mr. Pickering’s action, as regards the 
publication of what were called Trade Books, was probably 
the beginning of the breaking up of that old system of 
trade combination, by joining in the costs and risks of pro- 
duction of great works, a system which had dated back to 
the days of Dryden, Pope, and Addison; to the time of 
Edmund Curll, who insulted poor authors and played havoc 
with his brother booksellers; to the time of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose great Dictionary was first brought out by 
a combination of publishers whose names will be carried 
down to the “‘ crack of doom ”’ on the title-page of that im- 
mortal work. One may as well record them here. They 
were Robert Dodsley, Charles Hatch, Andrew Millar (who 
saw the work through the press), the two Longmans, and 
the two Knaptons. 

It was a safe, prudent and cautious system as far as 


the individual risks were concerned, and doubtless by its 
means many works of an invaluable character were brought 
out which would otherwise have lain buried in their original 
editions. Mr. Pickering’s action was bold and enterprising ; 
but it may well be questioned whether individually he would 
ever have ventured in the first instance to have brought out 
new editions of any of these unprotected works. It was not 
until the combination had brought them out and proved their 
success that Mr. Pickering caught the idea of supplanting 
them. The indignation of the shareholders is not surprising. 

All this occurred, be it remembered, in 1832; but long 
before 1852 Mr. Pickering had removed to Piccadilly, and 
had become noted in the publishing and literary world for 
the choice editions he produced. He had also become more 
conservative, and a staunch supporter of the publishers and 
booksellers against the black sheep of the fold. The Times 
newspaper has been at the great trouble and heavy expense 
of reprinting in pamphlet form and of distributing widely 
the whole of the matter which it pyiblished in 1852, which 
benevolent action has rendered it quite unnecessary for me 
to enter into details. The Times practically tells the whole 
story of the revolt, the battle, and the defeat of the pub- 
lishers at that time, but always with a bias against the pub- 
lishers. It would be idle now to criticise that publication. 
The points of dispute were ably put before the judges by the 
old publishers, and the judges (acting as arbitrators), whilst 
protesting that it was not a question of law or morality and 
that there was nothing illegal in their action, decided that in 
their opinion the combination of publishers was not ex- 
pedient. 

The arguments advanced against the publishegs were- 
plausible, and to those ignorant of the true nature of the 
business perhaps convincing, but they were fallacious. 

‘lhe opponents seem to have raised up for themselves a 
Frankenstein Monster, which had no existence in reality, and. 
it was against that they thundered. 

The real story, stripped of all rhetorical adornments, may 
be put in a simple form, thus :— 

Bookseller No. 1 said: ‘* 1 will not sell my books to the- 
public at a lower price than the advertised published price.” 

Bookseller No. 2 said: ** I will sell my books to the public 
at any price I please, and no one has any right to prevent 
my doing 

Bookseller No. 3 said: *‘ 1 agree with No. 1. Why should 
1 be so foolish as to make a present to the public of the 
money which should go to pay for my bread and butter, my 
rent, my rates and taxes? ”’ 

Bookseller No. 4 and his neighbours all agree with No. 1 
and No. 3, and assert that No. 2 is a fool, or he is a selfish 
fellow, scheming to get all the business into his own hands.. 
He argues thus with himself: ‘‘ If I can get twenty cus- 
tomers to come to me where now I only get one, it will pay 
me better to sell to them at a profit of five per cent. than to. 
get twenty-five per cent. on the books I used to sell to one- 
customer. I will do it; what care I if my neighbours are- 
ruined by my action? Let them look to themselves. I am- 
not my brother’s keeper! ” 

Bookseller No. 1 says: ** This won't do. I will call my- 
friends together and see if we cannot put a stop to this 
suicidal folly.”’ They agree to appeal to the publishers to: 
help them. 

The Publishers, naturally, want to sell their books. On 
looking closely into their accounts, they find that although 
the purchases of Bookseller No. 2 had very largely increased,. 
the accounts of all the others had proportionately fallen off, 
and that on the whole they had sold no more books than 
they did before No. 2 began his system of ruining his neigh- 


bours. They thereupon enter into an agreement among 
themselves that they will not supply their books to any 


bookseller who refuses to sign an agreement that he will 
not sell to the public at a lower price than the published 
price—in confirmation of which the collecting ticket was 
issued which has already been mentioned. 

Practically all the publishers agreed on the issue of these 
conditions, and nearly all the booksellers were only too- 
delighted to have their interests protected in this way, and 
the plan worked admirably for a time. 

All these things occurred in the middle of the last century, 
and specially at a time when the great cry against the Corn 
Laws was rife; and the odious word Protection, which had! 
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eference to the fiscal laws of the nation, was made to apply 

) these trade agreements. 

Bookseller No. 2, finding the new system which was 
vorking so well for his neighbours was bringing his selfish 
-chemes to ruin, seized on this word protection and so worked 
t with the public that the publishers began to fear there 
was something in it, though surely there could be no parallel 
between the imposition of a duty on imported corn by the 

sovernment and the agreement amongst booksellers to pro- 
ect themselves from being ruined by an unscrupulous under- 
-eller. 

The publishers were overawed by the opinions of states- 
men of the class to whom the word protection was anathema 
maranatha, and some great authors held the same opinions, 
‘mpressed with the notion that the difference between selling 
ind trade prices, when the public were not put on trade 
‘erms, must seriously affect their sales. 

The Times quotes Mr. Gladstone, who, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, apparently on the question of duty on 
paper, incidentally refers to this bookselling question. He 
first creates a phantom, supposed to be doing all sorts of 
things against the interests of authors, of literature, of the 
spread of knowledge, by issuing books at “ incredibly high 
prices ’? and then compelling the public to pay these prices; 
he demolishes the phantom, but he leaves the real question 
where it was. He disdains to recognise the actual position 
in which the booksellers are placed, and assumes that if one 
enterprising bookseller can do this bold thing, then all book- 
sellers can and ought to do the same; but therein lies the 
fallacy of the whole argument. 

The publishers, being unwilling to fight the question out 
in a court of law, and probably, one might venture to think, 
being somewhat tired of a matter in which they were not 
directly much interested, very unfortunately decided to sub- 
mit the whole question to the arbitration of such eminent 
authorities as Lord Campbell, Dr. Milman, and Mr. Grote, 
and these eminent authorities unhappily gave their opinion 
(for of course it was not a legal judgment) in favour of the 
cheap jobber and in the supposed interests of the great 
reading public, who cared little or nothing about it. 

The result was that the publishers and booksellers dis- 
solved their union, which had really worked admirably for 
a few years, and the booksellers were left to their own re- 
sources. Lord Campbell had said in his ** Opinion,”’ ‘* It may 
be hoped that competition and low prices, large sales and 
quick returns (perhaps the greater energy and activity which 
may be enforced), may eventually add to the prosperity of 
the book trade, and increase the profits of all concerned in 
it.’? He also expressed the opinion that ‘* perhaps the book- 
selling trade will have the best chance of flourishing without 
any special regulations.” 

Never was a prophet more utterly wrong in his prognosti- 
cation. It is not too much to say that this unfortunate 
decision wrought chaos in the book trade for fifty vears. 
Booksellers, for the most part, had come to look upon the 
selling of books at a heavy discount to the public as scarcely 
worth their attention, and as merely supplementary to other 
and more profitable business. 

Then came a time when the retail booksellers, having, 
like the children of Israel, wandered in the desert of 
despondency for far more than forty years, banded them- 
selves together in a Booksellers’ Association. They put 
much pressure on the publishers to assist them, and then the 
publishers banded themselves together also and formed a 
Publishers’ Association. 

These two associations united in the one common object 
of endeavouring to deliver the trade from the chaos into 
which it had fallen—a chaos ruinous alike to authors, pub- 
lishers and booksellers. 

One of the first and wisest things which the Publishers’ 
Association did was to adopt what has been termed the 
net book system. The term net book meant that every 
book bearing on its cover or wrapper, or in any advertise- 
ments, the word net against the price, the public must pay 
that price for the book or do without it. 

The publishers put no restraint on the sale of such books 
as are not marked net, and this restriction on net books is 
only for six months from the date of first publication. 

This operation, if it did not actually originate with the 
Booksellers’ Associations in town and country, has their 


hearty support—that is to say, the system has the earnest 
and determined co-operation of nearly 300 publishers, which 
number embraces well-nigh all the publishers there are in 
Great Britain; and the Booksellers’ Associations, which em- 
brace the greater bulk of booksellers throughout the country. 
The system had begun to work well for all—for authors, for 
publishers, for booksellers—and even “the great reading 
public ’’ had begun to discover that they were practically no 
worse off; whilst the bookseller, far from being ‘* ham- 
pered ’’ by the publisher, as the Times says he is, had begun 
to find that he was getting at least a glimpse of the pro- 
mised land, in the form of a ‘living wage,’’ and there- 
fore to take a renewed interest in the work. 

But of course this happy state of things is not allowed to 
continue for long. There comes, quite unexpectedly, a 
‘* bolt from the blue.’? The Times Book Club takes up 
precisely the same position now as Lackington did a hundred 
years ago, or as that unmannerly old Bookseller No. 2 did 
in the middle of last century, and with even far less reason. 

The T.B.C. stands forth in face of the powerful phalanx 
of publishers and booksellers, and says autocratically and in 
effect, ‘‘ We will permit this to go on no longer. The public 
shall not be forced to buy new copies at the exorbitant 
published price. Therefore,’’ says the T.B.C., ‘* because 
we say it, the attempt fails ’—which may be regarded as 
bold assertion without proof. 

When one remembers that the net book system embraces 
books of various prices, from sixpence upwards, it is not 
easy to see to what the word exorbitant applies. 

The T.B.C. has offered certain privileges to its members, 
and it happens that these privileges run counter to the pub- 
lishers’ and booksellers’ agreements. 

The position at the present moment seems to be this :— 
The publishers and booksellers say distinctly to the T.B.C. : 
‘* Tf you won't sign our agreement, you shall not be supplied 
with any of our new net books at less than the full pub- 
lished price.”’ 

One might reasonably ask: ‘‘ What is the meaning of a 
published price, unless it is the price which the public is told 
it must pay for the book if it wants it?” 

The T.B.C. says: ‘* We will supply our members (mean- 
ing, doubtless, any of their customers) at the reduced prices 


at which we have advertised them. In addition to this 
advantage, if anyone will send us £3 18s. 6d. he shall have 


a copy of the Times for twelve months, and also the run of 
our Circulating Library free for a year.” 

This method of backing up the Times is one about which 
we can have nothing to say. The problem which has yet 
to be solved (although the T.B.C. says it has solved it) is 
how, as a matter of business, is the T.B.C. to supply its 
readers and buyers with all the new net books as they come 
out at reduced prices, whilst the publishers refuse to supply 
them except at the full published price? To whom will 
they send their orders for the ** large and early stock ** they 
speak of ? 

Of course, there are a large number of books still being 
published, notably 6s. novels, which are not net books, and 
on the sale of these there are no restrictions; and this is a 
field, no doubt, in which the T.B.C. can browse freely, and 
continue to hoodwink its readers, who know and care nothing 
whether a book is net or not. It seems a pity that novels 
are not made net like other books; and doubtless this will 
come shortly. Messrs. Macmillan have already taken a 
step in that direction, by announcing that in future their 
6s. novels can only be supplied to booksellers who will agree 
not to sell them at less than 4s. 6d. for six months from 
date of publication. But this is not asking much of their 
clients, for surely this same grasping public would never 
expect to be able to buy 6s. novels at a greater discount 
than 25 per cent.—say 4s. 6d.! 

The T.B.C. may be very wealthy, but to sell books at les: 
than they cost and to give the use of their Circulating 
Library for nothing, does not seem to outsiders to be the 
best way to increase their wealth; but they know best. 

The Publishers and Booksellers’ Associations seem in this 
matter to be on a right and wholesome track, and it is not 
likely that they will repeat the error of 1852 by submitting 
their case to arbitration; nor are they in the least likely to 
be bounced out of their very strong position by the thunder 
of the T.B.C. 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIAMSON. 


Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


R. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson are rather flattered 
when, in these days, they are spoken of by 

people who read their books, as ‘‘ the Williamsons.’’ 
They have been ‘‘ the Williamsons’’ as a married 
couple for ten years and nine months; but they have 
been ‘‘ the Williamsons ”’ 

half that time. 

Not that they entered the field as writers only five 


as collaborators for exactly 


Mr. C. N. Williamson. 


vears ago ; but it was at about this time that Charles 
Norris Williamson discovered that he had in him the 
making of a novelist. That discovery came out of his 
enthusiasm for rushing round the world in a motor-car ; 
but he was still a boy when he did his first work as a 
writer of books, with a ‘* Life of Carlyle,’’ and a Child’s 
History of England. Also he was a journalist from the 
day he left the University of London, and if his people 
had not wished him to become an engineer, he would 
perhaps not have taken the interest he does in every 
mechanical detail of motoring. Engineering was soon 
dropped for more congenial work upon the Graphic and 
other papers ; and when he founded Black and White he 
was one of the youngest editors in London. 

‘* The Williamsons ’’ were still newly married when 
they began to take an interest in motoring, in those 
days of 1896 and’g7 when people first ceased babbling 
took to ‘‘talking motor.’’ The 
Williamsons talked motor also; but Mr. Williamson 


of bicycles and 


was busily editing a paper, and Mrs. Williamson was 
busily writing many serials, and putting touches now 
and then upon her first and second novels, ‘‘ The Barn 
Stormers ’’ and ‘* The Newspaper Girl.’’ Even then, 
travelling was their favourite amusement, but they 
talked about motors for two years before they bought 
one: and when they did ‘‘ adopt a dragon,’’ as Mrs. 
Williamson called it, it was of a kind that would excite 
a good deal of attention—not of a flattering sort—at the 
Olympia Show of 1906. 

It claimed to carry the power of three and a half 
horses in its breast; but it was a faithful little beast in 
its way, and was often regretted afterwards when ex- 
changed for that much larger, fiercer, and more terrible 
machine which proved to be the car of ‘* The Lightning 
Conductor.”’ 

Many a time in the fair and famous Chateaux country 
of the Loire did the Williamsons, desperate and de- 
spairing, curse the day when they had lavished much 
money upon that fiendish automobile; but, after all, it 
When the car 
—and the trip—had taken them as far as Sicily, out of 


was a blessing (effectually) disguised. 


their very misery was born the idea of ‘‘ The Lightning 
They had had their fun, as well as their 
failures, and many adventures, which one night at 
Taormina began to be shaken together in their minds, 


Conductor.”’ 


in the form of a story, in which they would collaborate. 

‘*T can't write a story! ’’ said Mr. Williamson; but 
he soon found that he could, and enjoy writing it too. 
His were the hero’s letters: the heroine’s letters were 
Mrs. Williamson’s share of the work; and after the 
success of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor’’ in England 
and America, publishers and editors would always have 
‘*more motor stories ’’ from ‘‘ The Williamsons,’’ if 
they could. 

After all, there was nothing that ‘‘ The William- 
sons ’’ liked better to do; so they explored bits of Italy 
and Switzerland, and wrote ‘‘ The Princess Passes,’’ 
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in which many incidents were suggested by their own 
odd adventures. They went from Monte Carlo to 
Montenegro in a very different car from ‘‘ The Light- 
ning Conductor ’’ car, and wrote ‘‘ My Friend the 
Chauffeur.’” They took a motor-boat and_ toured 
among the canals of Holland for a whole summer, dis- 
covering places unknown to the guide-books, and writ- 
ing ‘‘ The Motor Chaperon,”’ 
-erially in the last few months. 


which has appeared 
They spent last spring 
motoring in Spain, and taking notes for ‘‘ The Car of 
Destiny ’’ ; and next year they mean to explore every 
nook and cranny of England. 


mary in Search of a 


dwelling is situated chalet on the 
between Mentone and Monte 
firs and bathed in 


warmth and light, with glorious views inland and out 


a_ beautifully 
Mediterranean coast, 
Carlo. This chalet, nestling in 
to sea, was once a_ shooting-box belonging to the 
Princes of Monaco. It is in the garden of their winter 
home that the authors do most of their writing, and all 
of ‘* Rosemary in Search of a Father’’ was written 
there. 

Sterling sincerity, kindness, patient investigation, a 
large faith in the goodness and interestingness of 


everybody everything; all this makes up 
‘* Lady Betty Across the Water,’’ and now ‘* Rose- the versatile, the sympathetic work of the Wil- 
liamsons. People 


Father,’’ are the 
only books 
which the William- 
sons have written in 
which 
sing the 


collaboration, 
do not 


praise of motoring; 


but an automobile 
occasionally leaps 
across their pages 
also. Is a_ novel 
ever written nowa- 
days in which a 
motor-car is not so 


much as mentioned ? 
It would be difficult 
to find it. 

As for Mrs. Wil- 
liamson (who 
Miss Alice Living- 
ston, of New York), 


she began to write 


Was 


stories as soon as 
she could put the 
letters of the alpha- 
bet together: and 
she would — rather 
write stories than do 
anything else in the 
world; therefore, it 
was with little diffi- 
culty that she first 


and places alike are 
healthily described 
in it, with a healthy, 
swift appreciation of 
all that 
beauty, 


discovers 
novelty, 
variety, and charm. 
It has been well said 
of these authors that 
‘they go on, read- 
ing all the matters 
of the world in their 
books, and 
borrowing this pas- 
Dutch 
that 
from a windmill.”’ 


own 


sage from a 


peasant, or 


Their heroes and 
heroines princi- 
pally moulded from 
the spirit of them- 
selves, live in their 
company, walk and 
talk with them, dine 
at their daily table— 
not puppets or 
shadows, but things 
of flesh and 


They are human and 


bieod. 


above all 
that is 


world is 


natural 
else, and 
why the 


persuaded her hus- 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


band to throw in his 
lot with in the 


fifteen when her first story was published (much to its 


hers sail-boat of fiction. She was 
author's surprise); but she was no more than six when 
her first was written. Her last will probably be writtea 
on the day she dies. 

Properly speaking, the home of the Williamsons is 
all the world; since what is home but every place where 
one has made a friend? I have seen for myself that 
wherever the Williamsons go, they leave a trail of 
friends behind them. However, in the restricted sense, 
they have their summer home in Surrey, and_ their 
winter home upon the Riviera. The first of these is a 


romantic house, as old as Queen Elizabeth. The winter 


glad to read of them 
and find itself re- 
flected in their persons and their speech. 

Such is the happy policy of these wise novelists. They 
do not caricature but portray; and since their own 
natures are of the kindliest, they award inveterate and 
pleasing preference to what is kindly in their literary 
dramatis persone. This, in truth, is what amuses us 
and captivates our sympathy and interest and support; 
for in spite of the assaults and calumnies of pessimists, 
regenerators, and so forth, the world at heart is of the 
self-same mettle of these Williamsons—a world that 
leans instinctively to what is generous and good; a 
world of fellow-feeling and of healthy and disinterested 
and spontaneous kindness. 


> 
all 
A 


THE WILLIAMSONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A picnic with peasants as guests in Don 
Quixote’s country. 


On a bad road in Spain. Dining-room of PeaslaKe Place, Gomshall. 


Unpacking the luncheon-basKet. A roadside lunch in Spain. 
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LONDON IN POETRY AND POETS IN LONDON. 


By WILFRED WHITTEN. 


| peiwaee and ancient capital must always make a 
< X considerable appearance in poetry simply because 
it is an imposing manifestation of the human spirit and 
the background of national emotions. It will have 
projected its crises and rejoicings into popular song, and 
not seldom its sudden woes or increasing glory will have 
heen the theme of great poets. But here the capital 
rather than the city is contemplated, the nation rather 
than the inhabitants. The poetry of the capital is 
distinct from the poetry which is inspired by the city as 
a city, and by its intimate and domestic aspects. This 
is the rarer flower, and we have no right to expect it 
in all periods, for it owes far less to the compulsion of 
events than to personal feeling influenced by the spirit 
of the age. Shakespeare’s description of Henry's 
return after Agincourt belongs to the poetry of the 
capital, Wordsworth’s ode written on 
Bridge to the poetry of the city. 


Westminster 


This broad distinction may be usefully kept in mind, 
but one cannot apply it with very illuminating effect to 
the enormous amount of poetry which Lo:.don has in- 
spired in the last five hundred years—to go back no 
further. A classification in more concrete terms is 
needed, and | venture to think that London poetry may 
be divided into three large classes: the poetry of 
Pageants and Occasions; the poetry of Town Life and 
Manners; and the Poetry of Vision and Reflection. 

This order is almost chronological. Pageantry and 
the keeping of festivals, being almost extinct in 
modern London life, no longer give themes to poets. 

The poetry of Town Life was born later and lasted 
longer ; it is still heard in occasional ways. But it was 
native to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


when the very word ‘‘ town’’ took 


its more human 


significance. 

The poetry of Vision and Reflection is sealed of our 
own time. London seems to have inspired such poetry 
in proportion as she has become vast and _ prosaic. 
Her poets now evoke more beautiful thoughts from her 
smoke - cloud 


Bridge on the morning of September 3rd, 1802, breathed 
his great sonnet, he inaugurated this new poetry of 
London : 
‘** Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky.”’ 


Long enough (and far more so) had London lain 
open to the fields and sky, but the thing had not been 
felt or said in this noble way. 


London could see the 


It was one thing, when 
fields from its windows, for 
Herrick to write his delicious lines on Corinna Maying, 
it is another thing to discover natural beauty in the 
central streets, and to sing it with as glad a voice. 


‘*The sun's on the pavement, 
The current comes and goes, 
And the grey streets of London 
They blossom like the rose. 


Crowned with the rising sun, 
Vistas fair and free; 

What joy that waits not? 
What that may not be? 


The blue-bells may beckon, 
The cuckoo call—and yet— 

The grey streets of London 
I never may forget. 


O fair shines the gold moon 
On blossom-clustered eaves; 
But bright blinks the gas-lamp 
Between the linden leaves. 
And the green country meadows 
Are fresh and fine to see, 
But the grey streets of London 
They're all the world to 


These lines by Rosamund Marriott Watson have the 
true modern note, and, in common with all such poetry, 
are in direct lineage with Wordsworth’s sonnet. In 
contrasting their subject-matter with Herrick’s, it is 
fair to remember, in passing, that we owe to Herrick 
one of the earliest poems which expresses an intimate 
love of London for its own sake. His impassioned 
‘* Return to London,’’ written about the year 1648, is 


not far re- 


and her rain 
than her pre- 
decessors 
found when 
milkmaids 
carried milk 
to Fleet 
Street from 
the fields, 
and straw- 
berries were 
picked in 


moved from 
the attitude 
of many 
modern 
singers :— 


“O place! O 
people! 
manners! 
framed to 
please 

All nations, 
customs, 
kindreds, 
languages ! 

I am a free- 


Holborn. Ro- 
man: suf- 
when fer then 
Wordsworth, That 
amongst 
standing on London from St George's Fields, 1815. you live a 
Westminster 
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London my home is; though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment; 

Yet since call’d back, henceforward let me be, 
O native country, repossess’d by thee! 

For, rather than I'll to the west return, 

I'll beg of thee first here to have mine urn. 
Weak I am grown, and must in short time fall; 
Give thou my sacred relics burial! ”’ 

The foregoing observations may serve as a rough 
map of an interesting subject. But it is not my in- 
tention, after showing the distances to be traversed, to 
invite the reader to tread them with chronological per- 
Eight years ago, at the behest of a London 
publisher, I compiled an anthology of London poetry* 


sistence. 


whose inclusions ranged from Chaucer to William 
Ernest Henley. It was easy to print more than three 


hundred pages of poetry directly concerned with 
London, and then to fill a drawer with overplus matter. 

London, for all practical purposes, is as large as life, 
and in vain one limits any enquiry into its riches. 
The City’s traditions have found their own expres- 
sion. The West End, in all its aspects of society, 
wealth, favourite streets, and joie de vivre, has ap- 
pealed to dozens of light singers. The solemn associa- 
tions of Westminster, the tranquillity of the Temple, 
the murk and toil of the Pool, have touched many hearts 
to music. 

It is, of course, from the medizval City, the home 
of merchant and ’prentice, the scene of pageant and 
guild-feasting, that the first songs arise in the long 
chorus. 

But it is startling to find that the earliest poem in 
praise of London which is of real literary account 

* “London in Song.” (Grant Richards, 1898.) I have per- 
mitted myself to repeat remarks which I made in the introduc- 
tion to this volume, subscribing as I do rather heartily to an 
opinion once expressed by Mr. John Morley that it is better to 


reproduce one’s words than torture them into a new form 
unnecessarily. 


Westminster Abbey, Chapel of Hing... 
Edward the Confessor, 1817. 


was written by a Scotchman 
on a flying visit. In 1501 
William Dunbar, the father 
of Scottish poetry, came to 
London on business of the 
highest importance. He was 
included in the embassy sent 
to Henry VII. to arrange the 
marriage of James IV. of 
Scotland 
garet of England. 


to Princess Mar- 
The great 
functionaries who composed 
included an 

Earl, an 


that mission 
Archbishop, an 
Apostolical Prothonotary, and 
the Treasurer of Scotland. It 
was surely a happy and a 
pawky idea to add to their 
number a Poet. 

Right well William Dunbar 
To throw 
into golden and melodious 


acquitted himself. 


words the greeting of Scotland 
to London was his obvious 
task, and he performed it 
with consummate grace at a 
banquet given to the Ambassadors by the Lord Mayor 
in Christmas week. 

It was at this banquet that Dunbar recited ‘‘ The 
Flour of Cities All.”’ 
poem, jewelled in every line, at once lavish and digni- 


It is a magnificent banquet 


fied. Nothing quite like it has been written since. In 
seven stanzas the poct glances at the antiquity of the 
New Troy which Brute, a descendant of Aineas, was 
said to have planted on the Thames a thousand years. 
before the Christian era; at its river, its world-famed 
bridge, its walls and church bells, and last, not least, 
Sir John Shaw must have felt 
himself twice ‘‘ Maire’’ as he listened to this fine 


its famous ‘ Maire.’ 


invocation of London, in which Doric strength is joined 


to the rich allegorical strain then in fashion. Two of 


these stanzas will illustrate the poem sufficiently. 
‘*“Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocunditie, 
Most myghty carbuncle of vertue and valour, 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuytie ; 
Of royall cities rose and geraflour ; 
Emperesse of townes, exalt in honour, 
In beautie berying the crone imperiall ; 
Swete paradise, precelling in pleasure ; 
London, thou art the Flour of Cities all. 


Aboue all ryuers thy Ryuer hath renowne, 
Whose bervall stremys, pleasant and preclare, 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth down, 
Where many a swanne doth swymme with wingis fare ; 
Where many a barge doth saile, and row with are, 
Where many a ship doth rest with toppe-royall. 
O! towne of townes, patrone and not compare : 


London, thou art the Flour of Cities all.”’ 
The most modern lines which compare, in their large 
London, with Dunbar’s, 


tribute to are probably 


Cowper’s. After Cowper few poets have attempted the 
grand manner in their references to London. As 
London has grown in size it has lost in unity, and the 
double tendency has made London, as a whole, too 


vast and inchoate to be an object of direct address or 
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poetical summary. But Cowper’s eighteenth century 


lines, to be found of all places in ** The Sofa,”’ give us 
the satisfaction of this embracive rhetoric :— 


‘* Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 
With which she gazes at yon burning disk 
Undazzled, and detects and counts his spots ? 
In London : where her implements exact, 
With which she calculates, computes, and scans, 
All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 
Measures an atom, and now girds a world? 
In London. Where has commerce such a mart, 
So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied, 
As London—opulent, enlarg’d, and still 
Increasing London? Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the Earth than she, 
A more accomplish'd world’s chief glory now.”’ 


Shelley’s lines have the brevity of helplessness :— 
‘* London; that great sea whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 


Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 
Yet in its depths what treasures! ”’ 

To-day no poet attempts to strain language into any 
direct expression of the vastness of London. One of 
the last and most memorable attempts to do this pro- 
duced the omen of future failure. For, depend upon 
it, Byron’s literary sense, no less than his sleepless 
satire, was responsible for the conscious rhetorical 
débacle in his famous Don Juan stanza. Byron had 


left London, never to return, in 1816. Seven years 
later he wrote the London passages in ‘* Don Juan.”’ 


His hero approaches London by road, in the old ‘* grand 
> 
tour ’’ manner, and with a retinue befitting an emissary 


of Catherine of Russia, charged to negotiate a treaty 


concerning hides and train-oil with England. ‘* A bull- 


dog and a bull-finch and an ermine "’ are his companions 
in his carriage, and secretaries and valets follow. At 
last they see London from Shooter's Hill :— 
*\ mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eve 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tip-toe, through their sea-coal canopy; 
A huge, dun cupola, like foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—and there is London Town! ” 
Moralising critics have ere now compared this picture 
with that in Wordsworth’s sonnet, inviting us to con- 
demn the mind which could produce the one picture 
and reverence the mind which felt the other. Such 
contrasts do not interest me; I do not understand them. 
I have use for both pictures. Nothing could be more 
graphic than Byron’s as far as it goes. Its external 
truth answers in every detail to Turner’s picture of 
London seen from Greenwich, now in the National 
The picture was painted in 1809, the poem 
this 


growing out of its eighteenth-century snugness toward 


Gallery. 


Was written in 1822. In interval London was 
the amorphous vastness which was soon to compel the 
painter to set up his easel nearer to St. Paul’s, and 
the poet to seek the whole in the part. I know of no 
better description of the southern suburbs in their birth 
—or rather their absorption and urbanisation—than that 
which Byron wrote in Genoa. In three racy, rushing 
stanzas he describes Don Juan's galloping progress to 
Westminster Bridge. 
‘* Through Groves, so call‘d as being void of trees 
(Like lucus, from no light); through prospects named 


After the Painting by Hogarth. 


The Industrious ’Prentice Lord Mayor of London. 
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Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to please, 
Nor much to climb; through little boxes framed 
Of bricks, to let the dust-in at your ease 
With * To be let’ upon their doors proclaimed ; 
Through ‘ Rows’ most modestly called ‘* Paradise,’ 
Which Eve might quit without much sacrifice. 
Through coaches, drays, choked turnpikes, and a whirl 
Of wheels, and roar of voices, and confusion ; 
Here taverns wooing to a pint of * purl,’ 
There mails fast flying off like a delusion ; 
There barbers’ blocks with periwigs in curl 
In windows; here the lamplighter’s infusion 
Slowly distill’d into the glimmering glass 
(For in those days we had not got to gas) ; 


Through this, and much, and more, is the approach 
Of travellers to mighty Babylon : 

Whether they come by horse, or chaise, or coach, 
With slight exceptions, all the ways seem one. 

I could say more, but do not choose to encroach 
Upon the Guide-book’s privilege. The sun 

Had set some time, and night was on the ridge 

Qf twilight, as the party cross'd the bridge.” 


It is curious to see, from other sources, how 
accurately the poet who led through Europe ‘“‘ the 
pageant of his bleeding heart’’ described these 
London developments at the beginning of the last 
century. London was genuinely astonished to find 
itself going out of town, and sedulously laughed at the 
movement while joining in it. Even Cowper saw little 


ae 


but absurdity in the demand for ‘‘ summer houses,”’ 
and rallied the citizen who, 
gasping there, 
Breathes clouds of dust and calls it country air.” 

In a finished satirical poem, ‘* The Cit’s Country 
Box,”’ from the pen of Robert Lloyd, which delighted 
the readers of the ‘‘ Connoisseur ”’ 
the lawn of such a villa is thus described :— 


as early as 1757, 


‘* In front a level lawn is seen, 
Without a shrub upon the green, 
Where taste would want its first great law, 
But for the skulking, sly a-ha, 
By whose miraculous assistance, 
You gain a prospect two-fields’ distance. 
And now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome : 
Here squabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumsy Graces : 
Apollo there, with aim so clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 
And there, without the pow’r to fly, 
Stands fix’d a tip-toe Mercury.” 


lor fifty years this expansion went on, and three years 
before he left London Byron must have read Horace 
Smith’s lines on the very districts through which he 
was to make Don Juan enter London :— 


* Saint George’s Fields are fields no more, 
The trowel supersedes the plough; 
Huge inundated swamps of yore 
Are changed to civie villas now. 


The builder’s plank, the mason’s hod, 
Wide, and more wide extending still, 
Usurp the violated sod, 
From Lambeth Marsh to Balaam Hill, 


Pert poplars, yew trees, water tubs, 
No more at Clapham meet the eye, 

But velvet lawns, acacia shrubs, 
With perfume greet the passer-by.” 


London as an architectural or material whole has, 


then, become too big for poetical treatment. But 
London as a great camp of men, and an inconceivable 
cauldron of human interests and passions, appeals to 
the poet as a background to some more intimate vision. 
Perhaps no poem conveys this impression with more 
incidental ease and lightness than Mr. John Davidson's 


London,”’ included in his Ballards and Songs’ of 


1894 :— 


Athwart the sky a lowly sigh 

From west to east the sweet wind carried; 
The sun stood still on Primrose Hill; 

His light in all the city tarried : 
The clouds on viewless columns bloomed 
Like smouldering lilies unconsumed. 


‘Oh sweetheart, see! how shadowy, 
Of some occult magician’s rearing, 

Or swung in space of heaven's grace 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing, 

Afloat upon ethereal tides 

St. Paul's above the city rides! ’ 

A rumour broke through the thin smoke 
Enwreathing abbey, tower, and palace, 
The parks, the squares, the thoroughfares, 
The million-peopled lanes and alleys, 

An ever-muttering prisoned storm, 
The heart of London beating warm.’ 


How remarkably this poem compares and contrasts 
with James Thomson's ‘‘ Sunday at Hampstead.” 
Here, also, a pair of lovers are looking out over 
London. But their mood is different :— 


““Would you grieve very much, my darling, 
If all von low wet shore 
Were drowned by a mighty flood-tide, 
And we never toiled there more ? 


Wicked? There is no sin, dear, 
In an idle dreamer’s head; 
He turns the world topsy-turvy 
To prove that his soul’s not dead. 


I am sinking, sinking ; 
It is hard to sit upright! 

Your lap is the softest pillow ! 
Good-night, my Love, good-night! 


A wonderfully distinct and comprehensive picture is 
contained in Hood’s lines on a May morning in London, 
to be found in ‘* Miss Kilmansegg’s Precious Leg ’’ :— 


** Gold above, and gold below, 
The earth reflected the golden glow, 
From river, and hill, and valley ; 
Gilt by the golden light of morn, 
The Thames—it look’d like the Golden Horn, 
And the barge, that carried coal or corn, 
Like Cleopatra’s Galley ! 


Bright as clusters of golden-rod 
Suburban poplars began to nod, 
With extempore splendour furnish‘d; 
While London was bright with glittering clocks, 
Golden dragons, and golden cocks, 
And above them all, 
The dome of St. Paul, 
With its Golden Cross and its Golden Ball, 
Shone out as if newly burnish’d! ” 


But, indeed, the vastness of modern London is the 
very atmosphere in which the modern poetry of London 
takes flame. Itself hardly to be uttered, it gives to 
every manifestation of London life that significance 
which is interesting to the artist. Observe, for 
example, how this vastness, not expressed directly, is 


From a Painting by Vicat Cole. 


From a Painting by Constaole. Nampstead Meath, looKing towards London. 
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suggested in these lines by Mr. Arthur Symons, called 
In the Temple ’’ :— 


‘* The grev and misty night, 
Slim trees that hold the night among 
Their branches, and, along 
The vague Embankment, light on light. 


The sudden, racing lights ! 
I can just hear, distinct, aloof, 
The gaily chattering hoof 
Beating the rhythm of festive nights. 


The gardens to the weeping moon 
Sigh back the breath of tears. 
O the refrain of years on years 

‘Neath the weeping moon! 


Here a night aspect of London is admirably caught— 
the clear air and the myriad lights, whose lines and 
movements suggest the immensity of the town. Let 
us set by it Mr. William Watson’s vision of the river, 
not by night, but in the haze of dawn. A girl looks 
out from Westminster toward the Lollard’s Tower :— 


‘* Through tinted vapour looming large, 
Ambiguous shapes obscurely rode. 
She gazed where many a laden barge 
Like some dim-moving saurian showed. 
And ’midst them, lo! two swans appeared, 
And proudly up the river steered. 


Two stately swans! What did they there ? 
Whence came they? Whither would they go? 

Think of them,—things so faultlessly fair,— 
*Mid the black shipping down below ! 

On through the rose and gold they passed, 

And melted in the morn at last. 


Ah, can it be that they had come 
Where Thames in sullied glory flows, 
Fugitive rebels, tired of some 
Secluded lake’s ornate repose, 
Eager to taste the life that pours 
Its muddier wave ‘twixt mightier shores? 


We ne’er shall know : our wonderment 
No barren certitude shall mar. 
They left behind them, as they went, 
A dream than knowledge ampler far ; 
And from our world they sailed away 
Into some visionary day.” 


The London dawn can be clear as well as hazy, and 
for a great description of the light breaking over the 
vastness of London we shall turn for many a year to 
William Ernest Henley’s ‘‘ London Voluntaries,’’ in 
which the material vision is described with consum- 
mate observation and command of words fusing into 
poetry :— 

“And behold 

A rakehell cat—-how furtive and acold! 

A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 

Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 

Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade! 

And now ! a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romance), 

A sense of space and water, and thereby 

A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky, 

And look, O look! a tangle of silver gleams 

And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams, 

His dreams that never save in our deaths can die. 

What miracle is happening in the air, 

Charging the very texture of the gray 

With something luminous and rare? 

The night goes out like an ill-parcelled fire, 

And, as one lights a candle, it is day. 

The extinguisher, that perks it like a spire 

On the little formal church, is not vet green 

Across the water; but the house-tops nigher, 

The corner-lines, the chimneys—look how clean; 


How new, how naked! See the batch of boats 

Here at the stairs, washed in the fresh-sprung beam ! 
And those are barges that were goblin floats, 

Black, hag-steered, fraught with devilry and dream! 
And in the piles the water frolics clear, 

The ripples into loose rings wander and flee, 

And we—we can behold that could but hear 

The ancient River singing as he goes 

New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.’’ 


But it is in the extent of its human crowd that London 
is greatest, and another living poet, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, has placed the word ** Consolation ’’ above @ 
poem in which these lines occur :— 


‘As I walked through London 

A sudden consolation, a softening light 

Touched me. . 

And to my heart I cried : 

Here can thy trouble find shelter, thy wound be eased ? 

For see, not thou alone, 

But thousands, each with his smart, 

Deep-hidden, perchance, but felt in the core of the hear! ! 

And as to a sick man’s feverish veins 

The full sponge warmly pressed, 

Relieves with its burning the burning of forehead and 
hands, 

So I, to my aching breast 

Gathered the griefs of those thousands, and made them my 
own; 

My bitterest pains 

Merged in a tenderer sorrow, assuaged and appeased.” 


\ worldlier pen long ago found in London's populous- 
ness, a cheaper kind of consolation: immunity from 


criticism. It was the gay and witty Luttrell who 


wrote 
** But count the motes or specks who can 
On this our huge Leviathan! 
Or note, with curious pencil, down 
The motions of this monster-town ! 
Weak is the voice of Slander here; 
Not half her venom taints the ear. 
Few feel the fulness of her power, 
‘Her iron scourge, or torturing hour’ 
And yet, so general is the scrape, 
Few from her malice quite escape. 
All, in a common fate confounded, 
Are slightly scratched, none deeply wounded. 
Such is the Town !—Do right or wrong, 
None will abuse or praise you long. 
The moments you enjoy or bear 
Soon pass, and then—you've had your share.” 
When we come, as we must, to separate localities 


and phases of London, the variety of the poctical 


record becomes bewildering. Many a single street and 
object has now found its Laureate. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has put our thoughts of Cleopatra’s Needle into most 


acceptable verse 


** Ye giant shades of Ra and Tum, 
Ye ghosts of gods Egyptian, 
If murmurs of our planet come 
To exiles in the precincts wan 
Where, fetish or Olympian, 
To help or harm no more ve list, 
Look down, if look ve may, and sean 
This monument in London mist ! 


Behold, the hieroglyphs are dumb 
That once were read of him that ran 
When seistron, cymbal, trump, and drunt 
Wild music of the Bull began; 
When through the chanting priestly clan 
Walk’d Ramses, and the high sun kissd 
This stone, with blessing scored and ban 
This monument in London mist.”’ 
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Pall Mall’s eulogists are Gay and Captain Morris, the 
one singing, ‘‘O, bear me to the shades of fair Pell 
Mell, Safe are thy pavements, and grateful is thy 
smell ’’; the other praying to be restored to its ‘‘ sweet 
shady side.’’ Mr. 
Street is perfect. 


Dobson’s song of St. James’s 


Piceadilly’s poets are Arthur Hugh 


Clough and Frederick Locker-Lampson, for- 


getting Hood in his tremendous description of Miss 
Kilmansegg’s runaway horse in this street :— 


On and on! still frightfully fast! 
Dover-street, Bond-street, all are past! 
But—yes—no—yes ! they’re down at last! 
The Furies and Fates have found them! 
Down they go with sparkle and crash, 
Like a bark that’s struck by the lightning flash— 
There’s a shriek—and a sob— 
And the dense dark mob 
Like a billow closes round them! ”’ 


Bond Street’s unchanging characteristics are registered 
by Lord Lytton :— 


‘* Dear Street !—where at a certain hour 
Man’s follies bud forth into flower! 
Where the gay minor sighs for fashion ; 
Where majors live that minors cash on ; 
Where each who wills may suit his wish, 
Here choose a Guido—there his fish :-— 
Or where, if woman’s love beguiles, 

The ugliest dog is sure of smiles. 

Dear street of noise, of crowds, of wealth, 
Of all earth’s thousand joys, save health; 
Of plate, of books—and (I incline a 
Little that way) of old Sevres china. 
Of all, in short, by which pursuing 
We glide entranced to our undoing ! 


And many a locality, no longer extant or famous, has 


Who 


leapt into poetic distinctness if not distinction. 


MIDNIGHT. 

‘* Unfathomable Night! how dost thou sweep 
Over the flooded earth, and darkly hide 
The mighty City under thy full tide; 

Making a silent palace for old Sleep 
Like his own temple under the hushed deep, 

Where all the busy day he doth abide, 

And forth at the late dark, outspreadeth wide 
His dusky wings, whence the cold waters sweep ! 
How peacefully the living millions lie! 

Lulled into death beneath his poppy spells, 
There is no breath—no living stir—no cry— 
No tread of foot—no song—no music—call— 

Only the sound of melancholy bells— 

The voice of Time—survivor of them all!” 


has not sighed responsively with the lover who sang :— 


‘** Oh, were I a quart, pint, or gill, 
To be scrubb’d by her delicate hands, 
Let others possess what they will 
Of learning, and houses, and lands; 
My parlour that’s next to the sky 
I’d quit, her blest mansion to share ; 
So happy to live and to die 
In Dyot Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


And oh, would this damsel be mine, 
No other provision I’d seek ; 

On a look I could breakfast and dine, 
And feast on a smile for a week. 

But ah! should she false-hearted prove, 
Suspended, I'll dangle in air; 

A victim to delicate love 
In Dvot Street, Bloomsbury Square.” 


But enough! The town is too vast, its poets too many. 
Yes, its poets are a multitude, and were so regarded 
by one of the truest and most fragile of their number, 
poor Amy Levy, who died in the flower of her youth 
and talent :— 
‘** They trod the streets and squares where now I tread. 

With weary hearts, a little while ago; 

When, thin and grey, the melancholy snow 

Clung to the leafless branches overhead ; 

Or when the smoke-veiled sky grew stormy-red 

In autumn; with a re-arisen woe 

Wrestled, what time the passionate spring winds blow ; 

And paced scorched stones in summer :—they are dead.” 

To present a critical philosophy of London poetry has 
not seemed possible. I have sketched some of its divi- 
sions, and have faintly indicated some of its responses to 
the growth of the modern Babylon. I will not weary the 
reader by plucking more ears of corn in the endless 
field, save to quote Thomas Hood’s noble sonnet on 
London asleep—pre-figuring London dead :— 


After the Painting by Samuel Scott View of Westminster Bridge, 1769. 


From a Drawing by Shepherd. St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the River. 


gut 


From the Painting by J. M. W. Turner. London from Greenwich. 
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THE THREE SHIPS. 
(To an old Tune.) 
As I went up the mountain-side, 
The sea below me glittered wide, 
And, Eastward, far away, I spied 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
The three great ships that take the tide 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


II. 
Ye have heard the song, how these must ply 
From the harbours of home to the ports o’ the sky! 
Do ye dream none knoweth the whither and why 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
The three great ships go sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning ? 


Ill. 
Yet, as I live, I never knew 
That ever a song could ring so true, 
Till 1 saw them break thro’ a haze of blue 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
And the marvellous ancient flags they flew 
On Christmas Day in the morning ! 
IV. 
From the heights above the belfried town 
I saw that the sails were patched and brown, 
But the flags were a-flame with a great renown 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And on every mast was a golden crown 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
V. 
Most marvellous ancient ships were these ! 
Were their prows a-plunge to the Chersonese ? 
For the pomp of Rome or the glory of Greece, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
Were they out on a quest for the Golden Fleece 
On Christmas Day in the morning ? 
VI. 
And-the sun and the wind they told me there 
How goodly a load the three ships bear, 
For the first is gold and the second is myrrh 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
And the third is frankincense most rare 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


VII. 
They have mixed their shrouds with the golden sky, 


They have faded away where the last dreams die. . . 


Ah yet, will ye watch, when the mist lifts high 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ? 
Will ye see three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning ? 


ALFRED NOYEs. 
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ARTHUR RACKHAM: PAINTER AND ILLUSTRATOR. 
By A. L. BaLpry. 


HERE 


tendency among artists in this country to group 


is at the present moment a perceptible 


themselves together under certain leaders and to sink 
their own individuality in an effort to imitate the men 
whom they have chosen to follow. If any of the larger 
exhibitions are analysed they will be found to contain 
a very considerable proportion of work that, though 
often clever enough in execution, is in inspiration purely 
secondhand, and in manner simply a repetition of what 
has been done before, and better done, by a few great 
craftsmen. These imitations are usually quite unintelligent, 
quite lacking in any significance or personal quality, and 
quite useless as expressions of any clear artistic idea. 
They do not represent the effort of some thoughtful 
worker to discover the underlying principles in the per- 
formance of the master whom he worships; they sug- 
gest no intention to evolve out of observation of the 
methods of the leader a new and appropriate scheme of 
practice by which the follower may in time attain a 
position of independence and be ranked himself among 
the great exponents of his craft. 


They un- 
fortunately a much less worthy purpose, for their object 


From a Drawing by Arthur Rackham. 
(Reproduced by the courtesy of the Artist.) 


The Giant. 


is merely to appeal to that section of the public which, 
because it is deficient in educated taste and subtle dis- 
crimination, is content to accept some fashion of the 
moment and to assume that everything which conforms 
to this fashion must necessarily be right. 

But if the men who adopt this commercial policy ot! 
supplying what they believe to be in demand secure a 
certain of popularity by their 
undoubtedly put themselves in a 


amount 
they 
position which brings them neither credit nor authority. 
They are undeserving of attention because they have 
nothing fresh to say, because at best they are nothing 
but reasonably skilful artificers who can reproduce with 
sufficient fidelity the patterns set before them. 
Artistically they are of no account, and their disappear- 
ance would not leave the world one whit the poorer. 
But the case is very different with an artist who has the 
courage of his own opinions and tries to express them 
in a manner appropriately personal. He has a definite 
value, for he aims not at being in a fashion but at 
creating one for himself. 


imitative 
capacities, 


His time is not wasted in a 
struggle to find out what the public wants or in attempts 
to model himself incongruously upon some successful 
man with whom he has actually little or nothing in com- 
mon. Instead, he seeks strenuously to use his own in- 
dividuality, and, by the assertion of the creed he 
strongly holds, to compel the attention of the public. 
Primarily his idea is to please himself, and if he can 
keep his work at a sufficiently high standard, his in- 
dependence has every chance of being rewarded by 
popular appreciation. It is obvious, however, that he 
must have a real endowment of artistic ability; mere 
insistence will not bring him recognition unless it is 
justified by very definite professional qualifications. 

It is because Mr. Arthur Rackham possesses in an 
unusual degree this necessary endowment that he can 
be welcomed so heartily as a marked exception to the 
general run of modern artists. He is no imitator, no 
follower of a popular leader, no traveller along a beaten 
track which has been worn smooth by the feet of many 
patient plodders. He has chosen a way of his own, and 
with well founded confidence in his powers he is work- 
ing out for himself his destiny in the art world. By 
what he has already achieved he has made quite clear 
that he has no intention of adopting borrowed plumes 
t» catch the public eye, or of conceding anything to 
one of the convenient fashions which happen at the 
moment to be in vogue; and he has proved with equal 
distinctness that he is strong enough to take an in- 
dependent His admirable originality and 
exquisite technical skill have, within the last few years, 
gained him an assured place in the front rank of our 
water-colourists and draughtsmen; and to this place he 
has come not by any fortunate accident, nor by the in- 
fluence of powerful patrons, but solely by his own 


course. 


exertions. 

For Mr. Rackham had no special advantages afforded 
to him at the outset of his career, and was not permitted 
to enjoy unusual facilities for acquiring a knowledge of 
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art. The associations of his 
childhood did not tend to 
develop in him any excep- 
tional preference for artistic 
pursuits; he was not brought 
which 


were in any way abnormal or 


up surroundings 


which were calculated to in- 
cline him towards serious 
esthetic 
Yet he began in 
very early youth to show the 


speculations on 
questions. 


strength of his inclinations, 
and his tentative essays in 
drawing and painting were 
to him, while he was quite a 
young child, a source of con- 
stant pleasure. As he grew 
older he took himself more 
seriously, and though he re- 
ceived no regular education 
in art practice he imposed 
upon himself a more or less 


systematic course of train- 
In childhood he had 
amused himself with erratic 


ing. 


fancies which expressed the 
imaginative bent of his mind, 
but later on he _ perceived 
the need of a surer and more 
and of a 


practical study 


better understanding of 
nature. So he gave all the 
time he could spare in the 
intervals of his school work 
to landscape painting, to 
sketching out-of-door sub- 
jects which he felt instine- 
tively were likely to teach 
him the truths that must 
underly all imaginative art 
and give it the touch of 


reality required to make it credible. 


By Arthur Rackham. 


By binding him- 
self down to such a course of study, and by facing, un- 
assisted, the inevitable difficulties which have to be 
overcome by the worker in the open air, he showed 
plainly enough his determination to master the funda- 
mental principles of the craft in which he wished to 
excel; and he showed, too, that he had no fear of the 
struggle upon which he was entering. 

When his boyhood was past he was for a while 
But he 
gave up none of his ambitions, and abated in no degree 
his intention to devote himself entirely, and at the 
earliest possible moment, to the profession for which he 
knew he was naturally fitted. Although he was occupied 
during the daytime he was able to attend in the even- 
ings the classes at the Lambeth School of Art, where 
he had tuition from a very able artist, Mr. W. 
Llewellyn, and could obtain expert advice upon matters 
which it was necessary he should understand. This 
drilling was just what he wanted to put into proper order 


engaged in pursuits in which art had no place. 


The Four and Twenty Tailors. 
(Copyright reserved by the Artist.) 

the many useful but somewhat scattered items of know- 
ledge he had collected in his earlier investigations of 
nature’s facts. It brought his ideas into shape, and 
saved him from the danger of wasting his energies in- 
effectually in ill-considered effort; and as his school 
studies came at the end of several years of self-training 
he was in a position to realise clearly just where they 
wceuld help him best to solve those problems of practice 
which had previously puzzled him. 

How much he gained in confidence and in command 
over his resources by this later training is suggested by 
the step he took in 1892, when he was just twenty-five 
years old. He abandoned then his other occupation, 
and decided to depend solely upon his art for the future. 
In arriving at this naturally serious decision he was, no 
doubt, encouraged by the fact that he had already 
achieved some measure of success as an artist, and that 
his works were finding their way fairly steadily into 
important exhibitions like those of the Royal Academy 
and the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
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This evidence that the professional judgment on his per- 
formances was appreciative, and that he had at least 
made good his claim to be counted as something more 
than a man with possibilities, was sufficient to justify 
him in taking the chance that seemed to be open to him 
of making his way in the art world. That he has had 
no reason since to regret his action need hardly be said; 
his progress has been unbroken, and his advancement 
stage by stage to the position he now holds has been as 


steady as it has been rapid. Only ten years after he 


adopted the artist’s profession he was elected into the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, and under 


circumstances which showed in what estimation he was 
held by the members of that association, for he was ad- 
mitted at the first time of asking—an honour that falls 
usually to those candidates only of whom the Society 
specially approves. With this approval from his brother 
artists has come, too, a marked accession of popularity 
with the great mass of art lovers, so that his reputa- 
tion to-day is very securely established. 

At first it was as an illustrator of books that Mr. 
Rackham found himself most in request. He executed 
a large number of drawings for the Graphic, Black and 
White, the Sketch, and other periodicals like the West- 
minster and Pall Mall Budgets ; he did 
much work for magazines for 
like Little Folks; he 
many books like ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’’ which gave 
him ample scope for the exercise of his 
inventive originality 


children, 
illustrated 


The Rescue. 


and quaint humour. 
Later on he added to this list a series of illus- 
trations to ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ’’ and many 
designs for Punch; and quite recently he has 
been engaged upon pictures for two popular 
books, Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’? and J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ as 
well as further things for Punch. During the 
past fourteen years he has, indeed, done admir- 
able service as an _ illustrator, responding 
always in a fashion wholly delightful to the 
demands made upon him by the subjects he has 
been called upon to treat, and missing no 
opportunity of introducing into his interpreta- 
tions of these subjects a happy touch of per- 
sonal conviction. 

For there is in the whole of his illustrative 
work a peculiar quality which comes partly 
from his skilful management of technical 
devices, but in far larger measure from the 
mental attitude that he assumes in dealing 
with the pictorial motives offered to him. The 
exquisite grace of his draughtsmanship, and 
the wonderful sensitiveness he shows in his use 
of line, would make his drawings remarkable 
even if they were nothing more than examples 
of executive achievement—if they were simply 
plain and literal statements of incidents fully 
set forth in the words of the text before him. 
As a craftsman he has an extraordinary com- 


Studio, by the courtesy of the Editor, of the Artist, and of the owner, Miss E. L. Turner.) 


mand over refinements of expression, a perfec- 
tion of touch and a delicacy of hand which give 
rare distinction to everything he produces, and 


(Reproduced from the 


which, nevertheless, do not prevent him from 
attaining, when his subject requires: it, the 
most satisfying vigour and decision. 

But in addition to this executive skill he has 
a faculty for seizing immediately upon the 
imaginative possibilities of the material he is 
considering. His mind is as flexible as his 
hand, as ready to respond to every suggestion 
which has in it the germ of artistic develop- 


From a Drawing by Arthur Rackham. 


ment. An amazingly prolific imagination, 


an apparently inexhaustible power of inven- 
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tion which can play with equal power upon notes of 
tender and dainty beauty, dramatic force, and 
grotesque exaggeration, are among the most valu- 
able items in his equipment; and he uses them 
with a readiness of resource which amounts to in- 
spiration. In his ‘‘ Peter Pan’”’ illustratioas, for 
astonishing to see with what a 
wealth of fancy he has embroidered the threads of the 
story, and how his inventive capacities have responded 
to the prompting of the author's imagination. Yet his 
drawings for this book, like those for the other works 
with which his pencil has been engaged, are not in any 
way detached from the text; they enhance its interest 
and increase its charm by proving how great is its power 
to stir up thoughts in a receptive and delicately artistic 
mind. 

It is easy to see, both in Mr. Rackham’s illustrations 
and in the paintings which he has exhibited in the 
gallery of the Royal Water Colour Society, and else- 
where, how seriously directed his earlier studies must 
have been. If he had not acquired so solid a founda- 
tion of knowledge he could hardly have given himself 
the imaginative license which is now one of the most 
fascinating characteristics of a great part of his work. 
To travesty the human form as he does in his quaint 
gnomes and goblins, to play in a mood of jesting 
exaggeration upon shades of facial character, and to 
avoid always by perfectly judicious restraint a descent 
into the merely ridiculous, is possible only to an artist 
who has spared no labour to master realistically the 
facts of the normal world. 


instance, it is 


He can give the fuller 
meaning to his perversions because they only clothe in 
a not too impossible disguise something which is actual 
enough and wanting neither in credibility nor in com- 
mon-sense. Mr. Rackham in his most erratic moments 
never rebels against sane discipline; the fault of reck- 
lessness, of careless distortion of probabilities can never 
be alleged against him; whether he is purely a poet or 
frankly a humorist he remains always an artist, 
judicious, deliberate, and thoroughly under the control 
both of his intelligence and his taste. 

All that gives distinction to his drawings is to be 
found quite as evidently in his paintings, with the im- 
portant addition of colour charmingly felt and sensi- 
tively harmonised. As a colourist, indeed, he is 
particularly deserving of attention. That he often 
attempts vehement or sumptuous combinations can 
scarcely be said, but he handles with a singularly happy 
judgment subtleties and modulations of tints which, 
with all their complexity, fall together into absolute 
agreement. His paintings, in consequence, have a 
freshness of effect, a tenderness of quality, which appeal 
persuasively for approval; and his landscapes especially, 
by their reticence and gentle repose of manner, acquire 
a poetic meaning that is not to be found in more obvious 
transcriptions of nature. In most of his exhibited 
works there is apparent the same savour of fantasy 
which so pleasantly distinguishes his illustrations; he 
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From a Drawing by Arthur Rackham. The ‘** Sea-Serpent.”’ 


(Reproduced from Punch by kind permission of Messrs Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co., Ltd.) 


chooses subjects that lend themselves to whimsical 
treatment, and he lavishes upon them endless ingenuities 
of presentation. And he perfects them, too, by a 
precision of handling that is quite amazing in its 
accomplishment. It is an absolute revelation of dainty 
technique to see how he manages the intricacies of a 
pattern upon a piece of flowing drapery, how he draws 
and models some exquisite little figure, or how he 
elaborates to exactly the right pitch of completion the 
many small accessories which fill out his pictorial 
scheme, working always for the highest finish in every 
part, and yet with true artistic discretion making no 
parade of his labour. 

To such a man a place among the leaders of our 
modern art can assuredly not be denied. He is decidedly 
not one in a company of followers at the heels of some 
master by whose personality he has been enslaved. If 
he has borrowed from any predecessor it has been 
simply with the idea of collecting the raw material with 
which he could construct something new and personal, 
material which he could so transmute that it could with- 
out question be stamped as his own. He has studied 
not the surface but the spirit of things, and all that he 
has seen has been viewed through the medium of his 
peculiar temperament; and it is by the right use of this 
temperament that he has reached the position in which 
he stands to-day. 
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THE TEXT 


OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. Cutrton 


:” is a somewhat singular coincidence that this work 
by Professor Lounsbury should appear simul- 
tancously with the edition of Shakespeare reprinted 


from the First Folio, and vindicating a return to the text 
of that Folio, just published by Messrs. Harrap. Such 
a coincidence brings emphatically before us a problem 
which must exercise all serious students of Shakespeare, 
namely, how far in the regulation of his text ought we 
to be guided by scrupulous adherence to what we find 
in the First Folio, and how far are we justified in ad- 
mitting the conjectures of modern editors;—ought our 
principle to be tenacious conservatism or the hospitable 
reception of any obvious improvement of the original. 
In the ordinary texts of the dramas, such as that of the 
well-known Globe edition, a compromise, not always a 
happy one, has been adopted, and the editors have not 
hesitated to substitute conjectures even where conjec- 
tures were not needed. Thus in Macbeth where the 
Folio reads 
** As thick as Tale 
Came post with post”: 

that is, as fast as the messengers could be counted, they 
‘ame up, a thoroughly Shakespearean expression, that 
text substitutes conjecturally the vapid commonplace 
thick as hail.’’ 


tinences, and 


Such deviations are mere imper- 


cannot be too strongly reprobated. 
setting in against the 
with 


conservative 


Undoubtedly a reaction is 
unwarrantable liberties which have been taken 
Shakespeare’s text, and in favour of a 
adherence to that of the First Folio. 
Whether and Condell, 


literary executors, who edited the First Folio, were 


Heminge Shakespeare’s 
speaking the truth when they implied that they were 
printing the plays from Shakespeare’s autographs is 
open to grave doubt, but this is certain, that the text 
as we find it there is the nearest possible approach we 
have, in the case of at least two-thirds of his plays, to 
It follows, therefore, that 
that text should be regarded, to employ an expression 
with 
Alteration and conjecture should be admissible under 


what came from his pen. 


of Porson, almost superstitious reverence. 
two conditions only, in the case of obvious misprints 
and palpable corruption. Over and over again have 
editors ignorantly altered the text when subsequent in- 
vestigation and increased knowledge have shown that 
that text was perfectly sound. Thus in ‘ Julius 


we find in the Folio 


” 


Ceesar 


“Against the Capitole I met a Lyon 
Who glaz’d upon me.” 
This has been variously altered into ‘‘ glared’? and 
“* gazed,”’ as the Globe edition reads, when ‘‘ glazed ”’ 
was after all perfectly right, the word occurring more 
than once in Elizabethan English, 
staring steadily.’’ 


and meaning 
So again in the ‘‘ Winter's Tale ”’ 


* “The First Editors of Shakespeare (Pope and Theobald). 
The Story of the First Shakespearian Controversy and of the 
Earliest Attempt at Establishing a Critical Text of Shakespeare.” 
By Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in Yale Univer- 
sity. ros. 6d. net. (David Nutt.) 


we find the expression 
“Would I knew the villaine, 
I would land-damne him.” 
the word ‘‘ land-damne ’’ having reference to a rustic 
custom of drumming a person out of a village; this the 
editors have variously altered into ‘* laudanum,”’ ** half- 


99 46 


damn, geld and damn,’’ and the even more ludicrous 


** Lord, damn him.’’ These and similar impertinencies 
in varying degrees of absurdity are to be found by the 
The 


more indeed serious Shakespearean study advances the 


score, nay by the hundred in Shakespeare’s text. 


more scholars are beginning to recognise the wisdom of 
adhering as closely as possible to the original text. The 
misfortune is that Heminge and Condell, or rather the 
printers to whom they gave their copy, should have 
given a handle to these abuses by the scandalously care- 
less way in which they discharged the duty undertaken 
by them. Hunter has scarcely exaggerated when he 
said that ‘‘ perhaps in the whole annals of English 
typography there is no record of any book of any extent 
and reputation having been dismissed from the press 
with less care and attention.’’ Words, the restoration of 
which is obvious, left unsupplied; unfamiliar words trans- 
literated into gibberish; clerical errors to be numbered 
not by the score or the hundred but by the thousand; 
punctuation as it pleases chance, verse printed as prose 
and prose as verse, speeches belonging to one charac- 
ter given to another, stage directions incorporated in 
the text; actors’ names suddenly substituted for those 
of the dramatis persona, acts and scenes either un- 
indicated or indicated wrongly—all this makes the First 
Folio one of the most portentous specimens of editing 
And yet side by side with this we find very 
many passages, and particularly the important and 


on record. 


eloquent passages printed and punctuated with the 
most scrupulous care, and this is the case with whole 
scenes. Indeed by far the largest percentage of what 
deforms the 


Many of these are remedied by merely 


volume consisted of mere printers’ 
blunders. 
separating or properly adjusting the letters, as in the 


Tempest,”’ 
“Urchins 
Shall for that vast of night,” etc. 


‘* shall forth at’’; in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’ You 
shall find me y’are, remove the comma and connect 
the letters, and we have the right reading ‘‘ yare,”’ i.e., 
ready. Another very difficult passage in Henry V. 
(iv. iii. 115-18), ‘‘ marke then abounding valour in our 
English,’’ is quite clear, if in the word ‘‘ abounding ”’ 
we separate the ‘‘a’’ from the b and read ‘‘a bounding.”’ 

These delinquencies on the part of the first printers 
have not only made it imperatively necessary for Shakes- 
peare’s editors to introduce innumerable corrections of 
the text, but have unfortunately induced a taste for 
tampering with the text where there is no necessity for 
doing so. In some critics indeed this has become a sort 
of mania. What is justified solely by necessity is in- 
dulged in superfluously for the gratification of im- 


pertinent vanity. With such critics the question is not 
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what Shakespeare wrote but what in their opinion he 
might or ought to have written. 

The history of Shakespeare’s text is, as everyone 
knows, briefly this. Of the thirty-six plays attributed 
to him in the First Folio twenty were, so- far as we 
know, printed there for the first time, the rest had, with 
one exception, ‘‘ Othello,’’ appeared in Quarto during 
his lifetime. The relation of the Quarto to the First 
Folio, and of both to the original autographs, is a 
problem presenting insuperable difficulties. It is certain 
that in some cases the Folio was printed from some 
copy other than that followed in the Quartos. Eleven 
years after the publication of the First Folio, namely, in 
1632, appeared the Second Folio, which is in the main 
a reprint of the First. In this some of the obvious 
errors of the First are corrected, but other errors not in 
the First are introduced. This was followed in 1663 
by the Third Folio, which, in addition to the plays con- 
tained in the preceding Folios, contained ‘‘ Pericles ”’ 
and several additional dramas, all spurious with the 
exception of portions of Pericles. It is a corrected re- 
print of the Second Folio, but like its predecessor im- 
ports errors of its own into text. The Fourth Folio 
appeared in 1685, béing in essentials little more than a 
reprint of the Third, but modernising much of the 
phraseology and adding further corruptions. Then in 
1709 appeared the edition of the first editor in the proper 
sense of the term, Nicholas Rowe. Professor Louns- 
bury ignores Rowe, but he is hardly justified in doing 
so. Rowe did not do very much for Shakespeare’s 
text it is true, but he did something. We owe to him 
the insertion of the Acts and Scenes where they had been 
omitted in the Folios, and of the dramatis persone 
where they were wanting, several excellent corrections, 
and more than one happy emendation. Rowe was suc- 
ceeded by Pope, and Pope by Lewis Theobald. 

At this point Professor Lounsbury takes up the story. 
We have read his book with mingled pleasure and im- 
patience. Its faults are irrelevance and diffuseness. 
The first three chapters have nothing whatever to do 
with his theme, and have apparently been introduced 
simply to swell the bulk of his volume. The controversy 
between Pope and Theobald is described with a weari- 
some particularity which serves no purpose, for it has 
been told at length more than once before, and to what 
has been told before Professor Lounsbury adds noth- 
ing new. No one cares to dwell unnecessarily on what 
is derogatory to a great man. That Professor Louns- 
bury has not been able to add anything to what is known 
about Theobald either as a private man or as a com- 
mentator or critic is to be regretted, and is most dis- 
appointing in a volume which seems, from its size, to 
promise so much; but this, perhaps, is not the fault of 
the Professor. With his general estimate of what 
Pope and Theobald respectively contributed to the text 
and interpretation of Shakespeare we entirely concur. 

Pope undoubtedly mistook his vocation when he set 
up as an editor of Shakespeare. As Professor Louns- 
bury justly remarks, he really did take great pains with 
his work, but he had not the necessary qualifications and 
attainments. Of the work of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
contemporaries he was lamentably ignorant; of 


philology in its application to Elizabethan English he 
was equally ignorant. What was worse, his ignorance 
made him desperate. Many of his corrections—for if 
he could not understand a word or phrase he substituted 
one which he could—are truly portentous. He finds, 
for instance, in ‘‘ Timon of Athens ”’: 


“J have retired me to a wasteful cock.” 


This he turns into ‘‘a lonely room.’’ He finds in 
Richard III. : 

“ And each day's hour wreak’d with a week of teen,” 
this ‘‘ teen’? rhyming with ‘‘ seen”’ in the preceding 
line, but not knowing the meaning of ‘‘ teen,’’ i.e. 
sorrow, he, boldly ignoring the rhyme, turns the word 
into ‘‘ anguish.’’? And these are, unhappily, typical of 
too many of Pope’s corrections. But let us do him 
justice, and we are glad to find that Professor Louns- 
bury does so. We owe to him more than one most 
felicitous conjecture, as in ‘‘ Twelth Night.”’ 


“© it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 
Breathing upon a bank of violets ” 


for ‘‘ sound.’’ So in ‘* Macbeth 
“ Tarquin’s ravishing strides” 
for sides.”’ 

It would have been magnanimous in Pope, and it was 
a magnanimity which would have cost him nothing, had 
he acknowledged the justice of Theobald’s strictures, 
and the merit of his corrections. But he was as sore on 
the side of his weakness as he was on that of his 
strength, and retorted in a satire which will last as long 
as the language in which it was written. Poor Theo- 
bald would not have lived in vain had he existed only as 
the butt of his brilliant opponent, or rather, as the 
inspirer of those inimitable delineations of mere philo- 
logists—of the race of whom it is written 

‘* Pains, reading, study are their just pretence, 
And all they want is spirit, taste and sense ; 
Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their might.” 
—which delight and instruct us in Pope’s satires. 

But Pope was unjust, so far at least as Theobald was 
concerned. ‘Till a comparatively recent time his genius 
succeeded in robbing his helpless opponent of his just 
claim to the first place among Shakespeare’s textual 
critics and commentators. Shakespearean scholars 
now know that Theobald’s genius for conjectural 
emendation in its application to the text of the prince 
of poets rivals that of Porson’s in application to that of 
the text of the Greek Dramatists. In both we find the 
same clairvoyant power of divination, the same 
exquisite sensibility to esthetic propriety, whether of 
imagery or rhythm. We have only space to cite three 
or four. He finds in ‘‘ Timon of Athens ”’ 

Those milk-paps 
That through the window Barne at men’s eyes.” 
This he transmutes into 


‘* That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes,” 


that is through lawn transparent as a window, com- 


paring Ben Jonson’s “‘ transparent as the lawn I wear.”’ 


Or take the following in Henry VI. Part II. : 


“To sit and watch me as Ascanius did 
When he to madding Dido,” etc., 


J 


**Stop Thief!’’ 


(Reproduced by courtesy of 7%e, Ladies’ Field.) (Copyright reserved by the artist.) 


From a Painting by Arthur Rackham. 


From a Painting by Arthur Rackham. A troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his grey beard. 


(Reproduced from one of the coloured plates in “ Rip Van Winkle” by kind permission of Mr. William Heinemann and the artist.) 
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by the alteration of one letter the very tame ‘‘ watch ”’ 
is magically transformed into ‘ witch.’ Again, in 
** Antony and Cleopatra ”’ 
“Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream 
Goes to and back lacking the varying tide 
To rot itself with motion.” : 
By altering the nonsensical ‘* lacking *’ into ‘* lacquy- 
ing’? he not only restores sense but magnificent 
onomatopeeic rhythm. So in ‘* Macbeth,’’ by turning 
scorched into scotched, i.e., hacked in the line 
“We have scorched the snake, not kill’d it” 
we know he has restored what Shakespeare wrote. And 
need we say that we owe to him the noblest emendation 
on record. In Henry V., when Mrs. Quickly is de- 
scribing the death of Falstaffe, she says: 


“ For after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play with 
flowers and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but 


one way, for his nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of 
green fields.” 

This last nonsense was no doubt to be accounted for 
by the fact that some words had been scribbled on the 
margin of the stage copy from which the Folio was 
printed, Greenfields being in all probability a man who 
supplied the stage with property, and this being some 
instruction about a table being supplied. Theobald not 
knowing this but seeing that the words made nonsense, 
by the alteration of one letter and the addition of 
another, flashed out the immortal 

“°A babled of green fields,” 
which, if Shakespeare never wrote, can we doubt that 
he would have been proud to adopt. 

In conclusion, we thank Professor Lounsbury for his 
learned and interesting book, not the first noteworthy 
contribution he has made to Shakespearean criticism, 
and may it not be the last. 
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Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and the address of the sender) should be 
Jorwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


N.B.—Contributors 


are requested to note the change of address, 


I.—A\ Prize or Harr a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from Shakespeare applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of Tue Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

I].— 


“Tt would be an admirable exercise for Father Vaughan, next 
time he goes into retreat, to carry with him for his private study, a 
volume of Cardinal Newman’s  sermons.”—Daily Chronicle, 
November roth. 


A Prize OF THREE NEW NOVELS is offered for the 
best list of eight volumes suggested for the 
perusal of :— 


Lord Hugh Cecil and Dr. Clifford, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, the Kaiser and President Roosevelt, Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. Will Crooks. 


I11.—A Prize or Harr a Guinea is offered for the best 
list of twelve quotations from twelve English 
authors which best describe the authors them- 
selves. 

iV.——A copy of Tur Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THe Bookman Prize Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


1.—-Tue Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best Shake- 
speare quotation has been gained by Miss 
Ropinsox, Glengall, Romford, Essex. 
LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 
“Tf yor will swear you have not done you lie.” 


—Cymbeline, 4, 144. 


dther quotations submitted were :— 

LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER. By Husert BLanp. 
office becomes a woman best."—Winter’s Tale, I1., 2, 31. 
(Miss H. M. BarcHELor, 7, Lansdowne Road, Blackheath.) 
MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S “SPECIAL FREE 
OFFER.” 

“Tt was alway yet the trick of our English nation, if they have 
a good thing, to make it too common.”—2 Henry IV., I., 2, 240. 
(Mr. NEVILLE LLoypb-PARTON, 30, Riches Street, Wolverhampton.) 


BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. OuTcAULr. 
“Would I had a rod in my mouth that I might answer thee 
profitabiy.”—Zimon of Athens, I1., 2, 88. 


(Miss Roprnson, Glengall, Romford.) 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. By 
BRAM STOKER. 
“Has led the drum before the English tragedians.” 
—All’s Well, IV., 3, 297. 
(Miss MaupDE REA, Abbeylands, Whiteabbey, Belfast.) 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. By Rupyarp KIPpLinc. 
“Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies.” 
—Tempest, IV., 1, 120. 
(Miss Hopson, 21, High Street, Bognor, Sussex.) 
I1.—A Prize or THREE NEw NOVELS was offered for 
the correct identification of opening sentences 
from eight famous novels. (See November 
Bookman.) The eight novels are :—‘‘ Hard 
Times,’’ Esmond,’’ Destiny,’’ ‘‘ Woman in 
White,’’ ‘* Kenilworth,’’ ‘‘Jane Eyre,’’ ‘‘ Master 
of Ballentrae,’’ ‘* Adam Bede.”’ 

Correct answers were received from the following 
competitors, to each of whom a prize of one novel will 
be forwarded :—T. A. S. Bowman, 36, Guthrie Port, 
Arbroath; H. G. STEELE, Yullie House, Carlisle; Miss 
WINIFRED HENDERSON, 18, Kensington Gardens Square, 
W.; Miss M. MackKecunie, 15, Queens Gardens, St. 
Andrews; M. C. FRAseErR, 3, Orr Square, Paisley; Mrs. 
Borton, Landor House, St. Cross, Winchester; Miss 
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\). V. Barty, Glenacres, Dunblane; Miss H. M. Cam, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey; 
D. S. Audrey's Mill House, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk; Miss G. D. Duranp, Moulin Huet. 


Prize or Harr a offered for the best 
four quotations from Shakespeare applying to 
‘“The Times’? Book Club dispute, from the 
points of view of (A) ‘‘ The Times,’’ (B) the 
* Publishers, (C) the Authors, (D) the Public, has 
been awarded to Mr. CuarLes EpcGar, 5, Palace 
Road, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

(A) THE “ TIMES.” 
“You never had a servant to whose /¢rust 
Your business was more welcome.” 
—All’s Well, IV., 4, 
(B) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“ There’s nothing I have done yet, 0’ my conscience, 
Deserves a corner.” 
—Henry 1, 31. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
piteous spectacle! O bloody times!” 
—3 Henry 5, 73- 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
“The times are wild; contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him.” 
—2 Henry IV., 1., 1, 9. 
This competition has proved the most popular we 
have yet instituted, and the answers reached a high 

The 

ingenious quotations :— 


level of merit. following are a few of many 


(A) THE “TIMES.” 
“Tl not budge an inch.” 
—Taming the Shrew, Induce. I. 
(B) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“T know a trick worth two of that.” 
—Henry IV., Part I., 1. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
“Tam a man more sinned against than sinning.” 
—King Lear, 2, 59- 
(D) THE PUBLIC, 
* 4 plague o’ both your houses.” 
—Romeo and Juliet, I11., 1, 111. 
(Rev. R. F. Copsoip, Beachampton, Stony Stratford.) 


(A) THE “TIMES.” 
“Come and take choice of all my library.” 
—Tit. Andr., IV., 1, 34- 
(B) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“Tf all were minded so, the times should cease.” 
—Sonnets, X1., 7- 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
plague both your houses!” 
—Romeo and Juliet, 1, 111. 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
“Now have you heard the fundamental reasons of this war.” 
—All’s Well, 1, 3- 
(Mrs. MacAListTER, Barrmore, Cambridge.) 


(A) THE “ TIMES.” 
“Tf he overhold his price so much 
We'll none of him.” 
—Tr. and Cr., I1., 3, 142. 
(B) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“We can afford no more at such a price.” 
—Love’s Lab. Lost, V., 2, 224. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
“My rights and royalties 
Plucked from my arms perforce and given away.” 
—Rich. I1., 3, 120. 
(D) THE PUBLIC, 
“ Let’s stand aside, and see the end of this controversy.” 
—Tam. of Shrew, V., 1, 63. 
(MARGARET A, M. MACALISTER, Torrisdale, Cambridge.) 


(A) THE “TIMES.” 
“Tl use the advantage of my power.” 
—Richard I11., Act Scene 3. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
“Oh, damned paper! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee! 
—Cymbeline, Act III., Scene 2. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
“Flat burglary as ever was committed.” 
—Much Ado About Nothing, Act IV., Scene 2. 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
*“T have gained by it.” 
—Anthony and Cleopatra, Act II., Scene 6. 
(Miss Davison, 9, Hughenden Avenue, Belfast.) 


(A) THE “ TIMES.” 

* Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and Trust, his sworn brother, 
a very simple gentleman! I have sold all my trumpery; .. . they 
throng who should buy first.” 

—Wiéinter’s Tale, 1V., IV., 606-608; 612. 
(4) THE PUBLISHERS (TO THE AUTHORS). 
“What is *t to them? 
*Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 
Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, 
And purchase friends.” 
—1 Henry VI., 1., 1., 220-223. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
“QO, this is full of pity! Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curses on their heads 
That were the authors.” 
—Heary Vill, 197-030: 
(D) THE PUBLIC (TO THE “ TIMES”). 
“The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure: what's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich, opinion?” 
—Othello, I1., I1l., 191-195. 
(Mrs. Crayton, The Vicarage, Tilbury, Essex.) 


(A) THE “ TIMES.” 
“Come and take choice of all my library.” 
—Timon of Athens, IV., 1. 
(2) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“We will proceed no further in this business.” 
—Macbeth, 1., 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
“A plague o° both your houses!” 
—Romeo and Juliet, U1., 1. 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
“Embrace we then this opportunity.” 
—1 Henry Vi., 1. 
(Mrs. A. THompson, 26, Pinfold Road, Streatham.) 


(A) THE “ TIMES.” 
* Though we here fall down, 
We have supplies to second our attempt.” 
—2 Henry IV., Act I1V., Scene 2. 
(B) THE PUBLISHERS. 
“You have broken the article of your oath.” 
—Antony and Cleopatra, Act LU., Scene 2. 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 
**T know my price.” 
—Othello, Act 1., Scene 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
“The people will remain uncertain whilst 


*Twixt you there’s difference; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 


—Coriolanus, Act V., Scene 6. 
(ROBERT M. Strevart, Gartmore, Carrick Road, Ayr.) 


(A) THE “TIMES.” 
“Join we together for the public good.” 
—2 Henry VI., Act I., Scene 
(2) THE PUBLISHERS. 
* Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage.” 
—2 Henry VI., Act I., Scene 
(C) THE AUTHORS. 


**O heaven! that one might read the book of fate; 
And see the revolution of the times.” 


—2 Henry IV., Act III., Scene 
(D) THE PUBLIC. 
* Stick to your journal.” 
—Cymbeline, Act IV., Scene 2. 
(Miss CONSTANCE WHITNEY, 40, Rose Hill Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.) 


- 


IV.—.A Year's Supscription to THe Bookman for the 
best suggestions has been gained by Miss K. 
Huxtey, Beaufort House, College Green, 

Gloucester, and Mr. Crecit Vincent, Kendrick 


House, Brighton. 
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LESLIE STEPHEN.* 


“ Reviewing,” said Sir James Stephen, father of Leslie, “is 
an employment which I have never held in great esteem. It 
is generally a self-sufficient, insolent, superficial,-and unedify- 
ing style of writing, and I had fully persuaded myself that 
I should never be enlisted in the Craft.” But he was, and 
the irony of fortune provided this distinguished Edinburgh 
Reviewer with a son who spent over thirty years in the 
* superficial and unedifying ” task of literary valuation, some- 
what against the grain, but with acknowledgments from all 
sides that he had done his duty like a hero. May we not 
call the great Dictionary, of which he edited more than 
twenty volumes, itself an immense effort in criticism? And 
the 378 “lives” which he contributed to its pages, what are 
they but a critic’s estimate of men and manners, deeply 
coloured by his acquaintance with books? So the whirligig 
of time has avenged us poor creatures on Johnsonian Sir 
James. And then, he was Leslie Stephen's father, which 
must be counted to him for righteousness. “ My daily and 
nightly terror,” the good man wrote in his journal, “is that 
they [his children] should be ‘ patent Christians ’"—formalists, 
praters, cheats, without meaning or even knowing it.” We 
think with a smile of the admittedly truculent Fitzjames and 
the outspoken Leslie, as we transcribe these words. Surely, 
one half of Sir James's petition was granted. Whatever else 
his offspring turned out to be, “ patent Christians” they were 
not, nor “formalists” and “ praters.” But Christians, minus 
a patent, if they had lived and died, one sees not that it 
would have limited their scope or thwarted their mental 
development. This was denied to the orthodox parent’s 
prayers. 

By remote descent Leslie Stephen was a Scotsman, his 
first notable ancestor migrating from Aberdeen to England 
in the mid-eighteenth century (James Stephen, 1733-1770). 
Law and literature have claimed for their own not a few of 
this masterful clan. “ They were a strenuous race,” observes 
Professor Maitland, who touches upon the “hot tempers” 
and ‘ sensitive nerves ’’? which distinguished them, as well as 
their ‘* greediness for work ’’ and ‘‘ devotion to some cause.”’ 
One chief cause, the abolition of Slavery, bound Sir James 
and his children to the Clapham Sect. Thus we find Leslie 
in the modern current of reform, which swept him along 
from old Evangelicalism into “seas of death and sunless 
gulfs of doubt.” We know where he began; we locate him 
in his environment ; we are not surprised that he should have 
taken orders and discarded them ; or flung away his surplice 
to write an “Agnostic’s Apology.” Leslie thought for him- 
self, but he thought under conditions, by reacting upon which 
he moved on to what may seem their logical issue. At all 
events, he was neither insincere nor singular. Given the 
like premises many others would have drawn the same con- 
clusions. He died an Agnostic; his pedigree from Calvin 
and the Evangelicals of Clapham, his date and contempor- 
aries at Cambridge, throw upon that statement no flickering 
light. 

I shall not be suspected of leaning towards Calvin’s 
creed or recommending its fatal consequences, if such these 
are. Hence I may praise without stint all that in Leslie 
Stephen’s biography charms and subdues the reader. Like 
his intellectual ancestor, David Hume, he was very perfect 
in his unbelief, yet by disposition soft-hearted, generous, 
fair, and attachable to a high degree. These mere adjec- 
tives tell us nothing ; we must open the book, turn over the 
man’s letters, and listen to his friends. Professor Maitland 
has been rightly copious in citation. He is modest and 
apologetic on his own account; but a few days after publi- 
cation will have satisfied him, we may be sure, with his 
audience and their welcome. Two things, it appears to me, 
Professor Maitland has done. He has allowed a most win- 
ning character to make its impression direct, by this method 
which heaps up materials from a varied correspondence. 
And he has arranged the whole lucidly, so that, by omitting 
here a little and there a little, we can get a miniature such 
as Leslie himself would have looked upon with approval. 
Undoubtedly, these volumes now in fashion are too big. A 


* “The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen.” 


be By Frederic 
William Maitland. 18s. net. (Duckworth and Co.) 


ew Books. 


short life and a perfect one would satisfy the critic better. 
Perhaps it would also give its hero the entrance into many a 
man’s heart who will not do more than glance over five 
hundred great pages. Well, as Professor Maitland hopes, 
the artist may some day arrive who will, in a small compass, 
“illustrate his life by his books, his books by his life, and 
both by their environment.” Meanwhile, the circulating 
library rejoices and art is not offended. 

With Stephen’s writings in particular the book deals no 
more than is inevitable. We do not want a judgment on 
them now. Whatever be their value, it is the man who 
stumbled, as he thought, into literature that we like to hear 
about, and of him we cannot be told too much. Leslie 
Stephen was, in old English phrase, a character. He had 
exactly the mingling of qualities which set men apart from 
their fellows, yet show them to be intensely human, and 
keep them alive to the end. As the French painter, M. 
Joppé, said—and we feel it must be so—* he never reminded 
you of anybody but himself.” While inheriting the Stephen 
temperament, he was an original not to be mistaken for 
cousin or brother. It may be doubted if such a man could 
have sprung up except on this British ground. But more 
than that. He was, though from Aberdeen to start with, 
no Celt on the surface, not one whit romantic in his philo- 
sophy, neither idealist nor rhetorician ; and he practised the 
national art of saying much less than you feel. Any French 
reader of his books would have called Stephen “ phleg- 
matic.” On the contrary, those short, sharp sentences, 
pulled up at every second line, betrayed a quivering nerve 
which answered to the faintest solicitations. Professor Mait- 
land applies to him a saying about the famous Dr. Thomp- 
son of Trinity: “Men feared him as haughty and cynical. 
He was, in fact, very shy, very modest and diffident of his 
own powers, kind-hearted as a woman, and generous beyond 
his means.” 

We may go farther still, and set down his dogmatic 
nescience (“ agzosco, I don't know,” some one has pleasantly 
written, taking Latin for Greek) to a shyness of the mind, a 
dread lest he should be caught in the ridiculous position of 
having affirmed too much. But another ingredient flavours 
the draught bitterly. On page after page Leslie Stephen's 
deepest feeling hints itself by all manner of touches ; he was 
a rebel against pain, not on his own account, for he stood 
his trials well, though keenly sensible of them, but in a 
Promethean, man-loving, man-pitying spirit. And the 
sight of the world’s tragedy made him an Agnostic. The 
first time I heard his name this, or the like of it, was said to 
me, in the dark and painful hour between his two marriages. 
But he never broke into the defiant strain of Shelley or 
Prometheus, though some of his words are strong. 

Always modest, he judged that his life was hardly worth 
telling. Professor Maitland has refuted him out of his own 
mouth. Were this book sifted as for a play, it would fall 
into five acts, each interesting. The sensitive, delicate lad, 
who goes through Eton, not without a little of Dobbin’s 
misery ; the rowing-man, wild pedestrian, genial tutor at 
Cambridge, who tears off his clerical bands fiercely, but finds 
he cannot be unfrocked, and rages in consequence; the 
climber of the Alps, who strides from peak to peak, attaches 
his name for ever to conquered heights, and christens the 
“playground of Europe”; the happy lover, son-in-law of 
Thackeray, journalist, editor, friend of Americans, in a 
moment desolate after eight years’ honeymoon ; the widower, 
who marries a widow and proves against all codes of senti- 
ment how resourceful is life in the secret of love—would any 
story-teller ask more wherewith to round his romance? 
There is plenty thrown in besides; the gossip about well- 
known names which people crave and call literature; the 
epigrams and the fun; the notes of travel—these last 
sparingly given, for neither subject nor author will spread 
out into the picturesque—and letters in every shade, of 
which the earlier, gay, “slangy” (sit venia verbo), utterly 
unlike the don’s dialect, yet somehow gentlemanly, as only 
an English University man could make them, sparkle and 
laugh and yield us a Stephen at his best. I commend the 
Epithalamium sent to young Oliver W. Holmes, on occasion 
of Leslie’s engagement to Minny Thackeray. 


It is a perfect 
boy’s letter ; and Stephen was thirty-four. 
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He would on no account be a sentimentalist. But his 
friends always went beyond friendship towards him, and 
there is something delightfully un-English in their corre- 
spondence or portraiture when Leslie Stephen becomes its 
subject. “The Egoist” compelled us long ago to care about 
* Phoebus Apollo turned fasting friar,’ and in Vernon Whit- 
ford to discern a choice, reserved, penetrating, constant 
spirit. Everyone will hunt out in the big book now before 
us Mr. Meredith’s keen sayings and wish we had some of 
his letters. From Lowell the recluse at Elmwood, as from 
the Lowell who was an ambassador of both worlds and a 
pacific Lafayette, we have the brightest, kindest notes. 
Charles E. Norton, of course, will not be absent from a 
company so distinguished ; he fills many pages in the fifth 
act. Carlyle, Ruskin, Froude, Henry Sidgwick glance in at 
intervals. Darwin is Stephen’s greatest man, though Stephen 
knew next to nothing of biology, which he had never studied. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy sends some remarkable lines in prose 
and verse. Clearly such a volume requires no advertisement. 
As for the central figure, let us quote Mr. Meredith again: 
“One might easily fall into the pit of panegyric by an 
enumeration of his qualities, personal and literary. It 
would be out of harmony with the temper and characteris- 
tics of a mind so equable.” To this we will add Stephen on 
himself—an inside view: “I am, like my father, ‘ skinless,’ 
over-sensitive, and nervously irritable. I am apt also to 
be a little absent in mind, absorbed in thoughts about my 
books or my writings, and occasionally paying very little 
attention to what is passing around me. I am inclined, 
too, to be often silent— You don’t know how silent you can 
be,’ she says in a letter. At the time of my nervous depres- 
sion in particular I became fidgety and troublesome in a 
social point of view. I am, I think, one of the most easily 
bored of mankind.” 

Stephen idolised children, especially his own; he is not 
imaginable without a dog; he detested set dinners; would 
not discuss vintages ; smoked day and night. He was long, 
lean, “ harsh-featured ” according to some ; but Mr. Edmund 
Gosse describes him vividly: “He stood up silhouetted 
against the burning blue sky, with a tremendous light upon 
him. It was exactly like a Holbein—the magnificent head, 
with its strong red hair and beard, painted against the 
porcelain-blue sky.” The frontispiece here, from a picture 
by G. F. Watts, renders a different Stephen, meditative, sad, 
strangely gentle, downcast in his looks—it is the “sunken 
brilliancy” of Mr. Meredith's drawing in “ The Egoist.” 
What a complex being is every man, and how little we under- 
stand one another ! WILLIAM Barry. 


EMBERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. * 

We have always regarded the * Periods of European 
Literature ” with admiration and wonder : admiration at the 
polyglot learning displayed, and wonder as to the where- 
abouts of the public to whom such recondite erudition could 
inake intelligible appeal. ‘The range of literary information 
postulated is that of a Lord Acton of humane letters. 
Whereas, however, the research demanded for successive 
chapters of the Cambridge Modern History is conducted by 
several specialists writing from the meridian respectively of 
Rome, Vienna, Paris, Geneva, Madrid or Amsterdam, in 
** Periods of European Literature ”’ the Letters of six nationali- 
ties are studied horizontally over a given period by one and the 
same investigator. The intensive brevity of the treatment, 
moreover, is suggestive less of exposition for learners than 
ot advanced notes of reference for experts in comparative 
literature. And where are these to be found in the English- 
speaking world, except perhaps among post-graduate 
students in America, in whose published theses the allusive 
style and the assumption of literary omniscience is carried 
to such a baffling pitch of perfection. The vague outlines, the 
lack of unity in most of these volumes (Professor Ker’s mono- 
graph on The Dark Ages is an exception), and the absence 
of definite information preclude their acceptance as works 
of reference of the encyclopedic order. The absence of 
biography and of background exclude them from the cate- 
gory of general or descriptive literary history of the Hallam 
or Sismondi pattern. We are driven to the conclusion that 

* “Periods of European Literature. The First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century.” By Herbert J. C. Grierson. 5s. net. 
(Blackwood, 1906.) 


the series will have to create a public for itself in the future, 
among a class of literary students specialised to a higher 
power than any class with which at the present moment we 
have the privilege of being familiar. 

En passant, it can hardly be denied that the kind of know- 
ledge here purveyed accentuates the danger of loading the 
minds, or perhaps we should rather say the memories, of 
students with second-hand opinions of an abstract and dog- 
matic order—a danger which, it must be admitted, is too 
implicit in the whole theory of the higher literary instruc- 
tion. The papers set on such topics carry a terrifying sug- 
gestion of paragons and pheenixes of adolescent learning. 
But O Sapientia! if the answers actually given could only 
be printed beside them! Would they not be reminiscent in 
the vast majority of cases less of pheenixes than of pies and 
jays? 

In making these prolegomena, let it be understood at 
once that nothing is further from our intention than a wish 
to depreciate the contribution just made to this difficult series 
by Mr. Herbert Grierson. A late-comer among the contri- 
butors, he has had to deal with a difficult theme, a puzzling 
doctrine, and a cumbrous title. The fancy titles descriptive 
of ** Augustan Ages and Transition (as if every literary 
period was not one of Transition) have already been used 
up, and severe chronology, ‘* The First Half of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’’? had to be resorted to faute de mieux. 
In few periods, we should imagine, is the frontier more . 
formidable between the almost entirely unknown and the 
comparatively familiar. In this case, three chapters on the 
drama (of Jonson and Fletcher), the poetry (of Donne, 
Herbert, and Milton), and the prose (of Bacon, Taylor, 
Burton, and Browne), with which most of us are more or 
less conversant, are preceded by two highly-elaborate chap- 
ters (eighty-three pages) on Dutch Drama, Dutch Prose, and 
Dutch Verse. 

**O soete beecken! waer nevens in swang 
Te gaen eendraghtig plagh onse sang 
Hoogheffende doen 


Der helden koen 


Van overlang.” 


This may be delightful, nay exquisite, and it may also be 
as musical as Mr. Swinburne, but we are free to confess 
that we have to rely implicitly on Mr. Grierson’s word that 
it is so, and with this ipse dixit conclusion, replete as these 
chapters are, apparently, with the choicest flowers of Dutch 
Renaissance 


“de burgery te stichten 
En met de fackel van de duytsche taal te lichen’ 
we have to be, if not content, at least not overtly dissatis- 
fied. Holland, as Mr. Grierson is prepared to admit, has no 
Dante or Shakespeare or Goethe, but it has a Vondel, a 
Cats, a Hooft, and a Jan Luiken, the Dutch Ronsard, after 
greeting whose 


“De dageraat begint te blinken,” ending ‘‘ Met zulk een vreugd 
gevoet,” 
the author exclaims with a pardonable sigh, ‘‘ With such 
music the great period in Dutch poetry ended.”” In partial 
apology for this protracted orgy of low German song, it is 
only right to say that in the preceding volume in this series 
the much more interesting Spanish Literature (of Lope and 
Calderon, Cervantes and Quevedo) of the period has been 
amply treated by Mr. David Hannay, who is probably one 
of the most competent living authorities on Spanish History 
and Literature. Mr. Grierson has accordingly attacked the 
Dutch portion of his subject with a clear conscience. From 
internal evidence (exclusively), we should judge that he has 
done it remarkably well. These chapters are undoubtedly 
the most original, and, in a way, they may even be pro- 
nounced the most stimulating portion of his book. The 
freshness of his material and the strength of his enthusiasm 
in writing about Vondel and his times go a long way to 
overcome our reluctance. Hitherto we are fain to admit 
that our knowledge of Dutch poets was mainly derived from 
the versions and notes in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,” the quality of the translations in which work 
suggests that the poetry of Holland was pervaded from the 
earliest times by a spirit of Leigh Hunt and Bowring. Asa 
corrective to such an impression, Mr. Grierson’s work is 
valuable. Such versions of his own as he gives us are 
excellent, and there is no reason to doubt that the author 
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could, an he would, give us a luminous and most instruc- 
tive monograph upon the great era of Dutch Letters, which 
coincided so closely with the great era of national inde- 
pendence and of national painting in the Low Countries. 
In such a work as the present, he has no room to develop 
the background indispensable to such a theme. The Dutch 
were the great Latinists of the age, and we would gladly 
have suffered more about Grotius and Heinsius and Vossius. 
For zsthetic criticism, too, the material to hand is ample, 
and as a relief to the offensive tyranny of Sainte-Beuve, 
there are many in England who would welcome the literary 
apophthegms of Busken-Huet with acclamation. The 
three English chapters (pp. 84-243) reach their natural 
climax in the account of Milton, which is broken up 
rather more than could have been wished, but is distinctly 
fresh and stimulating. It is interesting to find that the 
Dutch savants themselves are very sceptical as to the reality 
of Milton's obligations to Vondel. The two chapters de- 
voted to French literature, on the other hand, strike us as 
rather dry and perfunctory. Mr. Grierson has great names 
to deal with in Corneille, Malherbe, and Pascal, but he can 
hardly be said to have made the most of his opportunities. 
Italian Literature, under the blighting influence of Spanish 
dominion, the inquisition and counter-reformation generally, 
had declined sadly in intellectual energy and initiative since 
the days of Machiavelli and Tasso, but it seems to us rather 
doubtful whether, even in its decline, something more could 
not have been made of this branch of the subject. The rise 
of the commedia delle arte at this period, fot instance, is 
hardly touched upon. But the book is less adapted through- 
out to suit the meridian of Venice than that of Stellenbosch. 
There among our fellow-subjects who speak the Dutch taal 
it should meet with a cordial welcome. 


Maer ick helas! alleen 
Blijf vol veranderingen.” 


And so, with the verses of Hooft’s exquisite lyric upon our 
lips, let us cordially commend this learned little book to the 
individual fate to which, ere the beginning of created things, 
it had been predestined. PERISCOPUS. 


FIONA MACLEOD’S NEW BOOK.* 


This book has a very pathetic interest. Those who know 
the work of Fiona Macleod—and they are an increasing 
number, though such books as “hers” must always appeal 
to the minority who know the difference between beauty and 
prettiness—those who know the former works, we say, will 
greet with a joy, intense, though subdued, this beautiful gift 
from the grave. In an age of slip-shod, slap-dash work there 
is a great relief to be found in books like this, with its 
exquisite sense of style, its almost supersensitive feeling for 
the beauty of words. When we say this we do not mean 
merely that the writings of Fiona Macleod are eloquent and 
finely balanced. There is no mere cataract of beautiful 
words in them ; but they have style in the Pateresque sense. 
She is, indeed, scrupulous and economical of force, as a 
worker in precious stones must be, where every word has its 
hard, gem-like value and soft, reflected lights. 

The British public is a little afraid of such art as 
“‘hers,’’ yet it has recognised that this work is full of a 
profound passion for the beauty of the world around us. No 
one can mistake this who reads the dedication of “Where 
the Forest Murmurs,” to one “ without whose encouragement 
and good counsel this volume probably would not have been 
written ” :— 


““Then, perchance, it might have gone to that Y. Brasil Press 
in the Country of the Young, wherefrom are issued all the de- 
lightful books, which, though possible and welcome in 
Tir-na-n’ Og, are unachieved in this more difficult world, except 
in dreams and hopes. It would be good to have readers among 
the kindly Shee . . . but, till one gets beyond the foam yonder, 
the desire of the heart is for comrades here. These hours of 
beauty have meant so much to me, somewhat in the writing, 
but much more in the long, incalculable hours and days out 
of which the writing has risen, like the blue smoke out of 
woods, that I want to share them with others. . . .” 


“Till one gets beyond the foam yonder”! how unexpected 


* “Where the Forest Murmurs.” (Country Life Office.) 


and exquisite is that use of the word “ foam ”—and perhap- 
that strikes one first ; but when one re-reads it how deep is it- 
pathos! 

In this book of nature-studies on such subjects as the 
Clans of the Grass, the Tides, the Wild Apple, Still Waters. 
the Tribe of the Plover, Summer Clouds and the Coming oi 
Dusk there are some unforgettable pages. There are sud- 
den, simple sayings in them that have a transcendent beauty, 
like that surely immortal one in the * Dominion of Dreams ” 
“It is God who builds the nest of the blind bird.” If there 
is any one sentence in the language more directly beautiful! 
I do not know it. 

It is curious, but not incomprehensible, how Fiona Macleod 
liked to hide the deeper feelings under a mask. There is a 
poem in this book called the “ Hill-Water,” which I can only 
compare with some of Rossetti’ translations from the Italian 
poets, and it is prefaced thus :— 


‘For my own part, I find myself in so great agreement with 
a friend, who expresses better than I can do the love and 
haunting spell of the brown hill-water (which is neither a river 
nor exactly a stream, but with something of each), that I have 
been constrained to ask leave to let it appear here.” 


We see no harm in divulging now that this poem was written 
by William Sharp himself, and in adding that we hope it 
will not be long before his promised volume of poems sees 
the light. 

The work of Fiona Macleod must not ever be confused 
with mere “Celtery.” It is in the main-stream of English 
literature; or, to vary the metaphor, it is a garden where 
not only roses from Broceliande, but all roses, grow; roses 
from remotest Asia to Abyssinia and Barbary; even a hand- 
ful from Hellas—a spray from Sappho, a wine-flusht cluster 
from Anacreon, a dew-wet bloom from Theocritus. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all the studies in this 
book is that entitled ‘*‘ The Hill-Tarn,’’? which relates how a 
gillie climbed to an almost inaccessible mountain-tarn in mid- 
winter, reaching it as a red fire of sunset flared along the 
mountain crests. The tarn was frozen deep, but was black 
as basalt. “At first he thought small, motionless icebergs 
lay in it, but wondered at their symmetrical circle. He 
descended as far as he dared, and saw that seven wild swans 
were frozen on the tarn’s face.” Some time afterwards the 
gillie repeated his perilous feat. They were still there, 
motionless, ready for flight, as it seemed. We can give no 
adequate idea of the picture Fiona Macleod gives of this 
coronal of white swans above the black face of that distant 
and lonely tarn, or of the symbolism into which the picture 
melts as into an eternal horizon, while in a dream one listens 
“to the rustle of unloosening wings, and sees seven white 
phantoms rise cloud-like, and like clouds at night drift swiftly 
into the dark, as the wild swans traverse obscure, forgotten 
ways to the secret country beyond sleep and dreams and 
silence.” 

The book ends with a fragment which is the last thing 
that Fiona Macleod wrote, and it is called “The Star of 
Rest.” 


** Rest—what an oceanic word! I have been thinking of this 
unfathomable, impenetrable word with mingled longing and 
wonder, and even awe.” 


Altogether the book is haunting and unforgettable ; and 
we find it difficult to express our gratitude for it in merely 
critical terms. It is one of those pieces of nature-study 
which, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, have that rarest of all 
modern qualities—“ healing power.” ALFRED NOYES. 


OWEN MEREDITH.* 


To the true bookman a volume of literary letters is of more 
value than all the novels in Stationers’ Hall Court; and 
these “epistolary remains” of Robert, Lord Lytton, will 
count as treasure-trove to many an eager reader. The 
material, which was, no doubt, voluminous, has been most 
tactfully arranged by his daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, who, 
by the good sense which marks her editorship, and the even 
better taste which everywhere illumines her own sympathetic 
comments, affords abundant proof that the genius of literature 


* “Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of 
Lytton.” Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. In Two Volumes. 
21s. net. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
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by no means deserted her family in the first generation after 
that of the author of “ Zanoni.” The letters are indeed most 
admirably handled. In the earlier portion of the book, where 
explanation is more essentially needed, they are supplemented 
by a sufficiently intimate and informative biography, and 
throughout the two volumes the connecting links are invari- 
ably supplied with complete lucidity, and a thoroughly self- 
denying retirement of the biographers own personality. 
Lytton and his friends are allowed to speak for themselves ; 
and so effectually are all divagations and repetitions avoided 
that the correspondence retains the fullest interest of charac- 
ter and narrative, displaying, to more advantage than almost 
any book we can remember of recent origin, the anxieties 
and the compensations of the literary life. 

We have spoken of these letters, and of Robert Lytton’s 
life generally, as concentrated upon literary interests, not 
without running risks at the hands of the historical pre- 
cisian. We shall be reminded at once that Lytton was by 
profession a diplomatist, and only in his leisure a poet, and 
that during his life he was far more conspicuous for his 
public services at Athens, at Madrid, at Paris, and, above 
all, for his much-discussed administration in India, than 
he could ever have hoped to be as an original writer. This 
indeed is true, if we content ourselves with a superficial 
estimate ; but the real interest of a man’s life lies upon the 
level of his soul's ambition—U0bi thesaurus, ibi cor—and 
few readers of these “ Letters ” will be ready to deny that to 
Robert Lytton the most actual side of life lay, not in drawing- 
rooms and in council-chambers, but in the secret and inspirit- 
ing haunts of the imagination. “This was the real life, and 
that the dream.” That he served his country with singleness 
of purpose and high distinction is only another proof of the 
fact so often demonstrated, that the deeper a man’s imagina- 
tion may penetrate, the surer is his hold upon material cir- 
cumstances. It is only in the world of comic opera that a 
poet’s life is devoted to feeding on roses and lying among 
lilies. In the world of common experience it is the poet who 
most often has his hand upon the destinies of mankind. 

And from the beginning Robert Lytton’s heart was given 
over unreservedly to poetry: indeed, he would have adopted 
the literary profession altogether, had his father given him 
leave. But those were the days of the autocracy of the 
family arm-chair; and to the natural authority of Bulwer 
Lytton was added the true devotion of a son who believed 
in his father’s advice as being, all things considered, the 
wisest in the world. So when his father, in answer to the 
young man’s suggestion that he should like to abandon 
diplomacy for literature, replied that “ All great natures must 
have some little dash of the former Stoic; all must do what 
they don’t like,” and that if he himself were doing what he 
liked, he would be writing new ‘‘ King Arthurs ’? under the 
orange groves of Nice instead of toiling at journalism in 
London ; when, in short, the son received the full douche of 
his father’s worldly-wisdom, he at once accepted the situa- 
tion as inevitable. “What you have said,” he replied, “is 
quite enough. I shall only recur in thought to those sug- 
gestions for the future with regret that they were ever made.” 
It was a filial submission, but one fancies that the regret 
must have been the other way. For literature, and poetry 
in particular, remained to the end the mistress of his life. 
Duty might draw him one way, and he never shirked her 
summons ; but only too often “his eyes 


“Were with his heart, and that was far away.” 


If he regretted at all, it may be suspected that he regretted 
his allegiance to a career which drew him farther and farther 
away from his kindred inclinations. 

For he loved poetry with all his soul: indeed, as one reads 
these letters, it is impossible to resist the impression that 
people really did care more for literature fifty years ago 
than they do to-day—cared for it, that is to say, with a more 
heart-whole devotion. There was probably never a time like 
the present for making a literary reputation, nor one in which 
people talked more about those who write; but fifty 
years ago, the Brownings, the Tennysons, the Lyttons, and 
all that devoted company, seem to have lived, not for 
what they could get out of literature, but for the disinterested 
love of literature itself. This impression is borne in upon one 
with peculiar emphasis, as one reads the letters that circle 
round the publication of Robert Lytton’s early volumes. 
Alas! the fame of these books has long since withered in 


the shadow of borgetfulness ; except for the careful student 
of the poetry of the century, hardly anyone now reads “ The 
Wanderer,”’ or ‘* Clytemnestra,”’ or ** Lucille.’?. But the ten- 
der grace of a day that is dead floats back upon us, as we 
read of the warm ambitions and high hopes with which 
these poems were launched upon the world; and an even 
surer sense of the sincere literary devotion with which they 
were written is instilled into us by a perusal of the abso- 
lutely frank and open criticism with which these eager spirits 
judged one another's children of the fancy. Mrs. Browning 
tells Robert Lytton quite unaffectedly that much of his dis- 
carded poem, “ The Abbess,” was a mere echo of other con- 
temporaries ; and he replies, with equal candour, that the 
poetical atmosphere of her “ Poems before Congress” seetas 
to him directly antipathetic to poetry. Nobody is offended by 
these honest opinions: each friend seeks the other’s deliberate 
judgment. O st sic omnes! But such a spirit comes only 
of an undivided devotion to the artist’s art for its own sake. 

And what these “ Letters” tell us of the artist, they repeat, 
with equal emphasis, of the man. Robert Lytton was clearly 
a man of great tenderness and deep concentration; and, 
much as he loved his art, he loved his friends no less. His 
family letters bear evidence to the truest affection ; his entire 
sympathy with such of his associates as the Brownings, John 
Forster, and Mr. John Morley, shows him to have been 
capable, although naturally reticent, of wide spiritual ex- 
pansiveness. It is possible that, like many men who are 
dominated by intellectual interests, he required frequent 
communion to keep that sympathy in full flower. The fact 
that, when he ceased to see Browning regularly, he ceased 
also to care very emphatically for his later work, seems to 
argue something of this need of stimulus and refreshment. 
But for the most part his loyalties, once aroused, were un- 
assailable ; and, devoted as he was in his relations as hus- 
band and father, he was equally devoted as a son. Here he 
must have had much to endure, for Bulwer Lytton was no 
easy master; yet in all the crises of his life the son always 
turned to his father, almost, as it were, for commands. It 
was at his father’s wish that he first wrote under a pseudonym : 
it was only by his father’s permission (when another Mere- 
dith, “an author in prose and verse, also a client of Chap- 
man,” objected to being forestalled) that he adopted his own 
name; it was to his father’s criticism that he subjected all 
his work, and even brought his own domestic interests for 
advice and approval. A good son is apt to make a good 
father, and in Lytton’s case the rule was abundantly proved 
true. The love of his children is indicated at every turn 
of this touching narrative: that which the fountain sent forth 
returned again to the fountain. Indeed, in many ways he 
must have had a happy life: for he made few enemies, and 
many friends ; and, if he had to endure the sufferings com- 
mon to all sensitive natures, he was at any rate granted the 
heights to recompense him for the depths. 

It is probable that he was a little disappointed by the lack 
of general acceptance for his poetry, but he was too good an 
artist not to appreciate where the fault lay. Capable of deep 
emotion, and often visited by an access of genuine inspira- 
tion, he was too spasmodic in feeling to sustain a poetic 
flight, and too little self-conscious to elaborate. The careful 
artifice of Tennyson was impossible to him: if he did not get 
his effect at the moment, he had inevitably lost it for ever. 
“I keep the word ‘if,’” he said, “ for my epitaph”: meaning 
that, if he had had the opportunity to be consistent to his 
ideals, he might have done more. 

Well, it is the common epitaph. There are very few 
tombs upon which it might not be engraved. And, even if 
the “world’s chariot-wheels,” of which he wrote, ground out 
some of the divine spirit which animated him; and if the 
loss of dear ones and the menace of the years brought him 
his dark hours, as they do for all but the intellectually 
obtuse ; he had nevertheless the unfailing consolation of the 
pursuit of beauty to enlighten him, and the solace of hope to 
lead him through the shadows. 


‘“The Now is an atom of sand, 
And the Near is a perishing clod; 
But Afar is a Faéry Land, 
And Beyond is the bosom of God.” 


This is the true light upon the hill-tops, which grows brighter 
as the journey closes, and beckons onward unto the perfect 
day. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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RONSARD AND LA PLEIADE.* 

Although it would be excessive to say that the poetry of 
the Pléiade has ever (since perhaps its own day) been widely 
known in England, there have for the last thirty years and 
more been fair opportunities of knowing it, even for those 
who have home-keeping wits in the way of selecting books. 
In 1872 Mr. Lang’s “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France” 
gave not a little of the best in English; and next year Mr. 
Pater’s ‘* Studies *’ dealt with the subject critically in the 
most attractive and stimulating fashion; while in the early 
eighties the present reviewer included some score of the 
originals in his ‘* French Lyrics.”’ Still, the whole works 
of the Pléiade group have never been very easy of access 
even in French editions: and it is quite possible that the 
singular conservatism of French literary criticism—a_ con- 
servatism which has outlasted the Romantic movement 
itself—has had some prejudicial effect on the general estimate 
of the Prince of Poets. But in recent times both Ronsard 
and the Ronsardists have been championed from new 
sides both here and in France. Mr. Sidney Lee and others 
have maintained, with good if not perhaps with quite 
complete reason, that the influence of the school on Eliza- 
bethan poetry was much greater than used to be thought. 
While in France a march has, so to speak, béen stolen by 
a wing of the conservatives themselves on their comrades 
in the contention that much of the best in the Malherbe- 
Boileau reforms was itself stolen from the Pléiade, and that 
the Pléiade was abused to cover the theft. There is, let it 
be repeated, much if not the whole truth in these apparently 
new views. It is well, however, to remember—first that the 
chief poet of the school to whom Elizabethan indebtedness 
has been made out is Desportes, and that Desportes simply 
ransacked Italian sources, which the English poets may 
have consulted for themselves; and, secondly, that Malherbe 
and Boileau did not take, but on the contrary rejected with 
scorn, the best parts of the Pléiade legacy, the charming 
coloured phraseology which such a man as Fénelon could 
regret bitterly, and the exquisitely varied metres which the 
men of 1830, under the influence of Sainte-Beuve in theory 
and Hugo in practice, were at last to revive. Mr. Wynd- 
ham, quite naturally, strengthens himself from both these 
new sources of alliance, but he hardly needed the reinforce- 
ment. To have no eye for the beauty of the Pléiade is to 
have no ear for poetry. 

He has wisely combined all the three methods of exhibit- 
ing the subject to English readers. There is a critical 
Introduction of some sixty pages to begin with, and about 
the same amount, or a little less, of translation at the end; 
while the bulk and centre of the book are, as is proper, occu- 
pied with the originals themselves. These Selections are 
very good: though something from Tahureau might 
perhaps have been added, and it would certainly have been 
an advantage for most readers if very brief head-notes had 
been given to each author, with a modicum of information 
as to ‘* Life and Works.’’ But, on the whole, the best- 
informed and most whole-hearted lover of the school may be 
very well content with this ushering of it to more general 
knowledge. On what we may call Mr. Wyndham’s own 
part of the book there is room, of course, for amicable 
differences. The plan of translating into ** the original 
metres ’’ has, of course, a specious appearance, and, what is 
more, it is a guarantee that the translator has not taken 
his work in a light or slipshod spirit. It is, moreover, in- 
finitely preferable to the other plan, of translating into 
metres which simply *t swear at’? those of the original, as 
in the case of Tennysonian blank verse for Old or Middle 
English alliterative rhythm. But there is the danger—which 
is so great as to be sometimes inevitable and insuperable— 
that the same metre in different languages gives quite 
different effects. Mr. Wyndham has got the better of this 
danger sometimes, but not always. Instances of the former 
and happier case are his versions of Gilles Durant’s most 
lovely ** Le Souley and A Charlotte of the latter and 
not so happy, that of Passerat’s ** Villanelle.”’ 
The clinging, plaintive grace of 

“Jai perdu ma tourterelle, 
Est-ce point elle que joye? 
Je veux aller apres elle,” 
* “Ronsard and La Plcéiade.” With Selections from their 


Poetry and some Translations in the Original Metres. By 
George Wyndham. (Macmillan and Co.) 


famous 


is probably irrecoverable when the seal of the language is 
broken and the essence has dispersed itself. 


It certainly 
does not seem to us to be recovered in 


“T have lost my turtle-dove, 

Is not that her call to me? 

To he with her were enough.” 
But no wise man quarrels with another for not doing the 
impossible; it may be doubted whether any generous man 
quarrels with another for attempting it. In not a few cases 
Mr. Wyndham has commanded the success which he has 
nearly always deserved. 

So one might find some knots in the reed of his Introduc- 
tion, if the process were not nearly as idle as it is un- 
gracious. It is certainly an over-inference from Putten- 
ham’s statement—‘‘ this metre of twelve syllables the 
Frenchman calleth a verse Alexandrine: and is with our 
modern rhymers most usual *’—to say that ‘* much English 
verse has been lost which was modelled on Ronsard’s 
metre.’” Quite enough Alexandrines survive, in various 
adjustments, from the earlier Elizabethan period to justify 
the statement as it stands, especially if we note that 
Puttenham does not say ‘‘ the most usual.’? And when we 
find various-lengthed lyric in the ‘* Kalendar ’’ and else- 
where, to go to the Pléiade for its suggestion is to ignore 
pure English patterns from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century downwards. But this is mere cavilling. The 
general tendency of the essay is the thing: and that is quite 
right. The Pléiade had its faults—faults obvious enough 
and perhaps numerous enough. But it had—both from 
the critical and the creative side—the merits which every 
great school of literature and of poetry ought to have, and 
which its successor in its own country, for a century and 
a half, most fatally and conspicuously lacked. The critical 
merit was that it regarded literature, both national and 
general, as a whole; that its enthusiasm for the ancients did 
not interfere with its enthusiasm for Italian; and that its 
enthusiasm for both of these did not prevent it from endea- 
vouring to preserve and utilise those older riches of French 
which were soon to be so recklessly thrown away. The crea- 
tive merit was that it knew both the secrets of poetic charm, 
the fire and the honey which ought to characterise the wine of 
poetry. To read the best of the Alexandrines of Agrippa 
d’Aubigné (on whom, by the way, Mr. Wyndham does not 
draw) and then those of Boileau or even of Racine, to read 
such things as those two poems of Durant’s above men- 
tioned, and then any French eighteenth-century lyric, is one 
of the most extraordinary experiences of the kind possible in 
literature. We cannot quite parallel it even in our own 
Augustan and Elizabethan periods, because the continued 
repute of Shakespeare and Milton made it impossible to 
‘take the light out of Heaven,”’ as regards language and 
versification, to the same complete extent. Mr. Wyndham’s 
book will give many people, who would not and, indeed, 
could hardly have had it otherwise, the opportunity of 
making this curious experience in part, and may encourage 
some to follow it up afterwards; while to those who merely 
confine themselves to itself, it ought to provide both instruc- 
tion and delight in ample measure. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA.* 


For a work of this kind it would be hard to find any other 
writer quite so well qualified as Mr. Wells. He has become 
confirmed in the prophetic habit, and in America he finds 
a specially favourable field for its exercise. The whole of 
his previous training had been in a sort a preparation for 
his recent visit of observation. He approached the New 
World with an almost perfect equipment in the way of 
interest in and sympathy with its aims and achievements. It 
is true his visit was brief, as he takes frequent opportunities 
of reminding us. But we are now educated up to the point 
of admitting that there is a value in the rapid impression 
produced by a three months’ active tour. It is different 
from, but not necessarily inferior to, the reasoned state- 
ment of the results of long vears of observation. Each kind 
of estimate cf a nation’s activity is valuable in its own way, 


and neither can take the place of the other. The man who 


writes after a residence of thirty years in a country has to: 


pay for his fulness by a loss of freshness, and by the omission 


* “The Future in America.” By H. G. Wells. 
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of many important points that have lost their power to 
attract the attention of the observer through the dulling in- 
fluence of familiarity. Mr. Wells tells us that he did not 
«o to America merely to look about him. He went rather 
to seek answers to various questions that had been pressing 
upon him for years. He was thus in a particularly favour- 
able frame of mind to approach his subject. But one rather 
vathers from the book that the ready-made questions had 
to be recast. However well prepared the visitor to America 
may be, he almost invariably finds that the conditions are 
different from those he had expected. He cannot complain 
that anyone has misinformed him on any point. Things 
are just as people have told him, but somehow they strike 
him as different. 

The element of size is, of course, of fundamental im- 
portance in any estimate of things American. Here Mr. 
Wells seems to differentiate unfairly against the forces of 
nature as compared with those of civilisation. ‘* A hundred 
tons of water,’’ he tells us, ‘is just as stunning as ten 
million. A hundred tons of water stuns us altogether, and 
what more do you want? ’’? Yet when he comes to deal with 
the vastness of New York or Chicago, he cannot but feel 
impressed by the mere immensity of things. One is 
stunned no doubt at the first encounter with the American 
rush, but by and by the threshold of stun rises, and we are 
able to take in a much wider range before the next stun 
appears, and therein lies the justification of the distinction 
implied in the book. As a matter of fact, we are explicitly 
told that Mr. Wells’ main interest is in the reaction of 
intelligence upon what is non-intelligent. ‘* My hero in the 
confused drama of human life is intelligence.’’ He finds 
the continent flooded with intelligence, but is surprised at 
certain remarkable gaps. In a striking chapter on State- 
Blindness he works out the contrast between the keen intelli- 
gence of the individual within the range of his own interests, 
with the widespread failure to grasp the meaning of the 
State as a whole. ‘“ It is a matter of something wanting, 
that the American shares with the great mass of prosperous 
middle-class people in England.’’ Here as elsewhere the 
author is eminently fair, and admits that this State-blindness 
is world-wide—only in America the conditions make it much 
more aggravated and much more dangerous. 

Mr. Wells feels that the Americans are too optimistic about 
the Immigration question: ** Every American above forty, 
and most of those below that limit, seem to be enthusiastic 
advocates of unrestricted immigration.”” They maintain 
that the offspring of the immigrants are the best citizens. 
But Mr. Wells has his doubts. He contrasts the kind of 
immigrants now entering the States with those of former 
years, and is not happy. ‘* England no longer supplies any 
great quantity of Americans, Scotland barely any, France is 
exhausted; Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia have, it seems, 
disgorged nearly all their surplus load and now run dry.”’ 
The supply is limiting itself to Eastern Europe, and it took 
a visit to the central school of the Educational Alliance to 
restore Mr. Wells’ spirits. There he saw the immigrant 
children in the process of being Americanised by flag- 
saluting and oath-taking. He admitted to his young lady 
guide that it was the most touching thing he had seen in 
America, and adds, to show that he was not merely carried 
away by a momentary impression, ‘* And so it remains.” 

He is not too sure about the American schools, however 
— which are as backward in some States as they are for- 
ward in others.’”? He thinks that the Americans need to be 
convinced * that their belief in the superiority of their public 
schools to those of England and Germany is an illusion, or 
at least that their schools are inadequate to the task before 
them.’’ Of the American Universities he is more hopeful, 
though here too he has a useful criticism to offer. He finds 
‘‘ that the disposition of the university founder is altogether 
too much towards buildings and memorial inscriptions, and 
all too little towards the more difficult and far more valuable 
end of putting men of pre-eminent ability into positions of 
stimulated leisure.’’ What a happily-turned phrase the final 
two words make! 

One of the main charms of the book is the conspicuous 
honesty of the writer. One cannot help feeling that one is 
getting the precise reaction that events produced on the 
author. He tells us exactly how things struck him, even 
when it demands a little courage. “Not every writer would 
‘have the courage to acknowledge that he ‘had read the 


Princess as a boy, but ‘‘ had honourably forgotten the inci- 
dent.’’ It is true that it gives him an opportunity of gratify- 
ing the desire, in which he glories, to gird at schoolmasters. 
‘* It is the mistake of the scholastic mind all the world over, 
to learn too thoroughly and carry too much.”’ 

The buoyant hopefulness of the Americans is not reflected 
in the general tone of this book. Mr. Wells finds it hard 
to lay his finger on any definite signs of decay, but he 
cannot help reminding us that developments in America 
need not necessarily be in the direction we should all like. 
There is such a thing as retrogression. To be sure at the 
present moment the country can receive three-quarters 
of a million additional workers each year without a fall in 
wages. But how long will this last? Mr. Wells seems to 
see in the future a gradual cleavage appearing between the 
two classes, the rich and the poor, the rich becoming richer 
and the poor poorer. In his own graphic way he speaks 
of the great fortunes ‘* taking on immortality and declining 
to disintegrate when their founders die.’’ Not that he 
cherishes any rancour against the multi-millionaires. He 
treats them as he would the trade winds. They are natural 


phenomena. The same tolerance is shown in the chapter on 
Corruption. It is to some extent a matter of naming, and it 


is very difficult indeed to say where keen business passes over 
into dishonest dealing. Though Mr. Wells has ‘ ranged 
through all the scale between a buoyant optimism and 
despair,’’ he has come to believe that the average citizen 
is not a rogue: he is-‘* fundamentally honest, but a little 
confused ethically.” 

More lamentable are the facts of child-labour. In the 
States it appears that there are over 1,700,000 children under 
15 engaged in regular work. This Mr. Wells considers ‘* the 
weakest spot in America’s fine front of national well-being.”’ 
The explanation of the toleration of the abomination of ‘* noc- 
turnal child employment ’’ is to be found in the ‘ great 
theory of the liberty of property and the subordination of the 
State to business, upon which American institutions are 
based. That theory has no regard for children. Indeed, it 
is a theory that disregards women and children, the cardinal 
facts of life, altogether. They are, in America, private 
things.” 

The general effect left after reading the book is that the 
author is disappointed, though he is extremely reluctant to 
admit it. It is true that in the very remarkable chapter, 
‘* Two Studies in Disappointment,’? we have two cases of 
extreme harshness, only one of which could have happened 
among ourselves. If the facts of the MacQueen case are as 
stated, it is inconceivable that the man could in this country 
be kept in prison as he has been. As to the Gorky affair, it 
is probable that we would be better to make no comparisons, 
though we cannot but sympathise with the attitude adopted 
in the volume. In the chapter on the Tragedy of Colour, we 
are brought face to face with a problem that is easier to 
solve in direct ratio to our distance from the colour belt. 
Mr. Wells’ attitude is the only one that will be tolerated in 
this country, and perhaps as onlookers we may have a better 
view of the game than those actually engaged. But we 
must have, as he has, deep sympathy with those who are 
called upon to deal with the problem that is so well named 
by the chapter heading. Various solutions are suggested 
in the volume and their difficulties pointed out, but the end 
of the chapter leaves the negro waiting ‘* for finer under- 
standings and a nobler time.’’ 

In some of his works Mr. Wells has gone too far into 
the future, according to his critics. 
to have gone hardly far enough. One feels that there is 
almost too little prophecy. One is called upon to put on 
one’s own mantle and prophesy for oneself. Indeed, after 
reading the book one feels a strong inclination to read the 
future, an inclination that is the direct outcome of the vivid 
impression made upon the mind by the author. The book 
is intensely interesting. The subject grips one. The style 
is an admirable illustration of the author’s favourite adjec- 
tive as applied to style—' prehensile.” Joun ApDams. 


In this book he appears 


LUCAS MALET’S SAINT AND SINNER.* 
Holding her mask in one hand, Charles Kingsley’s younger 
daughter presents to the expectant British public the long- 


* “The Far Horizon.” 
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promised successor of “Sir Richard Calmady.” I say 
expectant, for Lucas Malet is a shining figure in latter-day 
romance—or call it realism if you prefer that label—and 
beyond question her work is literature. Incidentally she has 
told us what art should achieve, “things of beauty and 
moment holding in them the promise of enduring result.” 
Does “The Far Horizon” answer this high demand? A 
second wise word, from the lips of Poppy St. John, who 
knows her business well, may give the critic pause, for “a 
play’s the same as a ship, if there’s any real art in it. It 
needs time to find itself.” Every new creation needs time. 
And this exceedingly original book is a creation from first 
to last. 

I am going to praise it, but we will skip the advertisable 
epithets. Lucas Malet does not cater for the bookstall, even 
because she overflows with epigram, is brilliant to the 
dazzling-point, and strikes out right and left. Of “Sir 
Richard” I said that it called for almost as much courage in 
the reader as it showed in the writer, if it was to be justly 
judged. Here, too, courage, though of a somewhat different 
type, will be in request. There is nothing physically dis- 
agreeable, or Victor Hugo-like, attaching to the story. But 
its name prepares us for the unusual, the exotic, and espe- 
cially the un-English. A tale of London, observe, yet with 
eutlooks towards the infinite. Real as the Fulham Road, 
but romance in the heart of it. Like Flaubert’s miracle of 
the commonplace, it sketches a ‘* Sentimental Education ”’; 
then it soars up to heights and lights transcending our thick- 
est fog or shooting down rays on grimy November. It is 
made from materials vulgar enough to defy the cynic. And 
it challenges his admiration as true to the letter. I could 
fancy it in French when I consider its brevity, workmanship, 
language, audacity, and distinction. But no French author 
living could have written it. For one thing, the idea is essen- 
tially humorous, a tragi-comedy which dares to smile in the 
very crisis and sharp touch of emotion, whether stirred by 
heaven or earth. Now what is that idea? 

Maupassant gives somewhere the last reflections of a bank 
clerk, who, meditating in the Champs Elysées on his years of 
monotonous drudgery, goes home and commits suicide. It 
is a powerful conception. Lucas Malet fixes on the like 
person just as his bank dismisses him to old age and loneli- 
ness—why should his end not be the same? Dominic 
Iglesias, however, replies to Maupassant in the only effective 
way. He finds love, duty, religion, and a beautiful death 
quite simply, without heroic adventures, in the London we 
know. He is altogether, perhaps, the most impressive 
Spanish gentleman our literature holds—though a super- 
annuated clerk. Lucas Malet believes, I should say, that 
character creates destiny and the personage makes the situa- 
tion. Also that contrast is the secret of power. Accord- 
ingly, her pensive Spaniard, whose life has been a long 
renunciation, meets the actress Poppy St. John, and they 
take up their parts. 

We can imagine (but had better not) how Maupassant 
would have executed his puppets with a cruel gaiety, 
trampling human nature into the mud. Far otherwise here. 
Poppy St. John is all a woman of the boards should, and 
should not, be—amusing, wilful, passionate, changeable— 
a genius, an infant, a gamine, abounding in “ patter” and 
good sense, with painted cheeks, wistful eyes, and a heart of 
gold. Those who know the stage will pronounce her life- 
like. She has a husband—in the middle distance—who 
writes unsuccessful plays; again we must borrow from the 
French, for de Courcy Smyth is ux raté, one that talks but 
cannot do, and goes out evilly. She has also an Alaric 
Barking, son of the bank where Dominic toiled; he is the 
average young man about town, sensuous, not ill-natured, 
whom Poppy quits at the right hour, letting him go back to 
virtue and Chester Square. Thus briefly summed, the tale 
is far from pretty. But, anyhow, in her own language, 
Poppy has “cleaned the slate.” She keeps it clean. She 
becomes great in her profession ; but what is more to the pur- 
pose, her delightful and generous character, rescued from base 
elements by Dominic's friendship, comes into the light, and 
will carry her safe to the end, as we hope. 

Poppy is real, though on the stage. A group for which we 
must ever be thankful to Lucas Malet—the Lovegroves of 
Trimmers Green and their acquaintance—yield us, by way 
of opposition, matter for irony, and it is not wanting. The 
British family at home, its conventions and illusions, its 


gossip and its match-making, with Dominic Iglesias to fix 
our standard of romance and Poppy our standard of passion, 
invited the Comic Muse, but will probably declare this draw- 
ing a caricature. What would Miss Austen have said? I 
think the immortal Jane could not but have doated on 
Serena. Serena is perfect in her genteel imbecility, her 
imaginary love-affair with Iglesias, her musings and spiteful- 
ness; she deserves a place in “ Pride and Prejudice.” But 
Trimmer’s Green altogether has something of the “ Keep- 
sake ” about it, and is a satirical Watteau. 

I come back to Iglesias, greatly original, and, so far as I 
can tell, unique. To have made his acquaintance is to know 
him once for all. I grant my own bias, if need be. Those 
who in youth have had Spanish friends will feel as I do, and 
recognise Lucas Malet’s intimate touch, firm as Velasquez, 
laying on a deep, true colour, which is splendid and likely to 
last. If only the islander at home could seize our point of 
view! For this it is which baffles certain of us, when we 
write English, and happen to be a little cosmopolitan—we 
find ourselves judged by Trimmers Green. Dominic, a 
Spaniard on the father’s side, Irish through his beautiful, 
suffering mother, bred in the hot air of revolutionary plans, 
alien to the English Church and State—how shall we make 
his rare qualities felt in the London fog? Here again the 
tragi-comedy strikes home. Yet his London, the huge 
monster, is not a despicable thing. Perhaps no feature of 
this admirably woven tissue will be more apparent to artist- 
eyes than its London in all weathers—visual as Flaubert 
could render the lines, in a sense photographic, but with 
mystery toning the crudeness. 

Given, then, a superannuated bank clerk, an actress en 
retraite, not precisely innocent, and her drunken husband, who 
composes worthless plays, out of such matter to create “ things 
of beauty and moment, holding in them the promise of 
enduring result”! Has it been done? I think so. More- 
over, if Poppy St. John is not Browning's childlike Pom- 
pilia, yet Dominic both resembles and surpasses Capon- 
sacchi. Marriage between them was not the solution, nor 
could it be. There is a divine friendship possible to men 
and women. This poor actress, who weeps over Dominic's 
coffin, the paint still on her cheeks, might say, even as Pom- 
pilia when the end has come— 

‘Through such souls alone, 


God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And I rise.’” 


WILLIAM BARRY. 


A HOUSE REPEOPLED.* 

The reviewer who, in technical language, is called upon 
for a ‘‘ headed ’’ review is often enough in sore straits to 
find a title. Authors and publishers are familiar enough 
with the same difficulty, for it is only one book in a thousand 
that immediately suggests and insistently demands an 
obvious title. Miss Constance Hill’s new work is one of the 
rare exceptions, and we claim no credit for discovering a 
title which probably only the author’s modesty prevented her 
from using. ‘‘ A House Repeopled’’ is not only the title 
which will leap to the lips of every grateful reader of this 
delightful book, but it is also, we prophesy, the unanimous 
finding of the jury of critics. In ‘* Juniper Hall ’’ Miss Hill 
revealed to us a new literary genre. It was not biography. 
it certainly was not ‘* book-making.’’ We had to find a 
new name for a new thing, and fall back on some such 
clumsy device as calling it biographical reconstruction—a 
ponderous label to affix to a marvel of literary daintiness. 
In these days a literary discoverer is not usually long with- 
out industrious imitators. The moment a claim is pegged 
out, there appear a hundred gentlemen who write with ease, 
all pushful and eager to ‘‘ jump ”’ it. To the best of our 
knowledge, Miss Hill’s claim has been left quite undisturbed. 
“ Juniper Hall ’’ has had no worthy rival, and its author has 
only now been excelled by herself. 

As they turn the pages of this work, readers who are well 
acquainted with Madam D’Arblay’s Diary will at once greet 
many familiar extracts. They may be pardoned if they lie 
in their haste and judge of the book as crambe repetita. 
The effect of the book is cumulative, and as we read on and 
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on, we become increasingly aware of the skill with which 
Miss Hill has blended old and new wine and made of them 
an exhilarating vintage. Miss Hill proves herself a careful 
student of all the published Burney literature. She has had 
access also to a considerable quantity of Burney MSS. The 
union of knowledge and opportunity has produced a volume 
that will delight every lover of eighteenth-century literature. 

Though it is a book difficult to classify, its scope may 
easily be defined. It chronicles the history of the Burney 
family during their nine years’ residence in St. Martin’s 
Street, from 1774 to 1783. This may seem a narrow subject 
for a book, but Miss Hill has so handled it that we applaud 
her selection as a stroke of genius. The period fortunately 
covers the most interesting years of Fanny Burney’s life; 
it draws upon the most fascinating pages of her Diary. It 
was during this time that Fanny took the English reading 
world by storm with ‘ Evelina’? and ‘* Cecilia.”” The 
Burney family was then at the height of its prosperity. 
The old house in St. Martin's Street, once occupied by 
Newton, was then the shrine of every European musician 
and singer, all eager to meet the famous author of the 
‘* History of Music.”’ By means of judicious extracts from 
the diaries of Fanny Burney and her sisters, and by in- 
numerable side-lights derived from a scholarly knowledge 
of relevant contemporary literature, Miss Hill has repeopled 
the old house, and has given us the best and truest picture 
we know of a very charming eighieenth-century household. 
How charming it was may best be told in Johnson’s words : 
‘** 1 love all that breed whom I can be said to know; and one 
or two whom I hardly know, I love upon credit, and love 
them because they love each other.’’ ‘* "Tis a sweet family,” 
said Mrs. Thrale, and the great singer, Pacchierotti, adds his 
naively-worded tribute, ** Sense and wit inhabit here; sensi- 
bility has taken up her abode in this house.” 

It was a very merry and lively house whose history Miss 
Hill so pleasantly chronicles. Its visitors included all the 
great names of the day. Garrick would call before the 
young ladies were ‘‘ up,’’ and the afternoons were constantly 


The House in St. Martin’s Street. 
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Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and James 
Boswell at a meeting of the ‘‘ TurkK’s Head Club.” 
After Nollekens. 


(Reproduced from ‘The House in St. Martin’s Street,” by kind permission ot 
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intruded on by great singers and ardent suitors. The two 
people who attract us most in Miss Hill's narrative are not, 
however, of the great literary luminaries of these great 
Georgian days. It is good to hear once more of ‘‘ Daddy ”” 
Crisp, surely one of the most charming letter-writers of his 
own or of any age. His letters to Fanny Burney are models 
of sound sense and playful humour and chivalrous friend- 
ship. No young writer ever had a better adviser than the 
‘* hermit of Chesington,’’ whose own literary career was so 
unaccountably ‘* snuffed out by an article.’’ After but one 
meeting, Johnson passed on him a worthy eulogy. “Sir,” he 
said to Mr. Thrale, ‘* it is a very singular thing to see a 
man with all his powers so much alive, when he has so long 
shut himself up from the world. Such readiness of con- 
ception, quickness of recollection, facility of following dis- 
course started by others, in a man who has so long had only 
the past to feed upon, are rarely to be met with.’? The most 
amusing of all the visitors at St. Martin’s Street was the 
famous singer, Pacchierotti, whose broken English set the 
table in a roar. The Burney sisters undertook to teach him 
English, with the result that he was able to write this little 
cartel to Sheridan :— 

“ Pacchierotti sends his compliments to Mr. Sheridan, and is 
very displeased to be obliged to call him a Rascal—but his conduct 
is in everything so irregular he can give no better title to so great 
a Breaker of his Word. D—n him and his way of thinking, which 
I wish it may bring him to the Gallows.” 

Having written a letter to Fanny, Pace. (as they called 
him) declined Susan's revision. ‘* Oh, no!—She—come st 
dici?—She forbade me—prohibited me—hindered me—to 
show it to anybody. She will have it all my own nonsense 
and indeed she is so agréable, I could not decline to prove 
to her my bestiality.’ Susan objected to the last word, but 
Pacc. insisted. “Oh, bestiality, it is a charming word.”’ 
Another time, having written to Fanny and fearful of the 
errors he had made, he said, ‘* | am indeed a truly beast; 
my memory is withered, faded."* Poor Pace. ! He loved Fanny 
Burney in vain. He was a true gentleman as well as a great 
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artist. After a long and brilliant career, he died with the 
hope on his lips that he might be ‘‘ admitted to one of the 
humblest choirs in heaven.’? The glimpses we have of him 
are all loveable and contrast favourably with the occasional 
appearances of his fellow-countryman, Piozzi.  ‘* Piozzi 
could never understand the English ladies’ custom of being 
denied to visitors when calls were paid at inconvenient hours, 
and used to complain to Susan when he suffered that ‘ caliva 
sorte del not a tom.’”’ 

A very interesting chapter of this book is devoted to ‘‘ The 
Witlings,’’ Fanny Burney’s unpublished comedy. ‘* Daddy ”’ 
Crisp and Dr. Burney condemned it, and many hard things 
have been said of it since. Miss Hill arrives at a kindlier 
verdict, and the scenes she quotes leave us entirely of her 
opinion. A curious fact, which she does not note, is that 
the play was finished in the same year as Sheridan’s The 
Critic. The resemblance is very striking, ‘* Dabler ’’ and 
Codger ’’ being very near kinsmen to Sir Fretful and 
“*Sneer.’’ The resemblance is almost greater than a 
common obligation to ‘‘ The Rehearsal ’’ can account for. 
But anyhow, it was assuredly a very promising first attempt 
at comedy, and for once we doubt the wisdom of ‘* Daddy ”’ 
Crisp’s judgment. Fanny Burney, we take it, with a little 
practice and a little wholesome advice and encouragement 
might have adorned the English comedy of manners. A 
** damned tragedy made Daddy Crisp a hermit. We 
have grave doubts that the same misfortune blinded him to 
the promise of ‘* Fannikin’s ”’ play. 

To lay down this book is like being forced to quit a delight- 
ful and congenial company. We leave it with the same 
regret with which Miss Hill left the house which she has 
so vividly repeopled. 

“There are its three lofty windows overlooking St. Martin’s 
Street, and there is its carved chimney-piece, around which the 
Burneys and their friends so often sat and talked, and where the 
words of Garrick, and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the great 
Dr. Johnson were heard. And then, opening out of the drawing- 
room, is the library, or music-room, with the two harpsichords, 
upon which Hetty and her husband played their brilliant duets ; 
and where the soul-stirring tones of Pacchierotti’s voice were so 
often heard. 

“As we turn away we catch a glimpse of Dr. Burney’s study. 

“And now we are descending the wide oaken staircase, and it 
seems as if the strains of music were following us. We pause for 
a moment on the threshold, and then, as we pass into the outer 
world, the door of the house in St. Martin’s Street closes behind 


us.” J. H. Lospan. 


A ROMANCE OF BUSINESS.* 


That the life of a draper should be faithfully told, and, in 
the telling, shou'd prove something of a romance, is surely 
an achievement. Mr. H. G. Wells has done it, and done 
it finely in “ Kipps” and in “ The Wheels of Chance.” But 
Mr. Wells draws cheques upon the Bank of a Great Imagina- 
tion—and the ledgers of that bank are not open to public 
inspection—so that it is not always possible to compare the 
amount of the cheque with the balance. Mr. Hodder 
Williams, oa the contrary, draws cheques upon the Bank of 
Solid Facts, and an overdraft is easy of detection. When, 
in going back to the boyhood of his subject, he has, to an 
extent, to depend upon imagination, he shows himself an 
accomplished literary craftsman. Chapter I., in which he 
pictures young George Williams as a Jad of fourteen, driving 
with his father from Dulverton to Bridgwater to make his 
start in the world, is a beautiful piece of work, upon which 
the writer may deservedly be congratulated. Thereafter Mr. 
Hodder Williams settles down faithiully to follow the fooi- 
steps of the young apprentice from the little drapery shop 
in Bridgwater to an illustrious resting-place in the Cathedral! 
of the nation, where Sir George Williams, the honoured of 
his Sovereign, the beloved of thousands, and the founder of 
a great institution, was laid on the 14th of November, 1905, 
amid unique manifestations of public mourning and public 
respect. 

It is not necessary here to recapitulate the story of the 
life which Mr. Hodder Williams has so vividly told, for the 
outlines of that life are known to all. The fact that some 
of us have become a little impatient of Iaudatory lives of 
eminent public men, written by near relatives who seek 


* “The Life of Sir George Williams.” By J. E. Hodder Wil- 
liams. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


piously and perhaps pardonably to extol, if not to exag- 
gerate the virtues of the departed, makes Mr. Hodder 
Williams’s task the harder, and it is paying him only a 
deserved compliment to say that this biography is penned 
with conspicuous fairness and with no trace of partisanship 
or bias. 

Apart from its singular interest as the life of one of the 
most representative men of his day, Mr. Hodder Williams's 
book is an event of importance to all students of the religious 
progress of the last half-century. For it is practically an 
authoritative history of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, from the time when that great movement was no more 
than a dream, a hope, a prayer, in the heart of its founder, 
down to the present day, when the names on the roll fall 
not far short of three-quarters of a million, and when iis 
associate branches, all over the world, number 7,773. 

Of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Hodder Williams is no mere eulogist. 
Intensely sympathetic, even enthusiastic, as he is, he does 
not hesitate to speak plainly in regard to past narrowness 
and past mistakes, which, but for Sir George Williams's 
wisdom and tact, might seriously have limited its influence. 
A young man himself, Mr. Hodder Williams’s sound 
common-sense, and—what is less common than sense—his 
sense of humour make him recognise that the day of tea 
and texts and seed-cake is gone, and that the old Mutual 
Improvement Societies (how it carries one back to the last 
century to read of associations so named, and of the once 
popular Penny Readings!) are out of date. The reproach 
which has been brought against the Y.M.C.A. in the past— 
that it got hold of the steady young men who were not likely 
to go wrong, while those who were most in need of help 
against the temptations of a great city were left out in the 
cold—no longer exists. It is a reproach which, if Mr. Hodder 
Williams’s wise concluding words be taken to heart, will 
never again be heard. He has told this story of a noble 
Christian life with sympathy, understanding, judgment, and 
marked literary ability, and in so doing has rendered service 
to the cause of Christianity, and has written a book which 
every young man, whether a member of the Association or 
not, would do well to read. 

Let me close this notice of a helpful, stimulating, and 
profoundly interesting volume by quoting the touching 
passage in which, for the last time, we see Sir George 
Williams among his familiar City surroundings. On the 
day before he left for Torquay, where he was so soon to die, 
he walked slowly through the warehouse, his eyes lighting 
up as he recognised the faces of men and women with whom 
he had been long associated in daily work. “We must be 
faithful to the end,” he said, taking the hand of an old 
business friend. 


“Tt was his last message to the City he had loved- so long and 
worked for so faithfully,”’ writes Mr. Hodder Willaims. “‘ The slight, 
bent figure walked down Paternoster Row. Men turned as they saw 
the fine, strong, white face, its deep thoughtful lines more 
marked than ever, the eyes sunk under the heavy white brows. And 
thus he passed out of sight of the business he had built and the- 
scene of his labours for God and for man—and turned Amen 
Corner.” 


“And turned Amen Corner”! Is it not a beautiful touch, 


for this the last picture which his biographer gives us of Sir 


George Williams in the flesh? It is only a seemingly 
casual mention of a City corner that is hemmed in’ between 
shop and warehouse and mart, and around which busy City 
men constantly and restlessly dart. Yet as we read of the 
bent and feeble form of the little, white-haired, and agec 
Christian turning Amen Corner, it seems to us as if, in 
turning Amen Corner, he walked straight into the presence 
of the Saviour whom he had so faithfully followed and 
loved-—as if to the beautiful life which was one long prayer 
God Himself had breathed a silent and final “ Amen.” 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE “OCTAVO” FOLIO.* 
The title of this edition does not quite correctly describe 


it. The first Folio does not present the complete works of 
Shakespeare. Here the first Folio text is used as far as it is 


* “The Complete Works of William Shakespeare.” Re- 
printed from the First Folio. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
tA. Clarke. With an Introduction by John Churton Collins, 
M.A., D.Litt. 13 vols. 8vo. 42s. and 84s. (George G. Harrap 
and Co.) 
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available ; passages found only in the Quartos are added in 
brackets. “Pericles” is given in the first Quarto text, and 
the Poems are printed in each instance from the earliest 
printed text. In foot-notes a selection of various readings 
may be found ; the meanings of some obsolete words are set 
down in the margin. A glossary to each play is appended 
at the end of the volume in which the play appears. A short 
introduction to each play deals with the argument, the 
sources, the duration of the action, the date of composition, 
and the early editions. The second volume opens with a 
brief biography of Shakespeare ; the first contains a general 
Introduction by Professor Churton Collins. Each volume 
has a frontispiece. The whole work is well planned and well 
executed. The editors are American, and are, I believe, 
engaged in producing an edition similar to this, but with a 
large body of notes and illustrative comment appended to 
each play. I much regret the absence from the present 
edition of such notes, for a reprint of the first Folio becomes 
doubly useful through scholarly annotation. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the American edition will cost the 
purchaser, if I am not mistaken, double the price of this 
English form of the work. The type is excellent, and I 
trust that the accuracy of the reprint may be relied on. It 
is, perhaps, too much to expect infallibility throughout a 
reprint in thirteen volumes. The size of the volumes is 
convenient for working purposes. The reader can take his 
first Folio where he can “lean and loafe at his ease, observ- 
ing” both his Shakespeare and “a spear of summer grassy.” 
Had the edition been published in Ireland we should have 
named it appropriately the Octavo Folio. 

Such, I think, is an accurate description of what this 
edition offers. I am not one of those who hold that he who 
does not read Shakespeare in the text of the first Folio shall 
without doubt perish everlastingly. I am, indeed, heretic 
enough to believe that a good modern text, such as that of 
the Globe or the Oxford Shakespeare, approximates, in every- 
thing except the spelling and the punctuation, far more 
closely to what Shakespeare wrote than does the first Folio. 
And I should not. venture to suggest that this edition, even 
with its supplementary lines and passages added from the 
Quartos and its selection of various readings, can possibly 
furnish the general reader with all that is necessary for the 
intelligent study of the plays and poems. But such a handy 
reprint, with the added textual information supplied by the 
editors, should serve to increase the number of students who 
care to try the edge of their wit on the original texts, and it 
is a highly convenient aid to such study. Only let the reader 
not suppose that he can dispense with the Quartos or with 
the work of editors and annotators. Above all, let 
him not suppose that he can dispense with the most valuable 
of all editions from a textual point of view—the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. 

Out of the same mouth—that of Professor Churton Collins 
—proceedeth blessing and cursing. And when St. James 
declared that “these things ought not so to be,” he cannot 
have been thinking of our mingled feelings called forth by 
the text of the first Folio. We must needs bless Shake- 
speare’s friends and fellows, Heminge and Condell, and bless 
even the printers of a volume to which we owe the preserva- 
tion of much of the poet's noblest work. We must needs— 
but a quotation from the general Introduction to this edition 
will make it needless for me to unpack my heart with words 
and fall a-cursing like a very Professor :— 

“At its worst, the first Folio exhibits all the defects peculiar 
to the first uncorrected proofs of an impression set up from a 
manuscfipt exceedingly difficult to decipher by an unusually care- 
less and incompetent compositor—words, the restoration of 
which is obvious, left unsupplied; unfamiliar words trans- 
literated into gibberish; whole lines dropped out; lines trans- 
posed ; verse printed as prose, and prose as verse; punctuation 
as it pleases chance; speeches belonging to one character given 
to another; stage directions incorporated in the text; actors’ 
names suddenly substituted for those of the dramatis persone ; 
scenes and acts left unindicated or indicated wrongly. All this 
and more, contribute to make it too often one of the most 
exasperating examples of typography and editing in existence.” 
This seems to me to be not too strongly expressed ; but Pro- 
fessor Collins goes on to say that, “oddly enough, side by 
side with this, we find indication of scrupulously careful 
printing,” and especially in many of the “ great passages,” 
such as Portia’s appeal to mercy, Antony's harangue in 
“ Julius Cesar,” and the famous soliloquy of Hamlet. As we 
must use modern editors in numberless instances to save 


us from the errors of the Folio, so we must often use the 
Folio to save us from the ignorance or indiscretion of 
modern editors. Dr. Collins gives some happy examples of 
the justification of the Folio text in passages that had for long 
troubled the commentators, and occasioned needless con- 
jectural readings. To the well-known quotations illus- 
trating Hamlet's “tickled o’ the sere” I may add the follow- 
ing from Nicholas Breton’s “ Pasquil’s Foole’s-Cap ”—“ Whose 
tongue grew all too glibbe upon the seare.” In this instance, 
as Professor Collins says, the Folio text awaited an inter- 
preter for some two centuries. 

A protest against the editorial tampering with the original 
texts is fully justified, but some of the sins charged by Pro- 
fessor Collins upon modern editors are not palpable to me. 
“In ‘Hamlet,’ I. i. 115,” he writes, 


‘**Shark’d up a List of Landlesse Resolutes 


appears [in the Globe edition] as ‘ lawless,’ thus turning dis- 
tinction into vapid commonplace, and spoiling the rhythm.” 
The vapid commonplace and the spoilt rhythm (which my 
ear is too dull to detect) are those of no modern editor, but 
of the second Quarto of “Hamlet,” and here the second 
Quarto is supported by the first. “So,” goes on the critic 
of the Globe text, “‘ Dread my Lord’ (I. ii. 56), the ordinary 
Elizabethan phrase, appears as ‘My dread Lord.’” But, 
again, the Globe gives the reading of the second Quarto, and 
a glance at a Concordance will show that this, of the two, is 
the more frequent form of expression with Shakespeare. 
“What mighty contests rise from trivial things,’ says Pope 
in his “ Rape of the Lock.” A letter d added in the Globe 
text to a passage of “The Tempest” excites the critic to 
boundless scorn, and scorn is a valuable asset which it might 
be wise to economise. 


“A solemne Ayre, and the best comforter, 
To an unsetled fancie, Cure thy braines 
(Now uselesse) boile within thy skull.” 


The Globe “ boil’d” seems to the Professor an almost in- 
credible crime, and yet one which the annals of humanity do 
in fact include. “ It will scarcely be believed that the Globe 
editors have substituted for this the inexpressibly ludicrous 
correction of Pope.” The correction is that of Pope's pre- 
decessor Rowe, and is accepted by that reverent handler of 
the Folio, Dr. Furness, whose amiable smile is excited by 
the reading approved by Dr. Collins. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved (for I must try to lash myself into a towering rage) that 
neither Dr. Collins nor Dr. Furness has thought it necessary 
to cite the words of the Shepherd in “ The Winter’s Tale ”"— 
“Would any but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and- 
twenty hunt this weather? ” 

The Folio text should make any reader not scorn but 
value aright the services of every editor and almost every 
commentator on Shakespeare. Perhaps even from Andrew 
Becket, whose “ edition” of Shakespeare, referred to by Pro- 
fessor Collins, I had never heard of (and suppose to be non- 
existent), from Becket, a critic whose brains were critically 
boiled, something may be gleaned. Certainly from W. 
Sidney Walker's “A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakespeare,” described by Professor Collins briefly as an 
“atrocity,” not a little but very much may be gathered. 
That admirable student of Elizabethan literature was not an 
editor; he made ingenious and learned notes which were 
published after his death ; and, while the text of Shakespeare 
should be treated with a careful conservatism, notes, it seems 
to me, may often be hazardous with advantage. The excite- 
ment which tempts a critic to draw his bow at a venture may 
sometimes send an arrow through the joints of the harness of 
a textual problem. His work is subject to the test of time, 
and all he can look for is that a little good grain may be 
sifted from the chaff. As to Sidney Walker, the words of 
Mr. Sidney Lee do not err by excess of praise. “ Walker's 
two Shakespearean works,” he writes, “mainly deal with 
minute points of Shakespearean prosody and syntax, but 
they embody the results of very vast and close reading of 
Elizabethan literature. The wealth of illustrative quotation 
has rendered them an invaluable quarry for succeeding 
Shakespearean commentators.” And if I am grateful to 
Sidney Walker, let it not be supposed that, in spite of my 
little wrangles, I am not grateful to Professor Collins for his 
learned and interesting Introduction to this edition. All 
true Shakespearean students are bound to one another by 
the brotherhood of the blood. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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*‘Isn’t it awful,’’ she cried, ‘‘the mayonnaise 
won't may.” 
(Reproduced trom “ The Story-Book Girls.) 


“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE STORIES.* 

Three books which may be allowed a few words of special 
notice at this season are those which gained the three prizes 
specially offered by THe Bookman for Christmas gift-books. 
Widely different in style and subject is each story from the 
other two, for while ‘* The Best Story for Boys” is his- 
torical and dashing, quickening the pulses and stirring the 
blood, ‘* The Best Story for Girls ”’ is a bright story of home- 
life of the present day, appealing to the sense of humour and 
touching the heart; and ‘* The Best Book for Little Chil- 
dren ”’ takes us right away from home or history either, into 
the realms of Fairyland. Assured!y nothing could be more 
fortunate than the variety which happened to be in the aims 
of the victorious trio. 

Mr. W. J. Marx, in ‘ For the Admiral,’’ has written a 
splendid story, a story to which one may give genuine and 
generous praise, about the time of the war in France, in 
1586, when, after a peace which was no peace, the King 
withdrew the privileges he had granted to the Huguenots, and 
they in their turn were fighting the treacherous Guise and 
the influence of the Queen-mother, for the sake of their 
religious rights. The story, which has much of that state- 
liness. coupled with vigour which distinguished the earlier 
books of Stanley Weyman, begins with the sheltering of a 
wounded messenger in the castle of Sieur Le Blanc. This 
messenger, ill as he is, is insistent that he must continue 
his journey, until at length Sieur Le Blanc succeeds in con- 
vincing him of the uselessness of the attempt, promising 
that his own young son and a trusty  servant-man 


* “For the Admiral.” By W. J. Marx. Illustrated. 6s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

“The Story-Book Girls.” By Christina Gowans Whyte.  Illus- 
trated. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ‘ 

“The Adventures of Merrywink.”» By Christina Gowans 
Whyte. With Illustrations by M. V. Wheelhouse. 6s. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


shall together convey the important letter to Admiral 
Coligny. Exhausted and faini, the messenger at last yields ; 
and with the early start on the morrow of young Edmond Le 
Blane and Jacques begins a series of breathless situations 
and thrilling adventures. 

All these are told in such a natural, realistic manner that 
the centuries are bridged, the period becomes as enthralling 
to us as if it were our own; and the old struggles of Henry 
of Navarre become again as exciting and important as 
though our own rights were at stake. Mr. Marx carries 
us straight into the midst of live, speaking, acting, anxious 
people. The hero, Edmond Le Blanc, tells the story him- 
self, but a second hero is Roger Braund, a Devon youth, 
and a third is Felix Bellitvre, a merry French boy. Incident 
follows incident without any sign of forced excitement, but 
with all the effect of being told by one who was taking part. 
The fording of a river, with the enemy following; the storm- 
ing of a height; the tracking of a single spy or the charging 
of an army—always the same thorough aliveness is felt; and 
the pulses of any normal boy will quicken as he reads. We 
will not tell the actual story of the personal affairs of Mr. 
Marx’s little group of men and women in the midst of the 
great events, but seldom may history be said to have shed 
her two first letters with better effect, and become instead 
of the history, the story of the Huguenots. 

In Miss Christina Gowans Whyte’s book, ‘‘ The Story- 
Book Girls,’’ we find a tale of home-life, which is better 
than anything of the kind we have read for many years. 
Here again reality and naturalness are among the chief 
qualities, and incidents of many kinds brighten every 
chapter. But instead of high historical evenis, we begin 
with the doings of a pleasant family of four sisters and one 
big brother, the Leightons, the brother at college and the 
eldest girl ‘‘ coming-out.’’ The cheerful home-life has its 


With a roar of cheering and a hurricane rush, 
the foe dashed ‘orward, 


(Reproduced from “For the Admiral.”) 
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joys and excitements, its trials and its 
prcblems; and it has—to the four girls 
at least—one big interest, the emula- 
tion of another family of girls, richer, 
more fashionable, whom, in the privacy 
of their own discussions, the young 
Leightons call the story-book girls.’’ 

Before the tale has advanced very 
far, accident makes the two families * 
known to one another; and the homely 
refinement of the one and the more 
luxurious refinement of the other, bring 
about many amusing and _ touching 
situations. The two groups of young 
people and their several friends are skil- 
fully delineated. Indeed, it is by her 
great care in characterisation that Miss 
Whyte has lifted her book from the 
ordinary ’’ to the specially good.”’ 
She has given to it all the attention and 
thought which goes to the making of a 
good novel. She has not’ under- 
estimated her task: she has grasped 
the fact that a good story for girls is 
among the things which are the most 
difficult to do well; and recognising 
this, she has succeeded in bringing to 
it that rare charm, which a generation 
or sO ago came as an astonishing de- 
light to girls, in a handful of books 
from America. Few English writers . 
have ever succeeded in rivalling the 
of Miss Coolidge, the 
** Marches’ of Miss Alcott, -or the 
** Gypsy’? of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Miss Whyte 
has done this, and in so doing has achieved a triumph. 

Triumph of another kind, too, Miss Whyte has achieved, 
for in addition to her book for girls she has written the 
letter-press of the prize ‘* Book for Little Children ’’—*‘ The 
Adventures of Merrywink.’* Her tale of the fairy baby, 
born with a beautiful clear star shining on his forehead 
(a sign that he was the long-foretold baby who should grow 
to be the second King in Fairy-land), is a tale full of 
glamour and fun, original fairy-doings, adventures, and 
incidents which followed on the fact that his parents, in 
their dread lest the present King of Fairy-land should learn 
of the birth of his rival and seek to kill him, hastened as fast 
as a butterfly could carry them, to a safe hiding in the 
Silver Mountains. In his mountain home the baby grew 
to be a youth of a hundred years old (a mere trifle in fairy 
age), and went with other suitors, a fairy diamond in his 
hand, to seek in marriage the Princess Floto, daughter of 
the reigning King. How the little lady’s insolence to his 
rivals angered him; how he refused her hand when she 
would have chosen him; how, in bowing his farewell, he 
inadvertently revealed to the assembled Court the shining 
star on his forehead; and how, in the perils which followed, 
the repentant Princess Floto sought him, and shared his 
distresses—all these things Miss Whyte tells in most charm- 
ing fashion. 

But undoubtedly the chief attraction of this handsome 
volume lies in the same story as followed in pictures by Miss 
M. V. Wheelhouse. Of Miss Wheelhouse’s work it is diffi- 
cult to speak too highly. The firmness and force of her 
larger designs and the exquisite delicacy of her fine work 
are worthy of whole-hearted admiration. The minutest 
chain of diamonds, the cobweb delicacy of the border of a 
robe, the pattern of a brocade, the scales of a suit of silver 
armour, the edging of a fairy’s wing, each is done with 
a sureness and lightness of touch almost fairy-like in itself. 
Generous, too, she has been with her fairy scenes; full- 
page coloured pictures, full-page black and white pictures, 
and countless pictures in the text, will delight hundreds of 
children, both those who read for themselves the story of 
“* Merrywink,”? and those who, as yet unable to read, can 
follow his adventures with their eyes while they listen to 
them with their ears. 

Bright scarlet, delicate blue, and gaily-decorated white 
covers—each handsome volume will be a treasure to its own 
particular public. And THe Bookman heartily wishes future 
success to the winners of its three prizes. 


With her own hands she had baked a 
butterfly pancake. 
(Reproduced from “ The Adventures of Merrywink.”) 


Ds) ENGRAVERS AND THEIR WORK.* 
‘In these days of photo-process work there is a danger that 
the artistic qualities of the older methods of engraving may 
to some extent be lost sight of. There have been a number 
of works dealing with the technicalities of engraving, but 
the subject has rarely been treated from the historical and 
artistic side. We therefore welcome the publication of two 
books which cover this ground. Mr. Salaman’s work, “ The 
Old Engravers of England,” is limited to copperplate en- 
graving in its three methods of line, mezzotint and stipple. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hayden's volume, “Chats on Old 
Prints,” traverses the whole field of engraving on copper, 
wood, steel and stone. The former book, as the author 
claims, is in the main a social history of engraved por- 
traiture, but the art itself is not lost sight of, and many facts 
are brought together which could otherwise have only been 
traced by the student with the aid of many reference books. 

Copperplate line engraving in the first few years after its 
introduction into England in the 16th century was principally 
used for reproducing maps. Benjamin Wright (better 
known, perhaps, in Italy than in England), William Hole 
and Ralph Agas, whose name, by-the-by, Mr. Salaman spells 
with two “g's,” may be cited as the more important workers 
in this direction. The latter name is associated with the 
great Elizabethan map of London, which Mr. Salaman does 
not mention, and which forms a valuable record of the city 
before the great fire. It was nublished in facsimile by Mr. 
W. H. Overall in 1874. 

The history of copperplate engraving in England, it is true, 
is practically the history of portraiture, and includes a long 
line of portraits of celebrities, commencing with that of 
Queen Elizabeth, by William Rogers. In the latter half of 
the 17th century line-engraving was superseded by the more 
artistic mezzotint, with its greater depth of colour, a process 
which consists in covering the copper plate with a uniform 
burr which, by the aid of burnishers and gravers, is removed 
where necessary to produce lights. The invention of this 
process was ascribed on insufficient evidence to Prince 
Rupert, who is supposed to have discovered it by observing 
the action of rust on a gun barrel. Mr. Salaman gives a full 
account of the true story of the birth of the art, and gives the 
credit where it is due, to Colonel Ludwig von Siegen. 
Prince Rupert introduced the process into England, and 

* “The Old Engravers of England in their Relation to Con- 
temporary Life and Art, 1540-1800.” By Malcolm C. Salaman. 
5s. net. (Cassells.) 

“Chats on Old Prints.” By Arthur Hayden. 5s. net. (T 
Fisher Unwin.) 
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several mezzotints from his hand are still extant. The new 
style almost superseded the old for portrait work, and mezzo- 
tints are perhaps the most valuable of all engravings. The 
third process, stipple-engraving, well known to us by the 
work of Bartolozzi and others of his school, was not, like 
mezzotint, a fresh discovery, but was simply a new develop- 
ment—the breaking up of the line into dots—and this dotted 
line had been used in the early stages of engraving. The 
descriptions of these three great divisions of copperplate 
engraving in their relation to England are very complete in 
Mr. Salaman’s book, not only as regards the process, but also 
as regards the engravers and the prints they produced. It 
is difficult at any time to write a book on portraiture without 
dropping into anecdotage, but the author seems to have hit 
the happy medium, and the work can be read _ profitably 
either by those interested from the technical point of view or 
by the general reader. 

Mr. Hayden’s book, as we have said, covers a wider field, 
and is intended to serve as a complete guide for the 
collector. It ranges with Mr. Hayden’s previous works on 
Old China and Old Furniture. The author describes the 
various processes with a view to their identification, and 
gives enlargements of portions of prints reproduced by the 
half-tone process. The idea of this is excellent, but we are 
a little doubtful 
as to whether 
the result is 
quite as effective 
as it might be. 
Beginning with 
a description of 
the art of etch- 
ing, with notes 
on the famous 
etchings of 
Hollar, Rem- 
brandt, and the 
later masters, 
Mr. Hayden 
takes his readers 
through the his- 
tory of wood- 
engraving— 
which he re- 
solves into a 
three-fold — dis- 
quisition on 
Diirer, Bewick, 
and illus- 
trators of the 
sixties—line en- 
graving, stipple- 
and steel-engraving. He then devotes a chapter to the line- 
engravers of the 19th century, and gives a useful list of those 
who reproduced Turner’s work. Chapters on mezzotint, 
aquatint and colour prints, and lithography conclude the 
main body of the work. The author has added a table of 
engravers showing the contemporaries in other countries of 
the great English masters. 

Mr. Hayden’s chapter on aquatints and colour-prints is 
rather superficial when compared with the more elaborate 
sections of his work. He denounces, rightly enough, the 
absurd inflation in price of the colour-print, but, like many 
other writers on the history of colour-printing, he appears 
not to understand the full possibilities of the art. To men- 
tion only one point: he ignores the fact that aquatints are 
well known in as many as eight or ten colours. We do not 
minimise the possibilities of the three-colour process, but 
we think Mr. Hayden makes a mistake in relegating to the 
past, as he does, the extremely beautiful and delicate wood- 
block colour work used in Kate Greenaway’s books, amongst 
others, which were printed by that master of the process, the 
late Edmund Evans, whom the author does not even refer 
to by name. 

The statement that “the advent of the three-colour photo- 
graphic process has put an end to book illustration by any 
ether means ” may become true in the future, but at present 
three-colour work is not sufficiently reliable to be used in 
the most artistic productions. 

It would have been well if, in mentioning the work of 


From a Line Engraving by William Hogarth. 


(Reproduced trom “ Chats on Old Prints,” by kind permission of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin.) 


George Baxter, a warning had been given by the author to 
the collector, that reprints exist of many of Baxter's oil colour 
prints by his licensees which are not equal to his own and 
are not so valuable. 

We should like to point out in Mr. Hayden’s bibliography 
that Mr. Martin Hardie’s recent “ English Coloured Books ” 
is called “English Illustrated Books,” and placed in the 
general section ; and in the section on etching we note that 
Mr. William Strang’s name is misspelt Strong. In the sec- 
tion on mezzotint we do not find mention of Mr. Cyril 
Davenport's monograph, published in the Connoisseur 
Series. 

The illustrations in both volumes are very numerous and 
well selected ; but it is impossible to reproduce all methods 
of engraving satisfactorily by the half-tone process. As aids 
to identification by the collector, however, they are of no 
little value. ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

MAITRESSES-EN-TITRE. 

Ten years ago, or less, the world was sensibly shocked by 
the appearance of a book on “ Twelve Bad Women.” The 
world was not thought to contain a dozen really bad little 
women in those chivalrous ante-suffragettegan days. But 
we are now surfeited with naughty women, or as we must call 
them, euphemis- 
tically, “ladies 
of tarnished re- 
putation.” Ever 
since Mr. Fyvie 
gave celebrity to 
his “Famous 
Women of Wit 
and Beauty” (O, 
gorgeous galaxy 
of Georgianas !) 
the libraries 
have with one 
accord = mani- 
fested this beau- 
tiful spirit of 
compassion for 
the fallen Eve. 
Chesterfield 
and _ spade-work 
are quite out 
of fashion. A 
shady _reputa- 
tion is de 
rigueur. The 
armotres of 
Henri IV. have 
been ransacked. 
Not satisfied with a rival Milton in Klopstock, the Ger- 
mans have set up a rival Pompadour, and there are 
credible rumours of a German Lucrezia Borgia and even a 
German Messalina. A western suburb of this metropolis 
already takes credit for a Messalina Avenue. That “ interest- 
ing female,” as Dr. Lingard calls the venerable Joan of Arc, 
is “a back number.” Jane Shore is now “on the line,” and, 
as a creditable pitce de sensation for 1907, we are expecting 
Lola Montés, Barbara Villiers, Mme. de Montespan and Cora 
Pearl arranged as a Pas-de-Quatre. Such books ought to be 
illustrated through the medium of eaux-fortes, with double 
tissues. It is a delicate fancy meanwhile, and much to be 
commended, which has picked out the title to Mary Craven’s. 
“Famous Beauties of Two Reigns” in the key, or perhaps 
more strictly we should say the type, of sky blue. The pic- 
tures (there are 22 of them, portraits, and they have the 
semblance of autotypes) are positively charming, and the 
letterpress, perhaps as a makeweight, like the letterpress of 
the Studio, a trifle insipid, nay at times, can it be believed, 
almost dry. Miss Craven is one of those writers who never 
seem to have enough space, and occupy much of that by 
telling you that it is of no use telling you such and such a 
thing, because you are sure to know it. Like the chronicler 
who omitted to mention Roland, and how he blew his horn, 


Southwark Fair, 


* “Famous Beauties of Two Reigns.” 
net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


“Court Beauties of Old Whitehall.” Historiettes of the Re- 
storation. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 15s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


By Mary Craven. ats. 
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and what the Paladins did at Roncesvalles, because—guia 
vulgata sunt. The good Gunnings, poor lost Perdita, and 
Catholic Mme. Carwell are, of course, in evidence ; but dear 
Lady Anne Damer is but a counterfeit beauty in our eyes, 
though she may well have been better beauty than sculptress. 
The sun-prints from her statues that we have seen would 
certainly not need the superscription “on me Praxiteles 
fecit.”. But has woman of fashion ever done anything else 
but be fashionable really well? To revert to the graphic 
presentment of these grandes petites dames, how beautiful 
they look in their bravery of brocade and chiffon and curls. 
Beauty like theirs is genius! How difficult to select amid 
such a starry galaxy! The agony of choice engenders an 
almost unconscious sympathy for poor Bluebeard. But the 
frontispiece is probably right. Lucky Gainsborough to 
have painted this peerless beauty and to have caught the 
evanescent charm of expression so divinely. Lucky Lord 
Rothschild to possess such a portrait. “By heaven, she is a 
dainty one!” For the next beauty-book we would suggest 
as a frontispiece Watteau’s L’embarquement pour la Cytheére. 
Failing this happy isle, where we should dread to be con- 
fronted with the legend, ‘* Ici on parle frangais,’? we can 
recommend to the reader who wishes to pursue the train ot 
thought an electric tram-ride to Hampton Court, where, in 
William the Third’s bed-chamber, he may perceive beauties 
rising tier above tier to the ceiling like cherubim and 
seraphim. He may then retrace his steps by Old Whitehall 
to meditate on the beauties of those purlieus, where old Pepys 
was so overbalanced by the spectacle of the pretty Barbara’s 
frilled smocks drying on the privet hedge of the Privy 
Garden. It is a profoundly satisfying reflection to the 
patriot that the most travelled monarch our country has ever 
known, after the most wide and varied experience abroad, was 
so agreeably impressed upon his return in 1660 by the 
beauties of England and Wales that he vowed solemnly that 
he would never abandon them, and, what's more, he kept his 
word. In more recent times a notorious wit declared that he 
would rather have discovered a famous beauty than the 
American continent. | Nowadays our women pride them- 
selves pre-eminently upon their political sagacity and learn- 
ing. Will they be celebrated in guinea illustrated volumes 
two hundred years hence? We wonder. 

The “Court Beauties of Whitehall” are very inferior as 
fashion-plates to the ‘‘ Famous Beauties of Two Reigns.” 
This is presumably as it should be, for Lely is by admission 
not a patch on Gainsborough—but then, as a makeweight, 
there is the vivacious and gallant Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge 
to entertain us in French and English, the language, if not 
of Cythera, at any rate of the entente amicale, par excel- 
lence! Well may he say in his jaunty manner, “ How the 
ice cracks under us”! When I have given a specimen, you 
will all be a-tiptoe to hear more of this naughty, peeping, 
bilingual, but totally unvenomous gossip. 

“La Belle Stuart! The glamour of the Restoration is in that 
romantic name. At the sound of it our thoughts at once rush back 
to childhood, when we learnt English history out of story-books and 
picture-books; and old. and half-forgotten tales of the merry 
monarch, and the gay doings of cavaliers with periwigs and swords, 
and maids of honour all lace and perfume, crowd upon the memory. 
La Belle Stuart! To the very children of the Board Schools—if 
imagination be a faculty looked upon with favour at those practical 
seats of municipal learning—must come visions of a far-off romantic 
time. And even now in maturer life, when the naughty gossip of 
Mr. Pepys and Hamilton’s wit have torn off the magic veil that hid 
the truth from us, the name still fascinates, and our fancy delights 
to be lured back from the utilitarian virtues and Philistine vices of 
to-day to the jote de vivre of the Restoration. No, we have not 
the heart to scold La Belle Stuart; for childhood’s sake she is still 
dear to us. But enough of reflection. To the story, and as the 
giant Moulineau said on a similar occasion, ‘ Bélier, mon ami, 
commencez au commencement.’ ” 

And then we learn in rapid succession of the fair prude’s 
exquisite breeding and air de parure, her beauty, statuesque, 
éblouissante, her fondness for hunt-the-slipper, etc., etc., and 
so on and so forth concerning the gay Hortense (fresh as a 
peach from the pages of Mme. de Motteville), plump 
Barbara, “La Belle H.,” the lovely J., “Wanton Shrews- 
bury.” Naughty, saucy wantons—so charming, so perfectly 
charming! Like Oliver, we demand more. More Beauties, 
please, Mr. Editor; we doubt if these will stay our Beauty- 
hunger until Christmas. THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


A NEW «Q.”* 

Before many weeks are over, we take it that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch will be tired of learning from the communications 
of various press-cutting associations that he has played the 
sedulous ape to Cervantes, Le Sage, and Sterne. His 
obligation to the last is too obvious to escape the hastiest 
reviewer, who will at once recognise joyfully the pedigree of 
‘*my father,” Sir John Constantine, and ‘*my uncle,” 
Gervase. The knowing reader, who remembers that 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is a scholar as well as a teller of tales 
(the two titles daily become less synonymous) and also a 
brilliant parodist, may be pardoned if he suspects more irony 
in this delightful book than was intended by its author. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, it is easy to see, chafes against the cast- 
iron restrictions of the present-day novel. His book is like 
no other novel of the year, if we except the work of Mr. W. 
J. Locke, who is also impatient of the conventions that 
would reduce contemporary English fiction into the two cate- 
gories of quasi-historical romances and studies in so-called 
psychology, the latter term being an amusing euphemism 
for pornography. Whether consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
Quiller-Couch here sets up the standard of revolt. “ Sir 
John Constantine ’’ is an historical novel, but it reverts to 
the humour of Sterne and avails itself of the free movement 
of the picaresque romance of the author of ‘* Gil Blas.”’ 
We welcome it, therefore, for the double reason that it is 
in itself a witty and entrancing novel and that it breaks 
through some deadening conventions and borrows freely 
from the methods of the old masters. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s later works have all shown symptoms 
of this revolt. The machine-made plot has driven him 
naturally enough into the licence of the picaresque romance. 
His protest is brilliant, and our only regret is that it is not 
more complete. The story of Sir John Constantine is laid 
in Cornwall and in Corsica, and we are tempted to describe 
the two portions respectively as courageous and conventional. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has never written anything better than 
the former. He makes every character live, and a merrier, 
more quixotic company we have never encountered in fiction. 
Sir John himself is such a person as lady readers will .par- 
donably call ‘tan old dear,’’ and the astonishing history of 
the Mayor of Falmouth «is a real accession to English 
humour. The adventures of Sir John in his endeavour to 
place his son on the throne of Corsica are told in many pages 
of thrilling interest and of a literary quality now rare to seek. 
But as compared with the first half of the book,. the latter is 
conventional, though Mr. Quiller-Couch at the very end 
somewhat sternly unfurls again his standard of revolt by 
refusing to consider a happy ending. 

The ordinary historical novel of to-day need not detain the 
most conscientious reviewer for more than three or four 
hours. In that time he ought to be able to pass the most 
exacting examination on its subject matter. ‘* Sir John 
Constantine ” is of a different quality. It is written with 
distinction and must be read leisurably. For we do not read 
it or devour it for its plot, but we linger over it for its 
scholarly writing and its rich and subtle humour. 

The story of ** Sir John Constantine "’ is wine that needs 
no bush. But the older masters, such as Fielding and 
Sterne, practised ever a splendid lavishness of wit, and Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s scholarly archaicism is nowhere seen to 
better advantage than in his very brilliant preface. His 
desire is to describe for us in this story the gallant spirit 
of quixotry and chivalry that ‘** sent our fathers like school- 
boys to the crusades.” Mark the neat apologue with which 
the preface ends! 

‘““An acquaintance of mine near the Land's End had a 
remarkably fine tree of apples—to be precise, of Cox’s 
Orange Pippins—and one night was robbed of the whole of 


them. But what, think you, had the thief teft behind him, 
at the foot of the tree? Why, a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles.”’ RANGER. 


* “Sir John Constantine.” 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 
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GROWTH. A Novel. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.). 6s. (Constable.) 

Dr. Todd does not seem to have travelled far—from a 
literary point of view—since she wrote that highly successful 
tale of woman-student life, “Mona Maclean.” This latest 
work from her pen is also of student life, and the scene is 
Edinburgh, the time “recent.” The leading character is 
one Dugald Dalgleish, a divinity student, and his develop- 
ment is shown forth with much skill and at inordinate 
length. Church as well as college life occupies a large share 
of the book, and there is an interesting (as well as painful) 
account of a discipline case and its consequences. That 
there could have been such a case at the period of which 
Dr. Todd writes may surprise English readers—yet the 
writer is not availing herself of the novelist’s licence. The 
tale is pleasant and quiet, the plot being slight, and should 
prove very popular with women, who, however, may object 
to the dulness of much of the conversation. A hospital nurse 
plays an important part, and so does a doctor of a type 
seemingly much admired by Dr. Todd—the big, strong, 
silent doctor, whom we have met before in her pages. It is 
curious, by the way, that an author who has written so much 
should pepper her paragraphs with italics, and employ quo- 
tations (in many foreign tongues) in quantities that are 
ludicrously large. Also, one is surprised to find a multiplicity 
of such phrases as ‘the responded grimly,’’ ‘‘ she 
nobly,’’ he answered stoutly,’’ and he said simply.” 
adverbs suggest the amateur. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 
6s. (John Lane.) 

“ An artist,” said Paragot, “is the man who has the power 
of doing up his soul in whitey-brown paper parcels and 
selling then at three-halfpence a piece. . . I myself was once 
an artist: now I am a philosopher: it is much better.” We 
can but quoie ; the book is written in a style so exquisitely 
appropriate that it can best be described in snippets from 
itself. “ Paragot’s way was different from anyone else’s. Its 
glorious lunacy lifted it above ordinary human methods. . . . 
The grandeur of Paragot lay in the fact that he never re- 
pented [of his generosities]. He was fantastic, seli- 
indulgent, wastrel, braggart, what you will; but he had an 
exaggerated notion of the value of every human soul save his 
own. .. . ‘I am Paragot, my son,’ he would say, ‘a film 
full of wind and wonder, fantasy and folly, driven about the* 
world. I do not count.’” We meet the Beloved Vagabond 
as president of a disreputable eating club in Covent Garden. 
For the undersized, underfed gutter-snipe, Augustus Smith, 
he pays half-a-crown to “the worst washerwoman that ever 
breathed gin into a shirt-front.”. He renames the boy 
Asticot—little maggot—and sets out to educate him upon the 
continent of Europe. The story of their wanderings and 
fiddlings, of Paragot and of his love for Joanna, aux petits 
pieds st adorés, is told by Asticot in such a glow of admiration 
and gratitude that the Beloved Vagabond’s bohemianism is 
idealised, even as his drunkenness is idealised in the Palace 
of Dipsomania that he draws on the marble-topped table of 
the Café Delphine. Clever foils to Paragot are provided in 
the persons of Blanquette de Veau, who has the direct, un- 
imaginative common-sense of a French peasant girl, and in 
the respectable English friends of Joanna. Above them all 
the Belovéd Vagabond stands out, with his two great renun- 
ciations and his fantastic goodness. We cannot recollect a 
more charming, nor, for all his idealisation, a truer English 


said 
The 


By William J. Locke. 


picture of the Latin Quarter and its artist tribe. There is 
wit, humour and tenderness in the book. It contains the 
bohemian contribution to the philosophy of life. We have 


greatly enjoyed reading it. 


CHIPPINGE 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 6s. 
and Co.) 


(Smith, Elder 

A contemporary novelist describes the vocabulary of a 
brainless sporting peer as confined mainly to the simple 
adjectives of praise and blame, “ripping” and “rotten.” If 
the said peer were to take up this novel he would in all like- 
lihood admit that its title rhymes excellently and aptly with 
the former epithet. And yet Chippinge was a rotten borough. 
Mr. Weyman makes it the headquarters of a story which 
opens with the passing of the Reform Bill in 1831, and lies 


in the pulsing period of Brougham, Byron, and the Bristol 
Riots. Arthur Vaughan, the hero, begins by having an 
interview with Brougham, by meeting his fate in the person 
of a pretty school-teacher on the coach, and by championing 
the Whig cause at Chippinge in opposition to his uncle, the 
local magnate. The two threads of politics and love are 
thus twisted into the romance, with Mr. Weyman’s customary 
skill. Both serve to bring out not only the life of the time, 
but the testy, defiant character of Vaughan. He develops, 
as the various adventures and misadventures untwine them- 
selves, and the struggles of an honourable but impulsive man 
in the difficult position created by his public and private 
affairs, are excellently drawn. Mr. Weyman’s canvas is 
ambitious. But he has not allowed it to be crowded with 
scenery or lay-figures. ‘“Chippinge,” apt as it is to the 
present political situation, and full as it also is of archaic 
detail, is a full-blooded romance, which could only have been 
written by one who has mastered the craft of the historical 
novel. 


THE MAN APART. 
Windus.) 

Cedric Readham whilst at college was a member of the 
“ Openhearts,” a society antagonistic to the Church, and 
had, moreover, been guilty of writing a couple of “ objection- 
able” novels entitled “ The World’s Woman” and “ God the 
Jester.” Owing to these facts he is placed in the unenviable 
position of “ The Man Apart,” in the novel of that name by 
Mr. Ralph Straus, whose first serious effort at fiction we 
believe the book to be. Such youthful misdemeanours of 
the ’Varsity man, however, are really hardly serious enough 
to bear the penalty the author attaches to them in his story. 
Like many another young writer, Mr. Straus takes himself 
and his own experiences a little too seriously, and does not 
take his readers quite seriously enough, so intent is he on 
saying what is interesting to himself rather than to them. 
Mr. Straus is a clever writer, but as yet he shows few signs of 
using his gift to the best advantage. “The Man Apart” is 
admittedly dull; there is hardly an interesting character in 
it, and not a single episode or situation is thoroughly con- 
vincing and at the same time shows novelty of idea. Yet 
the book must not be wholly condemned, for its author has a 
power of pen which may lead him to do some good work 
later on, when he has ceased to regard the small things of 
life as those that really matter, and when he has discovered 
how to disclose the heart of humanity beneath the superficial 
externals of character-drawing. 


By Ralph Straus. 6s. (Chatto and 


THE HEIR By Sydney C. Grier. 6s. (Blackwood.} 

The heir of Miss Gregg’s new novel is Maurice Teffany, 
a Cambridge undergraduate who, by sheer force of will, 
never having written verse before and feeling no inclination 
to do so, has composed the English Prize Poem and is seen 
in the first chapter reading it to an enthusiastic audience in 
the Senate House. His subject is “ The Fall of Czarigrad,” 
and there is present an eminent scholar, Professor Panagio- 
tis, who has written a famous history of that fallen empire. 
The story as told in the verses is crude and bald but curiously 
realistic, and affects the professor much as if it had been 
“the unadorned narrative of an eyewitness.” He is intro- 
duced to Maurice, is puzzled and interested by him, and ends 
in discovering that he is the man he has long been seeking 
all over the world; that, in short, he and his sister are the 
last surviving descendants of “John Theophanis, Roman 
Emperor, who died gloriously on the walls of Czarigrad,” 
and that he therefore is “at this moment the rightful 
Emperor of the East.” After some hesitancy, Maurice and 
his sister set out with the Professor to claim the inheritance, 
and the story is of the picturesque and perilous adventures 
in which that quest involved them. It is a cleverly written 
romance, that interests no less by the excitement of its 
incidents than by the vivid individualities of its people. 


ROSEMARY IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. ByC. 
N. and A. M. Williamson. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

A charm and glamour of the nature which Ouida knew 
so well how to weave into her novels is never absent from 
the writings of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and in ‘* Rosemary 
in Search of a Father ”’ it forms a distinct and important 
element. The book describes the most perfectly happy 
Christmas that could possibly be spent by three people who 
love one another—not a Christmas in England, musical with 
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joy-bells and sweet with aromatic Christmas-trees, but in 
the Riviera, where the weather is ‘* blue and gold ”’ and it is 
possible to dream of moons of honey and roses and love. 
Owing to Rosemary such dreams come true, for her quest is 
wonderfully successful and she finds a lover for Angel and a 
** fairy-father ’’ for herself who excels in forethought the 
most painstaking fairy-godmother who ever brought good 
fortune in her train. Chapter I. of the book, which tells 
of a white girl on the terrace and a rose girl at the casino, 
foreshadows difficulties and complications, but the authors 
know so well by long experience how to blend and combine 
their light and shade, that in the end the former is always 
strong enough to dispel the latter. Rosemary is a story 
of the very brightest order, and has only to be read to be 
found thoroughly enjoyable. In its way it is fully equal 
to any book these very popular authors have given to their 
readers. 


RAUL. By E. F. Benson. 6s. 
The relations of the husband, the wife, and the wife's 
friend, in this powerfully-conceived novel, resemble at first 
those in “Daniel Deronda”; but while Theodore Bechaith, 
with his wizened, curt figure is a first cousin of the detestable 
Grandcourt, Paul Norris, his secretary, is too vital and 
human to treat Norah as Deronda behaved to Gwendolen. 
The secretary kills the husband in a motor-accident, accident- 
ally in a sense, but not quite unwillingly. Only the night 
before, Bechaith had succeeded in his devilish design of com- 
promising Paul and his wife, after months of inhuman delight 
in playing upon their nerves and innocent affection. Over 
his fate the reader can shed no tears. But the evil he did 
lived after him. The brooding memories of the accident, 
acting as a sense of honour, threaten not only to come between 
Paul and Norah, but to drive the former to the consolations 
and ruin of a drunkard. On the psychological phases of 
his experience Mr. Benson has spent very considerable pains, 
and these chapters form the most subtle part of the book. 
Eventually, matters are righted, after a somewhat prolonged 
and sombre interlude. The concentrated poignancy of the 
plot is relieved, however, by three delightful feminine charac- 
ters, a lady novelist who scourges society, a Canon’s wife 
who would have out-talked Mrs. Proudie herself, and a Mrs. 
Mundy, whose pessimistic views of life in general “ pro- 
duced lamentations compared to which those of the prophet 
Jeremiah might be considered hymns of praise.” These 
ladies are more living than Norah, who scarcely is equal to 
her réle. Mr. Benson, in fact, has given his strength to the 
delineation of the two men who occupy the foreground of his 
story, and the result is a study in masculine temperament 
which is often of engrossing interest, but which, on the 
whole, despite some melodramatic effects, must be pro- 
nounced subtle rather than passionate. The descriptions of 
Italian scenery are vividly written, and the style of the book 
evinces both care and skill. 
THE PRIEST. By Harold Begbie. 6s. 
Stoughton.) 
Mr. Begbie’s book is likely to excite considerable contro- 
‘versy, but all critics are agreed upon one point, the audacity 
and originality of the plot. The Bishop of Warborough, 
handsome and popular, a capable organiser and a_ fine 
speaker, the most picturesque figure on the episcopal 
bench and a strong candidate for the primacy, had in his 
younger days marked leanings towards Romanism. Indeed, 
such was his youthful zeal and indiscretion, that he was 
induced to join a secret society of Catholics, who had taken 
Anglican orders with the object of preparing the way for a 
union with Rome, or rather for the absorption of the Anglican 
into the Roman Church. The Bishop soon outgrew his 
youthful folly, but he had sown his wild oats, and the fatal 
record of his membership remained in the secret archives of 
the society. None of the members could touch him without 
at the same time betraying the society, but unfortunately 
the existence of the society was known, or at least suspected, 
by the wife of a former member. This woman, who had 
drifted into the shadiest section of the smart set, succeeds in 
stealing the membership roll, and having secured evidence 
of the Bishop’s complicity, boldly demands as the price of 
her silence that the Bishop's wife shall become her social 
sponsor, and so rehabilitate her before the world. It is a 
piquant situation, and though within the limits of this notice 
we cannot do more than indicate the salient features of an 


(Wm. Heinemann.) 


(Hodder and 


elaborate and well-constructed plot, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, whatever else may be said about this much-dis- 
cussed book, there can be no question about Mr. Begbie’s 
boldness. He is not afraid of a strong situation, and he 
handles his big scenes with the ease and mastery of a practised 
craftsman. Regarded merely as fiction, “ The Priest” is a 
sufficiently powerful piece of work to demand attention ; but 
although this is not the place to discuss questions of eccle- 
siastical government, it is idle to ignore the fact that the 
book is of more than merely literary interest. It is not merely 
a great novel; it is a studied and deliberate indictment of 
Ritualism. No doubt many will say that the whole idea is 
impossible. The mere suggestion of a secret suciety will be 
indignantly denied. To these critics Mr. Begbie ‘vould reply, 
if we understand him rightly, that there is no single Romanist 
practice mentioned in his book which cannot be proved from 
the evidence of the recent Royal Commission to exist in the 
Anglican Church to-day. Granted that these practices 
exist, as there is incontrovertible documentary evidence that 
they do, Mr. Begbie offers a hypothesis to explain their 
prevalence. It is only a hypothesis, and may be proved to 
be mistaken ; but in face of the evidence it demands at least 
careful consideration. Mr. Begbie has performed a public 
service in drawing attention in this dramatic fashion to a 
question which is vital to the national life of to-day. 


A LITTLE BROWN MOUSE. By Madame Albanesi. 
With Illustrations. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Two things are always to be found in a novel by Madame 
Albanesi—a pastoral setting which is almost an idyll in 
itself, and a fragrant love-story in keeping with the setting. 
In this volume the pretty English farm which Corinthia, 
in America, inherits unexpectedly, forms the pastoral 
setting. And the love-story is Corinthia’s own when she 
comes to England in her enthusiastic, unconventional way, 
to enjoy for a while the sweets of possession. Corinthia 
both receives attention and admirers, but it is on a lonely 
little girl, ‘** the little brown mouse,”’ and a lonely, harsh, 
distinguished-looking man who works as an independent 
labourer on a near plot of land, that her deepest affections 
rest. The little brown mouse loves her in return; but the 
lonely man has a story and is churlish. The man’s story it is 
the right of Madame Albanesi to tell, and she tells it with 
that genuine literary skill which has long made her a 
favourite with a double public—the readers who simply 
enjoy a charming story, and those who demand clever 
writing and a right sense of responsibility in the matter 


‘ of technique—who, in fact, require that a novelist shall 


have a literary conscience and shall not pander. Madame 
Albanesi leaves her readers feeling newly convinced by her 
character-drawing that there are honourable men and women 
in the world; and by her book as a whole that she is among 
the trustworthy few among writers who set themselves a 
high standard and endeavour to keep to it. An enjoyable, 
wholesome, praiseworthy novel is the result, engrossing and 
cheerful, and fragrant as the country she depicts. 


HOLYLAND. By Gustav Frenssen. 
Hamilton. 6s. (Constable.) 

** Jorn Uhl”? was distinguished work. It presented with 
great ability a piece of German provincial life, and breathed 
philosophy both true and wholesome. But Frenssen makes 
Holyland a medium for revealing his ** rational stand- 
point towards Christianity, and his sense of the misery of 
the world as it is to-day. Fielding, Scott, or Thackeray, 
had they desired to do the same thing, would have found a 
better way. The people in ** Holyland ’’ do not attract us; 
they are vague, inconsistent, gloomy, episodic like the plot. 
Their dull hopelessness is true of no life. Free-thought and 
disregard of conventions would, as the author seems to 
imply, scarcely help them to realise better conditions. The 
fancy mingled with the realism is far-fetched. The narra- 
tive is often difficult to follow; and the translator, finding 
this so, inserts at tne beginning a list of the dramatis 
persone, with an indication of their relations to one another. 
No such device appears in the German edition. We are 
quite ready to admit that, despite its faults, the book con- 
tains some good things: for instance, the adventures of a 
small sailing-boat in a storm at sea, and the discussion at 
the office of the local paper between the editor and his 
assistant respecting the items of news that are to be inserted. 


Translated by Mary A. 
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Knowing well what this distinguished author can do, we 
venture to conclude with the hope that he may leave aside 
polemics, and continue to tell stories, and illustrate ;uman 
life and character as he has done in his two best books, 
“Jorn Uhl” and “ Die Sandgrifin.” 


THE DOCTOR OF CROW’S NEST. 
nor. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Great as Mr. Ralph Connor’s popularity already is, we 
cannot doubt that his new novel will bring him a great 
accession of admirers. It is a pleasure to record of a writer 
whose position is assured that, not content with equalling 
his past achievements, he has strenuously and successfully 
endeavoured to excel his previous best. We have no hesita- 
tion in prophesying that ‘‘ The Doctor of Crow’s Nest ”’ 
will leap into a great and immediate popularity. The 
qualities of pathos and description which have made ‘‘ The 
Sky Pilot”? one of the most popular novels of a generation 
are here as clearly marked as before. But they are re- 
inforced by a new and profounder insight into the depths of 
human passion. It is a story of brotherly love and self- 
sacrifice. Barney Doyle, the miller’s son, until he met the 
pretty schoolmistress from Virginia, had no ambition in life 
but to enable his brother to obtain a college education. 
When his own ambitions were now awakened, his loyalty 
to his brother remained unchanged, and it was by working 
double time that he too was at last able to enter the univer- 
sity and qualify as the doctor of Crow’s Nest. The story of 
the two brothers runs anything but smoothly, but all the 
tangles are eventually cut by Barney Doyle's invincible 
steadfastness and determination. This is a fascinating and 
wholesome book, with matter for tears as well as laughter. 
In ‘* The Doctor of Crow’s Nest’? Mr. Connor has given 
us the best Colonial contribution to English fiction. 


PERIWINKLE. By Lily Grant Duff. 6s. (John Murray.) 

This is the story of an Italian foundling, reared in Eng- 
land, and out of touch, all through her bright, chequered life, 
with the conventional standards of religion and morality. 
Periwinkle is a whimsical, irresponsible creature, half an elf, 
half a gamine, apparently without a soul, and yet intensely 
trusted by a few loyal friends of both sexes. She is full of 
vitality and fascination. Like many other heroines of 
modern fiction, she runs away from her husband, whose very 
care for her and respectability of character are resented as 
an interference with her freedom. Her subsquent life with 
Tommie and her maternity help to mature her. But after 
his death the shadows deepen. Yet, in the presence of death 
as in the state of social outlawry, Periwinkle is represented 
as essentially pure and even religious, after her fashion, 
though the scene in which she visits Sephard the painter is 
both gratuitous and improbable. The authoress has drawn 
her heroine with real skill and insight, and, although the 
conventionalities of moral conduct are transgressed, the book 
has a good tone. As a study in feminine character of a 
somewhat rare type it is both daring and suggestive. The 
semi-mystical prologue and epilogue are evidently intended 
to give a keynote to the story ; but, from the artistic stand- 
point, they might have been omitted. 


CHECK TO THE KING. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

We were glad to recognise in the hero of this admirable 
romance the Captain Lesterne whom we first learned to 
adimire in ‘‘ The Adventures of an Equerry.’’ In his new 
book Mr. Gerard braves all the dangers attending a sequel 
and successfully evades them. The Captain is still Marl- 
borough’s faithful and devoted henchman, and we follow 
him in this book through the eventful times that preceded 
and followed the Revolution. By a bold stroke of inveniion 
Mr. Gerard attributes an important part in the downfall 
of King James to the intervention of Mistress Dorothy Lisle, 
a niece of the celebrated Lady Alice Lisle, who died the 
victim of his bigotry. Mistress Dorothy was also like to 
ruin Captain Lesterne’s own romance, for at Marlborough’s 
order he served her so faithfully as to excite and almost to 
warrant the jealousy of his true love, Lady Lettice Cawston. 
It is a brave story of adventure, and in the end the Captain 
vindicates his loyalty alike to his commander and his mis- 
tress. The plot is well contrived, and a happy ending is 


the rightful culmination of a story that ever grows in 
interest. 


By Ralph Con- 


By Morice Gerard. 6s. 


BURNT SPICES. By L. S. Gibson. 6s. (Chatto and Windus.) 

This is an extraordinarily clever book, brilliant, subtle, 
interesting, and, to our mind, objectionable. Its title is 
excellently descriptive. It is a book of incense, of women 
whose natural minds haye been distorted by the artificial life 
of towns, of bizarre vices, and grotesque emotions, of tele- 
pathic hauntings, and psychic influences, of morbid pas- 
sions, and all those things that fade into anemic phantas- 
magoria when seen from the sane standpoint of the open 
air. It is a town book, a piece of exotic imagining that we 
could not read without disgust in the country. Now that is 
an interesting test of a book, and, we like to think, a valid 
one. A book whose mental attitude is unbearable in the 
sunshine, a book that it is impossible to enjoy out on the 
countryside, is like an effeminate townsman who is 
frightened of a ditch, nervous of gamekeepers, and better 
out of existence. In spite of all the ingeniously misdirected 
energy of the book, we look in vain for its excuse. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 
Arnold Bennett. 6s. 
“The Sinews of War” is a tale of crime and mystery, so 
frankly and unblushingly impossible that it defies all criti- 
cism. It is a kind of homicidal extravaganza, a gorgeous 
medley of triumphant and audacious absurdities, ridiculous 
but irresistible. There is the philanthropic son of a defunct 
bookmaker, who endeavours to atone for his father’s per- 
nicious example by keeping a lodging-house off Kingsway 
for impecunious but respectable people. It will be no sur- 
prise to the hardened novel reader to find that, in spite of 
threepenny reproductions of the old masters in every cubicle, 
the tenpenny table d’héte attracts at least five notorious 
criminals. Then there is the famous music-hall artiste who 
disguises herself in male attire and succeeds in persuading 
the detective and the reader that she is a young mechanic. 
As the famous lodging-house was only two minutes from the 
Strand and the Actors’ Mile, this must be regarded as a 
triumph of “make-up.” But the crowning absurdity is 
undoubtedly the murderer who, in the interval of sandbag- 
ging detectives with the neatness and efficiency of the true 
artist, gives evidence at the inquest disguised as a woman 
whom the victim was to have married. The doom of this 
versatile criminal is due to an unfortunate and unaccountable 
lapse into sentiment, perhaps the wildest improbability in the 
whole story, which induced him quite unnecessarily to spare 
the life of an amateur journalist and ex-professor of jiu-jitsu. 
The authors appear to tire rather towards the end, and the 
book tails off, but the earlier chapters are entertaining and 
original. It is difficult to detect Mr. Phillpotts’ work, but 
there are some chapters which are unmistakably due to Mr. 
Bennett. No one can describe opulence with such unction 
as the author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Presumably 
two authors were required for the work on the same humani- 
tarian principle which forbids any one man to be burdened 
with the composition of an entire musical comedy. It is a 
laudable principle which might well be extended to review- 
ing. A book like this needs a whole syndicate of critics to 
do it justice. 


By Eden Phillpotts and 
(Werner Laurie.) 


REZANOV. By Gertrude Atherton. 6s. (Murray.) 
Gertrude Atherton never produces unworthy work; and 
the high standard she has set herself is well maintained 
in “Rezanov.” Perhaps the author may take it as no 
compliment if we say that had there been no name on the 
title-page one would have had no clue that the book 
was the work of a woman. She eschews the ordinary 
and irritating tricks of the ordinary woman-novelist, for she 
is skilled in her craft, knows how to use her tools in true 
workmanlike fashion. The scene is again California, but is 
an earlier California than she has given us before—the 
California of the days when it was still Spanish. Rezanov, 
the chief character, comes to San Francisco as representative 
of the Czar (for diplomatic purposes that are of interest, but 
need not here be described), and falls in love with the 
daughter of the leading resident. The matter of religion 
proves a bar to the union ; and how Rezanov sought to remove 
that bar, and what was his end, provide the most readable 
parts of a most readable book. The atmosphere of old 
California is caught with the author’s accustomed charm 
and skill: Rezanov is a powerfully-drawn character: and 
there is a masterful description of a ride across Siberia. 
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THE OLD COUNTRY. By Henry Newbolt. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


It is a little difficult to know how to describe such a book 
as “The Old Country.” It can scarcely be classed as a 
novel ; Mr. Newbolt calls it on its title-page “a romance,” and 
a romance it is, but not in the everyday acceptance of the 
word. The quotation from Sir Thomas Browne that pre- 
cedes it gives some indication of its scheme: “ He who hath 
thus considered the world, as also how therein things long 
past have been answered by things present, how matters in 
one age have been acted over in another, and how there is 
nothing new under the sun, may conceive himself in some 
manner to have lived from the beginning and to be as old 
as the world.” There is a delicate and charming love story 
running through the book, which is filled with the twilight 
atmosphere and shining golden mists of a strange and 
beautiful phantasy. Coming from his birthplace in Canada 
to stay with the Earnshaws at Gardenleigh in the West 
Country, Stephen Bulmer learns from Aubrey Earnshaw to 
realise that “in Eternity there is no distinction of tenses,” 
and that “the past is all men’s fatherland”; he gains from 
her a curiously personal knowledge of the ages gone in which 
his ancestors had part, and realises them so vividly that the 


sense of time dies in him, and he passes from the present day . 


back into the pulsing, vigorous life of the fourteenth century, 
and finds it little other, except in externals, than the life of 
modern years whose memories he carries back with him. 
National politics and religion play some part in the story, 
and it is shown how the religious and political questions of the 
moment are but old, old questions repeating themselves in a 
new disguise, and that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” The whole romance is like a dream in which you may 
see men of different centuries mingling and living and work- 
ing together without any sense of unreality or incongruity. 
It is a remarkable and very original piece of work, brilliantly 
imagined and written, and of quite unique interest. 


HIGHCROFT FARM. By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. (Cassell.) 

We find Gerard Emery, a despised orphan, hoeing his 
uncle’s wheat in the Ten-acre, on a Yorkshire farm. We see 
him among his relations, the proud Harringtons. We follow 
him to London, where he becomes an educational publisher’s 
hack, and we leave him, a full-fledged novelist, kissing the 
Lady Andalusia Trewithen. The relatives provide the 
comedy of the book, an artist uncle and his ward the mys- 
tery. Gerard Emery himself tells the story in a rather boast- 
ful tone, which may perhaps be excused so successful an 
orphan. It appears to us that all the characters are exag- 
gerated, drawn with a very free hand and lacking the finer 
touches; but .taken not too seriously, they are certainly 
amusing. An obvious affection for the Yorkshire country- 
side raises the descriptive portions above the level of the rest 
of the volume. Parents and guardians who have reason to 
fear that their charges are giving way to literary aspirations 
should read “ Highcroft Farm ” themselves—and then lock it 
up. All’s well that ends well, in a novel of this sort, at any 
rate. And there be many who will call it a good, old- 
fashioned story with no nonsense about it. The illustrations 
do not add to the book. 


ae IN THE FLAME. By “Iota.” 6s. (Hutchin- 
son. 

The sketches of Irish character and breezy opinions on 
things Irish in “Iota’s” new novel are shrewdly clever and 
delightfully amusing, but are calculated to stir some little 
resentment in the breasts of people of that nationality. 
Major Ffrench, the stiffly proud and impecunious Irish 
gentleman, with his shabby furniture, his mortgaged estates, 
and his gentle, exquisitely tactful wife, who is secretly 
accepting monetary help from the wealthy, cousinly distiller 
whom he despises, is a notable creation ; as also is his stout, 
practical little English agent with his matter-of-fact convic- 
tion that “In Ireland, ma’am, nothing is incredible. Nothing 
is moral and nothing is immoral. It’s all Ireland.” The 
main interest of the book gathers about the Major’s daughter 
Alison, and her love for the two men who love her, and the 
difficult and heart-rending ways in which she sought to 
make her choice between them, and how it was that, after all, 
the happier lover came to find her and his unsuccessful rival 
laughing together. It is a brisk and thoroughly interesting 
story, and its dialogue sparkles with smart, epigrammatic 
sayings. 


THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. By W. J. Eccott. 6s. 
(Blackwood.) 

There is no character in “The Hearth of Hutton” who 
stands out as quite such a strong and vivid piece of por- 
traiture as was De Blangy in Mr. Eccott’s “ His Indolence of 
Arras” ; but the characterisation here is uniformly good, and 
the story, which is of the stirring and ill-fated rising under 
the Young Pretender, is imagined and written in the true 
spirit of high romance. It was greatly daring, and is not 
easily made believable, that the beautiful, scornful Mrs. 
Hylton should be piqued into flouting her husband and for 
a time deceiving him and a former lover of hers as to the 
paternity of her child—* A grim comedy, mistress,” as her 
husband tells her, after she has come to her senses and, 
learning to love him, has tried to make him believe the 
almost incredible truth, “ which has cost four men their lives, 
and is like to cost me mine.” There have been many 
romances woven round the figure of Charles Edward Stuart, 
but none that has been fresher, or more _ picturesquely 
realistic than this: it is.constructed with a ripe and cunning 
craftsmanship, and written with a raw strength and simple 
directness that are admirably suited to its theme. 


LAWFUL ISSUE. By James Blyth. 6s. (Nash.) 

Mr. Blyth has produced another remarkable book—a 
worthy successor to “ Juicy Joe” and “ Celibate Sarah.” The 
scene is again East Anglia, a country of which Mr. Blyth has 
much intimate and peculiar knowledge, but the characters 
are not “humble” folk—as are the majority of the charac- 
ters in the other two volumes—but “county” people. That 
Mr. Blyth invariably succeeds in presenting them as edu- 
cated men and women is problematical ; and that he wants to 
is also doubtful—every now and again one gets the impression 
that his “county” people are merely our old friends the 
Blyth marshmen dressed in the style of fashion and given 
high-sounding names. In a sense the book is a sermon, and 
the text is the Deceased Wife’s Sister. What are the con- 
clusions of the preacher may be left for the reader to dis- 
cover. The central figure is a weak, vain, vacillating 
woman, who has married her sister's widower, a gentleman 
farmer and stock-raiser in the county of Daneshire. The 
development of this woman’s character, under the belief that 
her marriage is a sin against God and a thing accursed, is 
shown with great skill, and particularly subtle is the 
analysis of her emotions. The thing is not tiresomely done, 
nor do Mr. Blyth’s disquisitions impede the flow of a strong 
story. Passages such as this abound: they are characteristic 
of the “directness” of Mr. Blyth—a directness that occa- 
sionally shocks :— 


““Why it should be considered reverent to wear silk or black 
twill, according to sex, on the seventh day of the week, is diffi- 
cult to understand. . . . In cases where a bath is taken once a 
week only it may be a compliment to the clean body to adorn 
it with clean and little worn clothing; but it would hardly do 
to suggest this as a reason in thousands of middle-class house- 
holds, where the Sunday costume is inevitable. Can it be that 
anyone can think that the Deity likes to see new bonnets in His 
house? Of course one may admit that women preen themselves 
for mutual rivalry in their pews. But surely rural man doesn’t 
put on a black coat and a top hat on Sunday only so that others 
of his sex, or even of the other sex, may admire them! 


The minor characters are well done, but readers may not 
share Mr. Blyth’s admiration for the beer-drinking, ham-eat- 
ing mother-in-law whose judgment is never at favit. She is 
of the well-known “homely” type, and as a figure in fiction 
she is tiresome. Mention should be made of a scene in which 
a child dies. It shows Mr. Blyth at his most frankly brutal— 
and also, it may be, at his best. 


AS YE HAVE SOWN. By Dolf Wyllarde. 6s. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

When the title of this novel is put alongside of its subject, 
aristocratic society in London, it is not difficult to guess the 
drift or colour of the story. The writer is under no crude 
illusions as to the type of fiction to which these pages belong. 
The so-called “smart set,” it is frankly pointed out, are not 
representative, nor are the aristocracy, trained to leisure and 
lack of responsibility, invariably objects at which the lower 
classes are to hold up hands of horror, even in print. Yet 
pigs in clover many of them are, “carefully bred swine—ex- 
cellent of their class!” Certainly, the fast, unclean, self- 
indulgent circle of plutocrats described in this book compare 
unfavourably, not only with the older aristocracy but with 
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the Leroys, who form a charming type of the British middle 
class. Patricia Mornington, born in the former circle, is 
too good and grand for it, and the plot turns on the hard- 
ships and dangers of her relation to the various members, 
clean and unclean, of her environment. The book is written 
with a sort of searching, half-satirical force, and some sound 
philosophy of life. Its grammar is not always impeccable. 
But it is at least free from the shrill, sentimental tones and 
from the prurient curiosity which usually disfigure the 
society novel. Those who do not mind the unpleasantness 
that clings more or less to the subject may appreciate the 
vivacity and shrewdness that mark the author’s treatment 
of the more respectable characters. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD DURHAM. By 
Stuart J. Reid. 36s. (Longmans.) 

If the phrase had not been used with such reckless indis- 
crimination we should say that Mr. Reid in writing this 
valuable book had not only performed a public service, but 
had also filled a distinct gap in our biographical literature. 
We are compelled, therefore—and the compulsion is willingly 
accepted—to go further and to say that no student of Im- 
perial ideals to-day can possibly afford to neglect reading this 
tribute to the memory of one of the greatest of constructive 
British statesmen. To refer to Lord Durham merely as the 
man who drew up the famous Report upon Canada would be 
to do a gross injustice to the man who played so great a part 
in carrying the Reform Bill of 1832, and who served his 
country so well as Ambassador to the Court of St., Peters- 
burg. At the same time, it is with the Dominion of Canada 
that the first Earl of Durham’s name will ever be linked, and 
upon this period of his career, therefore, we must lay most 
emphasis. In the space at our disposal it is useless to 
attempt even to outline all that Lord Durham did in the five 
brief months of his dictatorship in Canada, and we shall, we 
think, do less injustice to our subject if we simply endorse 
the generous verdict of Sir William Butler, ‘ that Lord 
Durham accomplished more in the making of Canada—in 
laying the foundation of the present state of prosperity and 
happiness—than had been achieved by all the Governors and 
Governments of seventy years before him.’’ How Lord 
Durham was induced to accept his onerous task when his 
health had already broken down, from the most public- 
spirited motives; how he was sacrificed by treacherous col- 
leagues to the venom of a political opponent, and, finally, 
how he died, broken-hearted, at the age of forty-eight, is a 
pitiful story which need not be repeated here. ‘‘ Le jour 
viendra ”’ is the proud motto of the Lambton’s, paraphrased 
unconsciously perhaps, in the words of the dying man, 
‘** Canada will one day do justice to my memory.’’ Canada, 
it may truthfully be said, has already done justice to her 
great Governor. If only Downing Street may be persuaded 
to take to heart the obvious moral of this tragedy and to 
show in the future a greater trust in the man on the spot, 
then the premature death of Lord Durham may, perhaps, 
prove to have done as much for the Empire as any of his 
acts. To have learned that lesson is the only possible justi- 
fication for so great a sacrifice. 


POEMS BY WALTER DE LA MARE. _ 3s. 6d. net. 
(Murray.) 

Among those who are alive to the freshest and sweetest 
voices of our time, Mr. De la Mare has already made some 
way by his *‘ Songs of Childhood.’’ In those poems he owed 
a debt to no one except the debt which all good writers owe 
to such of their predecessors as have shown them that only 
through absolute sincerity can beauty be won. In that, his 
first book, he showed a freedom from any sort of conven- 
tion which was astonishing. He had apparently come at 
once into possession of a direct style that expressed new and 
beautiful things with often admirable simplicity. But, 
thaugh satisfying in itself, that book justified the forming 
of further expectations. Here in these new ‘‘ Poems ”’ is a 
happy answer to these expectations. There is no repetition, 
no imitation or recollection of even what was most haunt- 
ing in his early work, but a clear advance in experience, 


with which his style has kept pace. The best of his poems. 
are fleeting moments, sudden perceptions, piercing ejacula- 
tions that reveal an individual character moving in a world. 
that is rich in beauty and experience. And yet, short and 
exclamatory as many of the poems are, they have a reassur- 
ing basis of serious and brave thought; in fact, there is so 
much of this that at times we have a feeling that the poet 
rather clouded his effect by his intellectual activity. We do 
not quote from his work because we could not hope to: 
suggest in any way the whole of the man, for of fifty poems 
all are strangely different and have only one thing in 
common—truth. 


MR. W. M. ROSSETTI’S REMINISCENCES. Two Vols. 


42s. net. (Brown, Langham and Co.) 

We have long believed Mr. Rossetti’s first published 
little book on Swinburne’s ‘* Poems and Ballads ’’ to be one 
of the most remarkable pieces of criticism in modern times. 
It had an extraordinary ‘ aloofness,’? an extraordinary 
justice, an almost mathematical precision, and an analytical 
power which we know not where to find, except in books 
of pure science. The same qualities are manifest in this- 
latest work. Consider, for instance, the following passages : 
‘* Several months after I had written the above, I was 
reading Mr. J. W. Mackail’s ‘ Life of William Morris ’—a 
most interesting book, which would make one love the man 
if one had not done so before. In Vol. I., p. 303, I find that 
Morris, writing to a lady on 26th March, 1874, expressed: 
himself as follows, as a tag to a ‘ growl’ against some 
of the conventions of society: ‘Do you know, I have got 
to go to a wedding next Tuesday ; and it enrages me to think 
that I lack courage to say, ‘‘ I don’t care for either of you, 
and you neither of you care for me, and I won’t waste a 
day out of my precious life in grinning a company-grin at 
you two.” Next Tuesday was 31st March, and that 
was the wedding day of Lucy Brown and myself, and Morris. 
was bidden, though not to the wedding itself, still to the 
extra quiet wedding breakfast which succeeded it. . . - 
So I see that the bridegroom whom the latter referred to 
was no other than myself. That Morris did not care for 
either of us (he gave us as wedding present a Nuremberg 
Chronicle of 1493) cannot now be helped; he was mistaken 
in thinking that I did not, in all reasonable measure, care- 
for him.” Now that, with all its scrupulous little paren- 
theses, is a very remarkable example of Mr. Rossetti’s de- 
tachment; and the reader can judge for himself how 
valuable a record these volumes must be when it 
is stated that they are written throughout with the 
same scientific accuracy and calm. In another passage 
Mr. Rossetti says that of all the men he has known 
‘*T regard Morris as the most remarkable man all round.’” 
His comparison of the work of Burne-Jones with that of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter, is marked by such absolute justice and almost more 
than human “ aloofness,’’ that it puts an end to all doubt 
about the matter, like the blow of a headsman’s axe. Some- 
times this ‘‘ aloofness ’’ produces an almost humorous effect ;. 
but it always carries that sense of overwhelming accuracy 
with it which one associates with the blasting utterances of 
an enfant terrible. It may well be said that some of Mr. 
Rossetti’s dry remarks can only be matched in Rousseau's 
Confessions. The account of Christina Rossetti’s love- 
affairs is in every way an extraordinary one for a brother 
to write, and it is the one passage which we think might 
have been excised. On the other hand, Mr. Rossetti’s account 
of his dedication of her poems to Mr. Swinburne is noble in 
its independence and in its lofty indifference to the adverse 
and impertinent criticisms which were made upon his action. 
But to survey the book thoroughly in the space at our dis- 
posal is almost impossible. We can only conclude by saying 
that it is invaluable to all who wish thoroughly to understand 
a great artistic revival in a country where such movements. 
have an august rhythm that allots well-nigh a century to: 
each, but assigns no period to their fame. 


HEROES OF EXILE. By Hugh Clifford. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


Mr. Hugh Clifford is one of those writers whom the future: 
literary historian will be tempted to classify under the head- 
ing of ‘* the Imperialists.’’ He owes something to the great 
head of the school, but he has withal a fine individuality, and 
his differentiation is that he is more of the man of letters. 
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While Kipling is the keenest of observers and the deftest re- 
corder of impressions, Mr. Clifford is, in the present volume 
at least, the man of documents. His last book, indeed, might 
be described as Kipling coloured by research. With the 
pioneer and the exile in the uttermost parts of the Empire 
he has a fine sympathy that enables him to rescue sometimes, 
as he says, ‘‘ from half a page of crabbed print in some 
neglected chronicle,’’ a story of high endurance or strange 
adventure that would be magnificent fiction were it not 
stern fact. Such is the tale of Ferio Lopez, the first exile 
of St. Helena. Lopez was one of those renegades to Islam 
who suffered cruel mutilation at the hands of Dalboquerque 
on the surrender of Benastarim. Disfigured and maimed, he 
set out to return to Lisbon, but at St. Helena his courage 
failed and he escaped to the woods. There he lived in soli- 
tude, with the companionship of a cock, that he rescued 
when it fell overboard from a passing ship. Mr. Clifford 
enters into the mind of the outcast and traces the healing 
influence of the great solitude upon this broken spirit, until 
at length Lopez took courage to quit the isle and, like 
another Tannhauser, went to Rome to-seek pardon of the 
Pope. The whole romance is splendidly picturesque. The 
same touch informs the other sketches. The story of Ross 
and the Cocos Keeling Islands, The King of the Sedangs, 
Time and Tobago, and of Jose Real the Filipino, run a dead- 
heat for power of fascination, and Mr. Clifford makes us his 
debtor for many treasures rescued from oblivion. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. 
(Methuen.) 

This is a collection of Mr. Belloc’s contributions to daily 
and weekly papers. Many were probably written in haste to 
be read in haste. Yet Mr. Belloc has never written so 
fast but that he has by accident or design left something of 
his brilliant, gasconading mind somewhere among the 
words. For he has, what other authors struggle to make, 
and what all authors who are to live even for an hour must 
have, a spirit of joy, audacity, energy, which seems to get 
into his writing without effort. But this spirit is an elusive 
thing, and we should say that Mr. Belloc is not always him- 
self aware of its presence or, at any rate, of its absence. 
Thus it has got into one paragraph of his description of the 


ancient town of Lynn, and has not manifested itself at all 
clearly in the rest :— 


By H. Belloc, M.P. 6s. 


‘** Where else, thought I, in England, could you say that nine 

years would make no change? Whether, indeed, the Globe had 
that same wine of the nineties I could not tell, for the hour 
was not congenial to wine; but if it has some store of its Bur- 
gundy left from those days, it must be better still by now, for 
Burgundy wine takes nine years to mature, for nine years 
remains in the plenitude of its powers, and for nine years more 
declines into an honourable age; and this is also true of claret, 
but in claret it goes by sevens.” 
There are whole pages, e.g., in “ The Canigou ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Guns,” where we at least have failed to see anything but 
an effort to capture this spirit of joy, for it is not there, 
though doubtless it was in the writer. And then again, 
as in *‘ The Onion Eater,’’ ‘¢‘ At the Sign of the Lion,”’ 
‘*The Return to England,’’ and The North Sea,” the 
spirit has alighted on every word, blessing it, and making 
the whole a thing which we must compare with the most 
vivid moments of our own life if we are to get anything 
like it for intensity and movement and a reminder that we 
still live. We will not attempt to capture it by a quotation. 
For it is a book to be taken in deep draughts, a quart before 
going to bed, as Mr. Belloc told the House of Commons that 
he drank good beer. Yet again there are other papers, like 
‘The Fall of Leaves,’’ where it seems impossible to put 
down the writer’s obscurity and his utter ineffectiveness in 
description to anything but hurry. We may almost say 
that in them he is imitating his best self, a difficult thing, at 
short notice. 


SIGISMONDO SANDOLFO MALATESTA, LORD OF 
RIMINI: A Study of a XV. Century Italian Despot. By 
Edward Hutton. (J. M. Dent.) 

Mr. Hutton belongs to the straitest sect of the Paferesque 
which will spare no pains in the quest of an idea to fit some 
desirable word. The quest of ideas to fit words is a much 
more difficult one than the quest of words for ideas, and 
all honour is due to those who make it their religion. Mr. 
Hutton, by the way, has achieved some beautiful effects, for 
example, in his ‘* Cities of Spain,’’ by this astonishing 


method. That book really compares well with all but the 
best of his master’s work, though not with that of the finest 
artist in this school, Mr. Symons. In his new book he 
has not been so rigid as usual, because in it he pretends to 
be simply the translator of a (fictitious) Renaissance Italian, 
Piero Sanseverino, who wrote an account of the life of his 
patron, Sigismondo Malatesta of Rimini, brigand and 
humanist, A.D. 1417-1468. His object has been “to give 
an impression of the first part of the fifteenth century 
without using a single incident that was not authenticated,” 
and in spite of the fiction to retain all the integrity of the 
historian, yet so that the work should be one not of science 
but of art. And he writes, as we should expect, from the 
point of view of one who calls Italy ‘‘ our second Father- 
Jand ’’—a stale, derivative homage which Mr. Hutton’s 
refinement might have refined away. He tells us perhaps 
nothing which could not be learned from books accessible to 
the curious general reader; he has done no remarkable re- 
search. He stands or falls by the life with which he has 
informed the fairly well-known political and psychological 
history of the age. It was certainly a great opportunity. 
Sanseverino is a gentle, receptive spirit aloof, who finds con- 
centrated in Sigismondo the strife, or as some may think, 
the amazing marriage, of olden brutality and new humanity 
in the Renaissance; and he has watched Sigismondo 
curiously. There are some fine chances for an artist, and 
Mr. Hutton has seen them, in the boy Sigismondo’s visit 
to the room where his ancestor murdered Paolo and 
Francesca; in the opulent, various environment of a fifteenth 
century prince; in the finding of an ancient little marble hand 
on the seashore; in the old man’s credulous scepticism about 
astrology ; in the three days’ Festa when the people abandon 
themselves in the streets to the tune of a folk-song which 
Lorenzo afterwards crystallised; in the discourse of Messer 
Leon Battista Alberti; in the building of the Temple to the 
divine Isotta; in the wars that were like the quarrellings 
of ownerless hounds; in the reverent inurning of the ashes 
of Gemisthus Pletho during an expedition in the Morea; in 
the spirit of those times which sought to reconcile ‘‘ the 
love of Madonna, whose son was Love, and the love of Aphro-~ 
dite, whose son was Love also.’’ And certainly Mr. Hutton 
is to be praised for the ingenuity with which he has inter- 
woven so many characteristic acts and emotions of the 
Renaissance. His book gathers up these things as no other 
has yet done in anything like this short space, and his illus- 
trations are finely chosen and reproduced. Yet of that 
vitality which he desires there is hardly a trace. It seems 
to us always to be manifestly a great reader’s self-conscious 
attempt to do a thing impossible to him. The swords here 
do not cut; the blood is not hot; ginger does not burn the 
mouth; the rose is a word and not a flower. For Mr. 
Hutton is without dramatic sympathy, without gusto, and 
without life, except when he is frankly, as in ‘ Cities of 
Spain,’’ recording his own impressions. 


WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. (March 28. 
to July 14, 1888.) By Horace Traubel. 12s. 6d. net. (Gay 
and Bird.) 

A Boswellian record of rather less than four months’ daily 
conversation with Walt Whitman, contained in a large 
volume of 473 pages, with innumerable marginalia—at first 
sight it seems a very bad case of Much Ado. And a preface 
in the worst American siaccato style, does not mend the im- 
pression. 


“My story is left as it was originally written. I have made. 
no attempt to improve it. I have taken nothing off and put 
nothing on. I know that it has defects. I am not ashamed 
of defects 1 know that it has virtues. I am not proud of 
virtues. Here is the record as it virginally came from my hands. 
in the quick of the struggle it describes.” 

Walt Whitman did not know that the record was being kept, 
but he did know that Mr. Traubel, who is one of his literary 
executors, would write of their talks together. ‘* Be sure,’” 
he said, ‘‘ to write about me honest: whatever you do, do. 
not prettify me.”’ We have a deal too much prettification in 
our biographical literature, and act too frequently as if 
discretion were indeed the better part of truth. Praise, 
therefore, is due to Mr. Traubel for carrying out so faithfully 
his master’s command, though it may be observed that a better 
arrangement of subject-matter would hardly have been dis- 
obedience. Honest records of Walt Whitman’s life cannot 
fail to be worth writing. He was one of those poets whose- 
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work demands a knowledge of their personality. If in this 
volume there seems overmuch talk about his health, and 
about his work and its reception, we must remember his 
brave struggle against paralysis, ‘the almost death-like 
pall over his consciousness,’’ brought about by his devotion 
to the wounded soldiers; and we must remember also that it 
is precisely those parts of his conversation which would 
appear the most important to a disciple. ‘* I am myself of 
late years,’? said Whitman, ‘‘ more inclined to sit still, ex- 
ploiting and expounding my views, than was the case back 
in the past when I was physically up to more.’’ Those to 
whom the ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ’’ were a revelation, and who 
love the Good Grey Poet, will welcome this volume with its 
photographs, and facsimiles, and letters from well-known 
writers, both English and American. The literary criticism 
in it makes good reading, for though Whitman often 
founded his hasty opinions on insufficient data, he had for 
the primary things of life an uncommonly acute eye, and he 
Was quite unaflected in his judgments by the literary bell- 
wethers. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 
12s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

Mr. Fyvie in a pleasantly diffuse, well-informed way, adds 
to the gaiety of spare half-hours and, incidentally, of nations. 
His literary eccentrics are all excellent examples of their type, 
and the author writes of them con amore. His method, 
indeed, makes one forget that the book is, with three excep- 
tions, a collection of magazine articles. The persons repre- 
sented are Thomas Amory, Thomas Day, Beckford, Walter 
Savage Landor, Hazlitt, ‘‘ Old Crabb,’’ Charles Babbage, 
Douglas Jerrold, George Wither, James I., and Sir John 
Mandeville. Many quite well-informed readers, doubtless, 
will require to be told that Day is the author of ‘‘ Sandford 
and Merton,’’ that improving scripture which is unfor- 
tunately too much neglected of the younger generation. 
Day, had he lived in these times, would have been called 
** strenuous.’? Once he set about adding to his house on 
his own plans. He prepared himself for his task by a three- 
weeks’ study of Ware’s ‘*‘ Architecture,’’ and then went to 
work to build, forgetting such minor details as windows, 
and gravely asked the mason whether these might not be 
‘cut out after the walls were up. In this, by the way, he 
had a famous rival in Archibald Simpson, the architect of 
the older part of Marischal College. That artist, when 
engaged on the later addition to King’s College, had 
actually to get windows cut in the wall of a room he had 
forgotten to light. The exterior beauty of the building was 
all his care. Mr. Fyvie is everywhere pleasantly anecdotal, 
and his frankness with Hazlitt is utterly engaging. The 
tale of that pleasant person’s love affairs may not/be new, 
but it is so surprisingly ingenious and ingenuous that we for- 
give the revival, and admire once more that gift of dual 
personality that could at once recognise its own folly and 
continue to commit the same. With wise fools Mr. Fyvie 
is particularly happy, and his sketch of the wisest fool of all 
is traced in shrewd strokes, although he is not quite fair 
to Scott’s portrait in ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel.’’ That re- 
mains, for all time, the true kingly image of James I., and 
it cannot possibly ‘‘ blind us to the undeniable interest which 
attaches to James’s efforts as an author ’’—a plaguy intru- 
sion of journalese this sentence of yours, Mr. Fyvie! He 
is quite right, however, in saying that it would have been 
better for the British Solomon and for his country, could 
he have had the wish he uttered in the Bodleian—* Were I not 
King, I would be a University man.’ This essay is one 
of the three printed for the first time. The others are an 
account of Beckford, the author of ‘‘ Vathek,’’ and a learned 
discussion of the ‘‘ Mandeville Myth,” for the true unravell- 
ing of which Mr. Fyvie invokes ‘‘ some literary Sherlock 
Holmes.”’ But the academic discussion is not the author’s 
lorte. Far better is he in his rapid outlines of a mad wag 
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like Douglas Jerrold, or a madder mathematician like 

Babbage, the everlasting monument of mechanical futility. 

THE CRYSTAL AGE. _ By W. H. Hudson. 6s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘ Crystal Age,’’ like his ‘* Purple Land,”’ 
was published about twenty years ago and has only now 
reached a second edition, so that it is a new and unknown 
book to this generation. It will not long remain so, we 
hope, for it has the good natural ease and sincerity of all 
Mr. Hudson’s characteristic work, though from the nature 
of its subject it has a tenuity that deprives it of a place with 
his best. It is a romance of the future, and it creates a 
desirable remote land in which our Civilisation has not sur- 
vived either as a stain upon the spirit of man or as a ruin in 
the landscape. It differs from most romances of the kind 
in that the future is deliberately placed quite aloof: there is 
no bridge of progress or decay suggested by which we might 
reach it from our own time, any more than there is a bridge 
to the green islands of the sunset sky. Yet one man reaches 
it: one Smith, a contemporary of ours, who only awakens 
from a death-like swoon when the change has been perfected. 
He finds a noble race of men and women, dressed in gar- 
ments beautiful for colour and flow and fitness, living in 
patriarchal style out of doors or under the roof of a majestic 
stone house built for eternity—‘‘ the stone that decays is 
removed, and the house does not suffer.’”? They speak Eng- 
lish, but their ideas are not English, and for a long time 
they and Smith are riddles to one another. There is but 
one father and one mother in the colony, and the rest are 
all their children. But the mother is infirm. She alone 
appears to suffer from time, and she is the first to understand 
that Smith’s love for Yoletta, a daughter of the house, is 
not as the love that unites the rest. She it is who at last 
gives him a hope that he may be joined to Yoletta and become 
the father of her children and be at last the father of the 
house. But he cannot endure the delay. Yoletta’s affection 
seems to him unlike that of women who are to bear children. 
And so in a melancholy hour he takes a potion which is for 
those who are weary of life, and he dies before he has really 
become one of those extraordinary, calm, beautiful, ever- 
youthful lovers of music and Nature and God. There is 
much humanity in the contrast between Smith and the per- 
fect men of nowhere—for example, in his violent passion for 
Yoletta, who asks him whether he really loves her, since 
he can so hurt her by his egotistic ardour. But the merit 
of the book lies in the magical charm indescribable of the 
strange life, which Mr. Hudson writes of with such ease and 
lack of mere inventiveness as to lure us into credulity. 
There are long passages, like that in which the father reads 
aloud of the aims of life, and that in which we are made to 
understand the place of animals (whom men no longer 
eat), which raise the book into the ranks of the best pro- 
phetic romances. It is never far removed from the needs 
and desires of ourselves; it is full of humanities—mentem 
mortalia tangunt. 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE YOUNG 
AUTHORS’ PAGE. 

In future all criticisms of MSS. will be posted direct to the 
authors as soon as possible after receipt. Two coupons cut 
from current numbers of ‘‘ The Bookman” (see below), together 
with a stamped addressed envelope, must be enclosed with 
each MS. 

All communications must be addressed to the 

Editor of the Young Authors’ Page, 
** Bookman” Office, 
St. Paul’s Hous:, 
Warwick Square, Lo-don, E.C. 

Terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be waa on appli- 
cation. Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., but 
should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule 
is complied with we shall make every endeavour to return 
the MSS. But we undertake no responsibility whatever for 
their custody or safe return, and writers are earn-suy requested 
to keep copies. 
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poetry. . . As delightful in form as it is fresh in inspiration. . Mr. 
i . Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. Campbell is too genuine a Canadian not to be a true citizen, and some 
| In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. of his patriotic vers:s are as good as anything we have seen of the 

if or in limp leather, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. kind,”—Sfectator. 

THE SPIRIT WORLD 

. NOW READY. 6d. net 43. . nd JOSEPH HAMILTON 

Hf ere is a daring piece of work well done. It 1s an atem t to 

| Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle answer the question, ‘‘ What may we consistently hold in regard to 
the spiritual phenomena recorded in the Scriptures?” The author is 
| By CHARLES and FRANCES BROCKFIELD. 


loyal to Scripture teaching, yet he balks not at such questions as “Is 
communication with spirits possible?’ “Are there fallen angels ?” 
With utter frankness and saneness the author admits the difficulties 
and mystery of the problem, and in the aggregate presents a strong 


THE LIFE OF J. A. FROUDE | | revetation siong’ the line et spiritualiem to. admit of con- 


, A Cheap Edition of this successful book, with Four 
Photogravures, 103. 6d, net 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. New and clusive interpretation. 
Revised Edition, with Two Photogravure . THE FRENCH BLOOD IN AMERICA 
Illustrations, 16s. net. 73. net; postage sd. LUCIAN OSDICK 
is book gathers up intormation which is often re‘erred to, | ut 
which is not available in any one volume. The author has collected a 


hh great deal of fascinating information of the French families that came 
t SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. to the colonies and the part they played in our development. 

Hi THE FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 

i No. 1, AMEN CORNER. LONDON, E.C. 21, Paternoster Square, E.C., and Edinburgh. 
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Photo, Braun, Clement and Co., Paris 


Reproduced from The Apostles in Art. St JOHN THE APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST. 
After the Painting bv Carlo Dolci, in the Pitti Gallery, Florence. - | 
THE APOSTLES IN ART. inspired. Raphael, Durer, Titian, Rembrandt, Guido 


Edited by W. SHAW Sparrow. With Photogravure Plates, 
Monochrome Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 5s. to 

21s, -(Hodder-and Stoughton.) 

Among the comparatively few genuine art-books pub- 
lished this year, “ The Apostles in Art” ranks very highly. 
Instead of taking the work of a single artist, the editor 
has taken a period—the period covered by the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Revelations—and presented the genius and skill of 
many artists which the. story of these momentous years 


Reni, Leighton, Millais, and many another who gave 
some of his finest power to the subject, are to be found 
in these pages. The volume is a veritable pictorial path 


‘ of Christianity, in which the beautiful legends which grew 


up about the followers of the Faith have been allowed a 
place beside the true Bible:story. Chapters on the succes- 
sive stages of the period -are illuminatingly written by 
men of thought and conviction, and the book forms a 
beautiful companion volume .to that other in this Art 
series—‘‘ The Gospels in Art.” 
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From Sir Joshua and his Circle SiR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


(Hutchinson & Co.) 
SIR JOSHUA AND HIS CIRCLE. 


By FREDERICK MOLLOY. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

As a central figure round which to group some of 
the best known and entertaining men and women of 
the eighteenth century, no one better than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds could be chosen. The number of his sitters 
was enormous—his average in two years of his prime 
is said to have been two portraits in three days—and 
they were, people of varied distinction. Yet, far from 
being tied to the studio, he was a frequenter of clubs 
and dinner-tables, a man of wide acquaintance, and the 
particular friend of Garrick, Johnson, Goldsmith and 
Burke, which meant many suppers and much talk. 
As President of the Royal Academy, whom he instructed 
in his ‘* Discourses ”? and whose quarrels he composed, 
he proved his gifts as a writer as well as his capacity 
for affairs. Few men, in fact, touched the circle of 
eighteenth century wit and fashion at so many points as 
he. Mr. Molloy’s intention in these volumes does not 
fly higher than presenting this circle and Sir Joshua 
himself in an accustomed light. Johnson, Richardson, 
Sterne, Goldsmith; George Selwyn, Lady Hamilton, 
Lady Sarah Lennox, Kitty Fisher; these are the 
familiar figures in his story, which tells once more (and 
with a good deal of sprightliness, be it added) their well- 
worn fortunes. Even among artists, where a greater 
scope was open to him, he confines himself to Hogarth, 
West, Fuseli, Angelica Kauffmann, Barry, oft-displayed 
notabilities, and has little to say of such men as Robert 
Adam and Sir Robert Strange, though we should wel- 
come more light on their careers, which were as 
romantic as any here unfolded. When he does go 
wider afield, he is not always well informed, as, for 
example, in the case of Mary Moser. From this it 
may be gathered that Mr. Molloy, in his account of the 
Royal Academy, takes a perfectly safe line—the line we 
imagine Reynolds himself to have taken. The ideals 
which it was to set before it were to be the inspiration of a 
body well founded in the conventions and material pros- 
perity. Of the jealousy between English and Scotch which 
entered into its foundation he merely hints, though he 
plainly is not of the faction who see in certain exclusions 
from the original membership a “hole-and-corner coug,” at 
which Sir Joshua himself connived. The President here is 
a perfectly straight, capable man, with nothing enigmatical 


From an Early Portrait by t-imself. 


From The Child in Art 


about him; and that possibly is a truer as well as a 
simpler reading of his character than that of those who 
approach it full of preconceptions as to what the artistic 
temperament is or ought to be. The illustrations to 
these volumes are like the volumes themselves—a little 
obvious, but quite pleasant. 


THE CHILD IN ART. 


By MARGARET Boyd CARPENTER. With Illustrations. 
6s. (Methuen and Co.) 


However little the Greeks recognised the value of the 
child in Art, the artists who followed the era of Christ 
have certainly done their best to repair the neglect, and 
Miss Boyd Carpenter has gathered between these covers 
examples which prove how, from the infancy of Christ 
on to the present day, the Child has influenced and in- © 
spired the artist. From the early masters—Raphael, 
Bellini, Correggio, Titian, Van Dyke, and many 
another—we are led on to Reynolds, Lawrence, Millais, 
Sargent, Watts, and La Thangue; and whether it is 
the child dignity in the San Sisto painting, the wonder- 
ful impressiveness of the da Vinci, the delicate grace 
of the Botticelli, or the spirited loveliness .of the 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Lawrence children, the 
wan eagerness of Lady Stanley's street arab, or the 
fascinating lightness of Watts’s ‘‘ Good Luck to your 
Fishing,’’ we feel in each and all that it is to the days 
of Christianity we owe the discovery of one of the most 
beautiful subjects in Art. The reproductions in the 
volume are confined chiefly to the art of the painter, but 
Miss Boyd Carpenter in her chapters by no means 
neglects the sculptor’s work, and her book is a fascinat- 
ing study of one phase of the power of the child. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


By MAXWELL Gray. With Illustrations by 
PIFFARD. 6s. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) 


Maxwell Gray’s ever-popular story now appears in 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 
(Methuen & Co.) Bellini. 


a brave dress. It is a dignified edition, well fitted for the 
library, with its plain red cover, severely and tastefully decor- 
ated with gold. The type is clear and the paper light and 
excellent. One of the chief features of this reprint is the in- 
clusion of twelve illustrations by Mr. Harold Piffard, a few in 
colour, others in black and white. The artist has taken for 
his subjects some of the most impressive situations of this 
impressive story, and the result is most effective and pleasing. 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF TWO REIGNS. ————— 
By MARY CRAVEN. Illustrated. 21s. net. (Nash.) 
The publishers claim that this is the * beauty 
book of the year,’’ and the claim cannot be disputed 
or called extravagant. There is a little ambiguity 
about the term ‘‘ beauty book,’’ but it may be read 
in either way, for the volume is produced in a 
manner worthy of the beauties who adorn it. There 
are twenty-two splendid reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, many of the portraits being taken from 
treasures in private collections. The Gunnings, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Elizabeth Linley, Mary 
Robinson—these and nearly a score more flaunt 
their immortal charms in the pages of this book of 
beauty. The letterpress is naturally of secondary 
interest, although the lives of many of these 
beauties were piquant enough. They stooped to 
folly, but they did not die. On the contrary, they 
soothed their melancholy by accepting peerages and 
pensions. Miss Craven retells the familiar stories 
pleasantly enough, but it is the really magnificent 
plates that make this one of the choicest gift-books 
of the year. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


By A. J. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. With Portraits. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Blackwood.) 

A vivid gallery of spinsters’ portaits is presented 
by Miss Green-Armytage in this vivacious volume. 
Twelve single women of various tastes and powers 
have met with the author’s entire admiration, and 
from her we learn many a little-known fact and 
detail, and gain an excellent knowledge and impres- 
sion of each noted woman in turn. It is especially 
a pleasant book to dip into, to realise the many 
works of the quiet heroines who are grouped 
in these pages, and learn their beginnings, 
their temperaments and their triumphs. Hannah 
More, Mary Carpenter, Caroline Herschel, “ Sister 
Dora,” Mary Kingsley, Adelaide Procter, Marianne 
North, Jean Ingelow, Louisa Alcott, Christina 
Rossetti, Agnes Strickland and Mary Lamb are the ‘‘ honourable women” written of. Travel, nursing, reform, poetry, 
history, astronomy—these are some of their 
achievements; but there were many others, and 
perhaps not the least was that of Caroline 
Herschel, who at the age of eighty-eight, “‘ in 
one of her merry moods,” put her foot behind her 
back and scratched her ear with it. The author 
is just a little inclined at times to fight for 
these ladies, but we admire her enthusiasm 
even when we feel that their own lives are in the 
long run the best answer to any undeserved, ill- 
judged opinions. Most heartily, too, do we thank 
the author for giving us such an uncommon col- 
lection of portraits, many of them rare, and in the 
possession of private persons. A few small errors 
we note, such as ‘ William Mitchell ’’ Rossetti 
for William Michael; and ‘‘ Miss Seddall ’’ for the 
Miss Siddall who became Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
wife. And was it not a widower who courted 
Hannah More? but in this we ourselves may be 
in error, and these are but small flaws in a very 
entertaining and informing book. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES. 
By G. F. Brappy. With Illustrations. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) 

A true story-book of a captivating period of 
French history is what this volume appears to us 
to succeed in being. Mr. Bradby says he is 
giving us “‘ studies ” from Court Life, at the time 
when Louis XIV. was nearing the end of his 
reign; but it is really the story of the life being 
lived from day to day by picturesque men and 
women in a picturesque time—life at the Court of 
the Roi Soleil. It is history, too, but history 
written by the man who looks to character as the 
great moulder of a country’s fortunes, who dis- 
cerns the traits that count, and presents them 
with a novelist’s skill; so it is history hidden in a 
beguiling manner. Versailles is revived for us— 
the movement, the atmosphere are recalled for us; 
From Maids of Honour HANNAH More. and the illustrations add yet another life-likeness 

(Blackwood & Sons). From a Miniature in the Bristol Museum. to the whole. 


5 


‘rom Famous Beauties of Two Reigns ELIZABETH LINLEY 
(Eveleigh Nash). (Mrs. R. B. Sheridan) after Gainsborough. 
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From The Great Days of Versailles 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) AND MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


From the Painting by Largil‘i¢re at 


Hertford House. 


ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
FROM 1732 TO 1897. 
By HENRY SAX WyNDHAM. With Forty-five Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. 21st net. (Chatto.) 

The musical associations of Covent Garden have some- 
what obscured the older and more famous history of this 
celebrated theatre. For in the eighteenth century it was 
the scene of many of the greatest dramatic triumphs. . Gold- 
smith’s two comedies were produced there, and also 
“Sheridan’s “‘ Rivals.”” At a‘later date we find the names of 


(Chatto & Windus). 


Louis XIV., wiTH THE DAUPHIN,DUC DE 
BourGoyne, Duc (Louis XV.) 


Kemble, Siddons, Keen, after them 
Covent Garden more _ illustrious 
names than those of Boucicault and Macready. 
There too was held the Beef-Steak Club. ‘1 
trust,”’ said Charles Greville, on hearing of the 
burning of the theatre at the beginning of the 
last century, “1 trust the paraphernalia of the 
Beef-Steak Club perished with the rest, for the 
enmity I bear that Society for the dinner they 
gave me last year.’’ The book is’full of matter 
of interest both from the literary and the 
dramatic point of view, and the illustrations have 
been skilfully selected and beautifully reproduced. 


THE ART WORKER’S QUARTERLY, 
1906. With numerous Designs and _ -Iilustrations. 
Vol. V. 12s. 6d. net. (12, Cliflord’s Inn, E.C.) 

While the Art Worker’s Quarterly ’’ is pri- 
marily intended for the practical help of all those 
interested in artistic production of some kind, it 
becomes, when bound in volume form, a collec- 
tion of such beautiful designs and examples of 
great art, that it takes rank-as one of the most 
sumptuous and attractive art-books of the year. 

With help for embroiderers, lace-makers, wood 

carvers, jewellers, and many another art crafts- 

man, it combines pleasure for the general artistic 
public and all interested in decorative skill. The 


‘rom Art Worker’s 
Quarterly 


(12, Clifford's 


EARTHENWARE FIGURE PANEL. 
By Andrea Della Robbia. Repro- 
duced from the original in the 
Loggia of the Uspidale dei Inno- 

centi, Florence. 


illustrations prove a storehouse of varied use and splendour, 
and we cannot too highly speak of it as a gift-book for any 
family which cares that its surroundings shall be in the 
best taste. The new number is specially rich in fully illus- 
trated articles on Fresco work and Della Robbia’s unique 
art, a charming specimen of which we reproduce. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS. 
By ELIZABETH WELLS CHAMPNEY. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This is a handsomely illustrated volume which Messrs. 
Putnams have added to the series that tells of the chateaux 
and abbeys of France, a series that has received a warm 
welcome from the public. Mrs. Champney’s sense for the 
romantic and picturesque is unfailing; her skill in narrative 
and description makes books that are a pleasure to read; 
and the pictures of the villas and gardens of Italy are a 
delight to the eye. This volume, like its predecessors by 
the same author, is precisely the kind of book for a Christ- 
mas gift, and a book to awaken pleasant memories in the 
travelled lover of Italy and Italian history. (See page 1o.) 
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From The Tower of London 


x (See'ey & Co.) 


BANQUET GIVEN BY RICHARD Il. 
(From a M3. ot . he Coronicles of hates British Museum.) 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


By WILLIAM Benunam, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 7s. 
net. (Seeley and Co.) 

As Canon Benham very truly remarks at the outset, “ The 
Tower of London is the most interesting fortress in Great 
Britain,” and as such we are glad to have a_ thoroughly 
detailed account, which is not a guide-book and not a novel, 
yet has the value and the charm of both. The building of 
the fortress, the kings and queens during whose reigns it 
was brought into prominence, “ Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart—the Tower has memorials of evil deeds wrought by 
each one in turn ; but there is not one of them all which has 
not left beneficent and abiding results.” There are high 
lights as well as gloomy shades in the Tower's history. As 


a building itself perhaps we of this century are too apt to 
take it for granted, and smile at it as the show-place to 
which country cousins must be guided. We should be none 
the worse for knowing a little more about our “show-place,” 
for, as the author reminds us, “It has a history equalled in 
interest by few fortresses in the world. The Acropolis at 
Athens and the Capitol of Rome are far more ancient, but 
they are fortresses no longer. The only rival in this respect 
that occurs to me is the massive tower at the western gate 
of Jerusalem. It was probably built by King David, and 
enlarged by Herod; and it is a military castle at this day. 
So is our Tower, and it was built for that use.” The illus- 
trations in this volume are of exceptional interest, being 
copies from old MSS. and drawings and engravings, often 
difficult of access, and of undeniable historical value. 


From The Art of the Greeks 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE VAPHIO Cups. 
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From Cathedrals of England and Wales 


(7. Werner Laurie). 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. 
Werner Laurie.) 

In this volume describing those magnificent monuments, 
the Cathedrals of England and Wales, Mr. Bumpus has 
brought together a group of entrancing and varied splen- 
dours, and by picture and story has, in a sense, built them 
for us over again, and showed them to us in the making. 
For the modern cathedrals which have risen, or are still 
rising in our midst, we may justly feel a right pride and a 
deep interest; but for the older buildings we cannot help 
feeling something more than this, for our country’s history 
is, to a great extent, written on their stones. But, ancient 


With Illustrations. 63. net. (T. 


or modern, Mr. Bumpus de- 
scribes each beauty with affec- 
tionate knowledge and scholarly 
accuracy. Many _ illustrations 
are included, and the book as a 
whole forms a gallery of eccle- 
siatic art and a happy guide 
to those who desire to make a 
pilgrimage’ through England’s 
cities. 


THE CHATEAUX OF 
TOURAINE. 
By M. H. LANSDALE. Iillus- 
trated with Pictures by JULEs 
GUERIN, and by Photographs. 
24s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

This is a book of many fascina- 
tions, historical, topographical, 
architectural. The glamour of 
France is over it—France, who 
performs even her revolutions 
with a certain picturesqueness. 
Twelve chateaux are here de- 
scribed, their stories told and 
their beauties shown. Mr. Lans- 
dale points out how, in addition 
to the loveliness of these build- 
ings and the halo of history 
which surrounds them, one of the most surprising 
facts about them is their utter variance in style. To 
look, for instance, at the Chateau of Amboise and at the 
Chateau of Chambord is to see two beautiful buildings 
utterly unlike. Speaking, indeed, of Chambord, the author 
says, “that fantastic utterance of a society in decadence is 
surely unlike, not the neighbouring chateaux alone, but any- 
thing else in the world.’’ Stern tragedy and fair romance, 
desperate need and dainty comfort, these things have 
marked one or other of all the castles of France. Mr. Lans- 
dale’s book is almost a grown-up adventure story and fairy- 
tale in one; holding the attention, touching the fancy, and 
proving itself, also, an authoritative book of historical refer- 
ence. Of the beautiful illustrations sixteen are in colours, 
drawn with a delicacy and grace which again impress us with 


RiPON CATHEDRAL. 


From The Chateaux of Touraine 
(Eveleigh Nash). 


CHATEAU OF CHENONCEAUX, WITH 
GALLERY ACROSS THE CHER 
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From The Faery Year 
(Alston Rivers). 


the glamour of the country; and in addition to these are 
numerous photographic reproductions, excellent and true, and 
revealing the fact that a photograph may be a picture when 
skilful hands produce it. 


HADDON: THE MANOR, THE HALL, ITS 
LORDS AND TRADITIONS. 
By G. Le BLanc SMITH. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Romance and Haddon Hall seem to have been continuously 
and inseparably connected all down the centuries; and to 
learn the picturesque and varied story in its entirety no better 
‘or more exhaustive work could be commended than Mr. Le 
Blanc Smith’s sumptuous volume. Not only the famous 
Vernons come into his story, but all the great Haddon 
families “who ruled their land like kings,” the Peverels, the 
Avenels, the Manners, from the Conquest to the time when 
Haddon ceased to be a home. The real history of all is 


given, but with it 


With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


are scores of ht 
items of interest, | 
picturesque de- 
tails, little-known : 
facts, deeds, ac- 
counts and letters 
—even the only 
existing letter of 
the famous 
Dorothy Vernon, 
and a photograph 
of her beautiful 
head. The illus- 
trations are 
numerous and 
unique, enabling 
‘us to realise more 
clearly than ever 
before the full 
beauty and glory 
of the famous 
house. This is 
a volume to 
possess and trea- 
sure, both as a 
book of beauty 
ani a veritable 


bit of En glish 
history. 


From Haddon 
(Elliot Stock). 
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PORCE- 

LAIN, 

By WILLIAM 
BURTON, 
F.C.S. With 
Fifty Plates. 
7s. 6d. net. 


(Cassell and 

Co.) 

It is good 
to get such a 
book as_ this 
at a price 
which may be 
said to be 
within the 
reach of every- 
one who can 
afford to col- 
lect porcelain. 
It is a re- 
vealing book, 
opening out to 


us the mys- 
teries of the 
potters art, 


and also open- 
ing our eyes 
to some of 
the imitations 
and forgeries 
which far too 
often damage 
the collector's 
temper and 
purse. Mr. Burton writes with practical knowledge, and in 
a clear, authoritative manner. He knows the technicalities 
of his subject, and he tells of them in such a way that he 
enables his readers to know them too. The fifty plates are 
very beautiful, helpful, well-selected, and a distinct addi- 
tional value to the book as a practical guide. 


THE FAERY YEAR. 
By G. A. B. Dewar. With Illus‘rations. 7s. 61. (Alston Rivers.) 
Year by year Mr. Dewar has watched Nature, the birds, 
the butterflies, the flowers, trees, and fish. He has stood 
by on afternoons, he has lingered in the drenching rain of 
autumn mornings, watching the nuthatch cracking his 
nuts, or the smallest butterfly laying back his wings for 
sleep. His book is a series of spontaneous records of a 
Nature-lover to whom the world out-of-doors is an ever- 
entrancing fairyland. Within its pages we find the enthu- 
siasm of the poet, combined with the accuracy of the 


A HAMPSHIRE LOWLAND. 


HADOON HALL FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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naturalist, and whether for dipping into, or for reference, 
or for entertainment as a story-book of the country-world, 


it will prove itself a help and a delight. 


THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 
(MRS. BISHOP.) 


By ANNA M. Stoppart. Illustrated. 183. net. (Murray.) 

The story of Isabella Bird's life is certainly one of the 
most remarkable in all the varied record of English travel. 
As a young girl her life was despaired of, but she had the 
spirit of a hero in the frame of a valetudinarian, and she 
died at the ripe age of seventy-three, after a strange life 
spent between sick-beds and in visiting foreign countries and 
surmounting incredible hardships. In early life she was 
cruelly afflicted by a succession of bereavements keenly felt, 
and after five years of happy married life she was left a 
widow. After that date she gave a rein to her passion for 
travel, and the amazing thing is that in the hardships of 
travel this frail and delicate woman found the panacea for 
all her troubles. The natives of China and Thibet came to 
know her and to marvel at her intrepidity as the Highlanders 
of Tobermory had formerly marvelled at the skill with which 
this ‘‘ invalid’? could manage a horse or a boat. Mrs. 
Bishop found time also to enrich our literature of travel with 
many volumes of enduring interest. Her own pen has best 
recorded her adventurous life. Miss Stoddart has made 
excellent use of an unusually good opportunity. She 
enjoyed Mrs. Bishop’s friendship, and has had access to all 
the available manuscripts and letters. The result is a 
biography of absorbing interest, the story of a life that will 
not soon be forgotten. 


CAMP-FIRES IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 
By WILLIAM T. HorNnabay, 
net, (Laure ) 

There is the charm of the open air in the style of this book, 
whose aim it is to record a vacation spent in hunting 
in British Columbia. Both writer and illustrator apparently 
entered on their holiday after having earned it by strenuous 
work, and it is perhaps due to this fact that the narrative 
has a gusto that is too often missing in the records of those 
who may be called professional sportsmen. Mr. Hornaday 
modestly describes his work as but a frame for Mr. Phillips’s 
illustrations, but it is in reality a delightful and uncon- 
ventional book of travel and adventure. Mr. Phillips has 
adorned the book with many magnificent photographs, some 
of them, such as those of the mountain goat, having been 
taken at great risk to life and limb, (See page 13.) 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE. 


By DoNALD MAXWELL. With One Hundred Illustrations by 
the Author and CorT!inGToNn TAYLOR. Ios. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


It is a very charming inland voyage which Mr. Maxwell 


Illustrations Ly J. M. PHILLIps. 


/rom Champney’s Italian Villas ViLLA Giusti VERONA. 
(Putnam's). 
describes in this handsomely appointed volume. He had 


the good fortune to ‘** discover ’’ an ancient but little known 
waterway—the Ludwig’s Canal in Bavaria, which “ unites 
the basin of the Rhine and Danube, and brings Holland 
within rowing distance of the Black Sea. It reveals a 
hundred miles of effective engineering, ancient as well as 
modern; for the canal was commenced by Charlemagne, 
who brought part of it to completion.’’ The journey lasted 
some five months, and though both the ‘‘ captain ” and the 
“mate” of the Walrus tasted of the bitter as well as 
of the sweet of such voyaging, the expedition brought 
a large surplus of pleasure which is very clearly re- 
flected in this delightful narrative, too modestly de- 
scribed by its author as “a collection of notes and sketches 


by the way.” True, 
there is nothing 
wildly exciting 


in it. But the 
voyagers were 
at various times 
mistaken for spies 
and honoured as 
pilgrims, and we 
have many in- 
teresting vignettes 
of various lands 
and peoples. The 
illustrations are of 
quite unusual ex- 
cellence. Mr. 
Maxwell supple- 
ments his very 
readable chronicle 
with a number of 
admirable draw- 
ings of scenery, and 
Mr. Taylor adds to 
the gaiety of the 
book by many 
dainty and amusing 


fiom A Cruise Across Europ; 
(John Lane). 


IT LOOKED AS IF IT BELONGED TO THE TIME OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION 


sketches of the 
“ natives.” 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD 
CONSTABLE & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST, 


MARIE CORELLI. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN: a Romance of Riches. With Frontispiece Portrait 


ofthe Author. 68, Third Large Edit on. 
JOHN FYVIE. 
COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By the Author of “ Some Famous 


Women of Wit and Beauty,” et. Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


MARIE HAY. 
A GERMAN POMPADOUOR : the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz, 


Landhofmeisterin of Wurte 1 burg. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 128. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


RODOLFO LANCIANI, 
GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. llustrated from over 100 


Photographs and Drawings. Royal 8vo, 21s, net. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
ANIMAL HEROES: being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, 


and a Reindeer. With 200 Illustrations. 6S. net. 
Punch says: ‘*1 give it as my opinion thit as a writer about animals Thompson Seton can’t be beaten.” 
The Outlook says: ‘‘ This is a delightful book for all who care for animals and animal life, wholly irrespective of age.” 
The Field says: ‘* There is no other living writer known to us who has his special faculty of blending healthy sentiment, dry humou 
recital of stirring moments, with such a solid foundation of natural history.” 


MRS. EDWIN HOHLER. 
PETER : a Christmas Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Mark’s Princess,” “The Bravest of Them 


All,” etc. Illustrated by HeLen Stratron. 38.60. 
A delightful story of the adventures of a real boy and his dog one Christmas time. The mingled pathos‘and humour of the adventures will 


appeal to many young readers. 
COWPER. 
JOHN GILPIN. A quaint edition of the Famous Poem. Illustrated with 32 Woodcuts by 


ROBERT SEAVER. Bound in chintz, 18. net. 
This is the very thing to substitute for a Christmas Card or Calendar. 


TWO FAIRY BOOKS. 
THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK, Compiled by Miss Ozaxr. With 4 Illustrations in 


colour, and over 100 in the text by Native Artsts. 38. 6d. net. 
The Ladies’ Field says: ‘* We must confess to an en husiastic appreciation of this ¢ Ilection of fairy stories, the most fascinating, surely, 
which have been written since the days of Andersoa himself.” 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by Artuur Rackitam with over 100 Drawings in 


the text and a Coloured Title Page, Frontispiece, and Lithographed Cover. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. [llustrated by R. Aynine Bett. Cloth gilt extra, 


3s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, 
THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. Selections from the Prose Works of George 


Meredi h. 16mo, full leather gilt, 28. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says ‘* Between its pretty blue leather covers will be found man a flower of wit and perception culled rom the 
abundant garden of the first novelist of our day.” 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
POCKET EDITIONS, each with a Frontispiece. Clota 28. 6 4. net ; leather, 3g. Gd. net. 
THE OLD DOMINION. BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
AUDREY. SIR MORTIMER. 


** There iz none to compare with her but herself” —/zch. 


BOSWELL. 
THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. [Edited by the Right Hon. Aucustine Brrrety. In 


6 vols. Cloth Paper Label. Each w th a Photogravure Frontispiece. 68, net the set. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S GIFT BOOKS. 


PRINGE 


In 2 vols, with 5 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, price 24s. net. 


HENRY IRVING: 


By BRAM STOKER, 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols, 25s. net. 


‘Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biozraphy should be 
—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.”—7ruth. 


Personal Reminiscences.* 


THE WORKS 


New and Complete Edition. 


OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Edited and Revised ky WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Eleven vols., 48. eich, or £2 4s, the set. Vols. II, and IIL. just published. 


OF 


MARKIE ANTOINETTE, 


MARIE 
ANTOINETTE.* From the French of EDOUARD HERRIOT. Demy 


From the French 


G. LENOTRE. 


One vol., demy 8vo, NAP OLEON, KING OF ELBA.* 


THE FLIGHT VERSAILLES and the TRIANONS.* 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles 
Miseum. One vol., with 56 .Coloured P.ctures by 
RENE BINET, 16s. net. 


MADAME RECAMIER.* 


8vo, with Portraits, two vols., 203. net. 


The only complete and most impartial account that has 
of yet been published of this remarkable woman. 


ful y illustrated Fron th: French of PAUL GRUYER. One vol., 
demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 10s. net. 
“The bare story, striking ‘His book is crowded with picturesque details of 


as it has always been, has | Napoleon, and is alive with interest.” —Standard. 
lacked till now a thousand 


details of scenery ee per- THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN 
sonality, which M. Lenotre * 

happily ‘supplies. His vivid, FRANCOIS MILLET. 

picturesque art, his thrilling Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. In one vol., imperial 
touch, have met with a firsi- 
English interpretation. 
No one who loves a true 
S ory, uncommonly well told, 
sh_uld neg ect this bok.” 


4to, with 50 Facsimile Plates in Tone and Colour, 
mounted. Edition limited to 300 copies for sale in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, of which 50 copies are printed 
on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum gilt, £6 68 net ; 
and 250 copies on hand-made paper, bound in English 
—Srectator, bucram, 24 4s. net. 


Rip van Winkle. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated with 50 Coloured Plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown ato, 153. net 


New Volumes of Heinemanns Favourite Classics.” 


Cloth, 6d. net; limp leather, 1s. net. 


The CRICKET on the HEARTH. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. (Illustrated), Intro- 
duction by HALL CAINE. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. (Illustrated), Intro- 
duction by HALL CAINE. 


SELECTED POEMS of 
TENNYSON. 


Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 


SELECTED POEMS of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 


* Prospectus on Application. 


EDWARD FITZGERALDS 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Introducti»n by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PIPPA PASSES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. Introduction by 
ARTHUR SyMONS. 


Also 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE 


(40 vols.). Introduction-by GEORGE BRANDES. 


CAN BE SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONE 
PENNY. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2], Bedford St., W.C. 
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From The Romantic East 
(4. & C. Black). 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
By A. R. Hope Moncrierr. With Illustrations. 
V., VI. 8s. net each. (Gresham Publishing Co.) 
The splendid generosity of Mr. Hope Moncrieff’s scheme 
when he planned such a work as this is even more evident 
in the second trio of volumes than in the first three, wide as 
was the range of those. The present volumes treat of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, South America, Central America, West 


DAGON, RANGOON, 


Volumes IV., 


From The World of To-Day 
(The Gresham Publishing Co.) 


CARVED BASE OF TAGON-DAING, SHWE 
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India, United States, Canada, Europe, and many another 
country; and whether we are travellers, explorers, business 
men, professional men, statisticians, or writers of romance, we 
can find in these pages the country we wish to know about, 
from the point of view from which we wish to see it. Ac- 
curate, full in detail, yet as interesting as a story-book, the 
world unrolls itself before our eyes, for both by description 
and illustration the pages hold a revealing power. It was a 
great undertaking to attempt to gather the ‘ world of 
to-day ’’ between covers, but when the final two volumes 


appear we prophesy that Mr. Moncrieff will have succeeded 
admirably. 


THE ROMANTIC EAST. 
By WALTER Det MAR. With Illustrations. (A. and C, Black.) 


Mr. Del Mar has now completed a triology of travel 
books remarkable for their union of keen observation, vivid 


‘rom Camp Fires in the A FULL-GROWN MALE GoAT 
Cc jian Rockies WAS LYING ON THE CREST 


(7. Werner Laurie). 


narration, and practical utility as guides. In this volume 
he conducts the reader in 
pleasant fashion through 
Burma, Assam, and Kash- 
mir, and he has gauged 
with fine discrimination 
exactly what is likely to 
arrest and hold the atten- 
tion of the imaginative 
traveller by the fireside. 
Fully a half of the book 
is devoted to Burma, that 
country known alike to 
Greek and Indian geo- 
graphers as the Golden 
Land. Many travellers 
have fallen under its 
spell; not a few have come 
under it to such an extent 
as to lose sight of common- 
sense. Mr. Del Mar writes 
with an enthusiasm held 
in rein by humour, and his 
vignettes are very charm- 
ing. Now, it appears, 
is the time to see Burma 
before it changes utterly. 
For John Chinaman is 
quickly and quietly annex- 
ing it, and marrying all 
the pretty girls. Mr. Del 
Mar has been as success- 
ful with his camera as 


Mogu! INDIAN CHILDREN, 
CERIZONA. 
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From Correggio MARRIAGE OF ST CATHERINE. 
(Duckworth & Co.) Louvre, Paris. 


thoughtful, critical volume on Correggio. Cor- 
reggio has never been the popular favourite which 
Raphael, which Titian, and others of the old 
masters have been; but to those who have faith- 
fully been his lovers and appreciators there is a 
greatness and magnificence about Correggio’s 
conceptions and ambitious works which the even 
more perfect works of other artists fail to excel. 
Mr. Moore has divided his book into periods, and 
with an admirable knowledge of his subject, 
moves on frorh a discussion on art criticism itself 
to Correggio’s fame in the moulding, his charac- 
teristics as a painter, and his growth in various 
forms of art. The descriptive pages relating to 
the several pictures and frescoes are excellent 
reading. Mr. Moore sees with his own eyes and 
draws his own conclusions. He is no antagonist 
to other critics, but if he does not agree with them 
he tells us why he does not, and he seeks quite 
simply to justify his opinion. The illustrations 
form a beautiful Correggio gallery, pleasing to 
the book-lover and most useful to the art-student. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
ARTISTS. 
Arranged and Translated by E. L. SeeLey. With 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 


Mr. Seeley has produced a truly enjoyable book 
by culling flowers; so to speak, from the garden 
of Vasari. Vasari, all will admit, had many and 
varied flowers in his garden; his pages teem with 
lively material and, unless we are biographers 
searching for hard facts (in which case we do 


with his pen, and this was no easy matter, for the Burmese not trust good Vasari) the old, if inaccurate, chronicler of 
beauties believe that the camera looks through their not ex- periods and persons was a most entertaining gossip. Mr. 


tensive clothing, and though their morals are elastic, they 
draw the line at that. 


CORREGGIO. 


By T. SturGE Moore With Reproductions. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Duckwo.th and Co.) 


We welcome with genuine cordiality Mr. Sturge Moore’s 


From Stories of the Italian Artist s, MARBLE PIETA IN ST. PETER'S, ROME. 
from Vasari  Micheel Angelo.- PA Anderson. 
(Chatto & Windus), 
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From Rossetti} THE BELOVED. 
(Bell & Sons). 


Seeley is right, stories such as these tell us not only 
about certain great painters, but they reveal to us 
the everyday life and manners of a stirring and 
golden age. In this tastefully-produced volume are 
eight coloured plates after some of the world’s 
masterpieces, and twenty-four half-tone plates of 
equal beauty. 


ROSSETTI. 
By H. C. MArRiLuierR. With Illustrations. Is. net. 
(George Bell and Sons.) 

To gain a first impression of the celebrated painter- 
poet, this pretty volume in Messrs. Bell and Sons’ 
Miniature Series of Painters is admirably adapted. 
It gives dates, details, critical descriptions of pictures, 
and, in addition to this, it gives a slight, but good, 
pen-portrait of Rossetti as he was in his various 
stages of development. Of the eight illustrations 
included, we reproduce one—perhaps the most beauti- 
ful that he ever painted, gorgeous, tender, entirely satisfy- 
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ing ; with types of womanly loveliness in it which give a clear. TEATS a De 
contradiction to those who consider that all Rossetti’s pic- 
tures “are distinguished by impossible lips and a goitrous 
development of neck.” In this little book the best side of 
Rossetti is shown, and the merits of his work are revealed 
where such a revelation is needed. 


THE OLD ENGRAVERS OF ENGLAND. 
By Matcotm C, SALAMAN. With Illustrations. §s. (Cassell 
and Co.) 

There will certainly be a hearty welcome for Mr. Salamaun’s 
book. The genuine print-collector will naturally appreciate 
it, for it tells of the beginnings of copperplate engraving in 
England, gives the life stories of the line-engravers, and 
follows the fortunes of the art, rising and falling—falling in 
Elizabeth’s reign, rising again in that of Charles I. and 
Charles II., then falling badly at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Then we read of Prince Rupert bringing to us the 
germs of the art of mezzotint, which art developed and 
, flourished in the days of Lely and Kneller, then declined, to 
revive in the golden days of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney. Later engravers are also given full attention, and 
this at a price which is within the reach of all. But other 


— 


‘rom The Old Engravers THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
of Englard (From the Mezzotint by Valentine 
(Cassell & Co.) Green, atter Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


From The First Gentleman GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF 
of Europe DEVONSHIRE. 
(From an Engraving by 
(Hutchinson & Co.) F. Bartolozzi, after ry 


Painting by J. Nixon.) 


publics will also be found for this artistic book, such as those 
who, with a taste for Chippendale and Sheraton furniture, 
feel they must furnish their walls with pictures to suit; and 
again, those who will enjoy it as an actual picture-book, for 
included in the volume are as many as forty-eight reproduc- 
tions of the work of the leading engravers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE. 
By Lewis MELVILLE. Two Volumes. With Two Photogravure 
Portraits and many Illustrations. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

The task of writing the life of George the Fourth could 
not have fallen to a more competent historian than Mr. 
Melville, the biographer of Thackeray and the originator of 
the recently-founded Titmarsh Club. Mr. Melville has for 
long approved himself a diligent student of the later 
Georgian literature and times, and he has succeeded in 
weaving out of the farrago of scandal that surrounds the 
life of the First Gentleman of Europe a narrative of engross- 
ing interest. Mr. Melville appends a useful bibliography of 
nine closely-printed pages, but this cannot even claim to 
be an exhaustive index to the enormous mass of material 
that has grown up round the life of this notorious and seine 
unattractive sovereign. The best short estimate of this From Chat; on Old Prints 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
royal reprobate will always be that of Thackeray—an essay (7. Fisher Unwin. Albert Darer. 
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From Old English Wood-Carving Fatterns 
(B. 7. Batsfora). 


of Juvenalian fire and force and truth. Mr. Melville is no 
apologist. He skilfully summarises the results of more 
recent research, and has relieved the sordid story by much 
delightful gossip of the men of genius who gave all its lustre 
to an ignoble reign. Mr. Melville is to be congratulated on 
his achievement. He has written with tact and discrimina- 
tion, and he has succeeded in keeping an unbroken interest 
without condescending to write a chronique scandaleuse. The 


book is sumptuously: produced, and full of pictures of great 
interest. 


CHATS ON OLD PRINTS. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN. Illustrated. §s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Following up his well-known volumes on old china and 


old furniture, Mr. Hayden gives us in this volume a complete 
guide for the 


The various pro- 
cesses are well re- 
presented in the 
numerous _half-tone 
illustrations. We re- 
commend the book 
very heartily as an 
authoritative and 
practical handbook to 
a fascinating subject. 
(See page 15.) 


CALENDAR 

OF THE 

SAINTS, 1907. 
By SEAGHAN Mac- 

CATHMHAOIL. Is. 

net. (Maunsel and 

Co., Dublin.) 

A somewhat unique 
book of greeting is 
this calendar, in which 
for each month the 
artist has depicted an 
incident from the life 
of St. Patric. The 
work, which is in 
black white, 
shows firmness and 
clearness of touch, 
and a skilful know- 
ledge of the values of 
heavy masses and 
clean lines; at the same time the minutest details are carried 
out with infinite delicacy and an admirable simplicity. The 
whole get-up of the slim book is tasteful and appropriate ; 
it is printed on good paper, in black and red lettering, and 
bound in simple white boards. 


OLD ENGLISH WOOD-CARVING 
PATTERNS. 
By Marcarer F. MAtim. With Twenty Plates. 8s. 6d. net. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 

This is a book for which many of us have long been 
waiting. Anyone who is interested in wood-carving, 
either as teacher, worker, or collector, will find in 
these careful and uncommon reproductions of old designs, 
real, practical help. As Miss Malim remarks, “The great 


JACOBEAN Woop-CARvinc. 
(Reduced.) 


collection of 
prints. It is 
a book that 
will be eagerly 
welcomed, for 
it contains 
precisely the 
information 
that the 
ordinary 
person re- 
quires. Many 
who. cannot 
be collectors 
in the full 
sense of the 
term desire 
to know 
enough to 
enable them 
to distinguish 
one sort of | 
print from 
another, and 
to know 
something of 
the history of 
the processes. 
That and 
much more 
will be found 
lucidly and 
admirably 
treated by 
Mr. Hayden. 


Calendar of the Saints 
(Maunsel & Co.) 
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PATRIC RAISED HIS CROSS ANDO THE HOUNDS 
WHIMPEREO AND FAWNEDO ON THE HOLY MAN. 


— 


THE ‘*MEDICI” SERIES OF COLOURED 
REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


These Plates are the product of a new method, which ensures absolute fidelity in the render'ng of f: rm, and a presentment of 
the colour of the orig.nals such as has hitherto seemed impossible of realisation. No“ screen,’? regular and irregular, such as 


spo ls the majority of modern reproductions; no ‘‘ grain” from lithographic stones; no arbitrary engraver’s ‘ hatching,” “line,” 
or ‘‘stipp'e” ; and finally, no ‘‘ glaze”’ or ‘‘ coating” on the paper used mar these prints. The Burlingion Magazine for OCroBER 
says : ‘* Nothing of the k nd so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 


I. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475(?)-1533. 

HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Suriace, 133 by 104 inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 
II. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. 

HEAD OF THE CoaRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, <7 by 19 inches; Colour Surtace, 13} by 10} inches.) 108. 6d. net. 
IIf, ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, CALLED BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. Painting in tempera on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 


(Size of Plate, 24$ by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 13} by 9 inches.) 108. 6d. net. 
IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
THE LAST SUPPER, from the Fresco in S. Maria della Grazie, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 414 by 28 inches ; Colour Surface, 32 by 174 inches.) 21g. net. 
The Publishers will send a Full Prospectus and Note upon the ‘‘ Medici "’ Prints, post free to all app‘icants. They have arranged to facilitate 


personal inspection of the Prints by intending Purchasers, at any address wi.hin the United Kingdom. Applications through ycur Bookselier and 
Printseller are invited. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 
Collected and arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

Miss Seelev’s volume has been written in the hope of giving an‘ idea of the liveliness of the Renaissance in Italy and ef that exuberant 
enjoyment of the revived art which finds such vivid extression in the pages of Vasari.” Vasari is the uncontested father, as he ts the first of 
artistic chroniclers. The major part of Miss Seeley’s book is in his own words. 

The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XIlIIth Century Originals. 
ORDINARY FDITION, red buckram, full gilt, cilt tops, about 84 by 53 inches, with 24 Half-Tone Flates and 8 Four-Colour Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 93 by 63 inches, bound full parchment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a special Coloured Woodcut Frontis- 
piece after Botticelli. 15s. net. Bound in Vellum, 20s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Large post 8vo, half cloth, 1s. net; leather, iS. net. 
Uniform with ** Prayers written at Vailima.” 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732-1897. By HENRY SAXE , WYNDHAM 
45 Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8.0, cloth, 2fs. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE.  Eiited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 2 vols. 


Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. Cloth, 12s. net ; half leather, 15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE SCENERY. By ARTHUR W. CLAYDUN, M.A. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


| Sf. Martin’s Library. 
each. POCKET VOLUMES PRINTED ON FINE PAPER. each. 
SOME ADDITIONS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | By LORD MACAULAY. | By H. A. TAINE. 
Collected Poems : including Underwoods, Macaulay’s History of England from History of English Literature. 
Ballads Songs of Travel. the Accession of James Il. to the | With 32 Portrai.s. In 4 Vols. 
Memories and Portraits. Death of William lil, preceded by | 
a Sketch of the Period before the | By AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Restoration, and also of the Reign 
New Arabian Nights. | of In 5 | First 
Across the Plains. SRIES. ith 3 | Mugtrations. 
The Merry Men. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. The Re’gn of Queen Anne. 
London. Int Volume. | The Life of the Fields. 
Ail Sorts and Conditions of Men. A History of the Four Georgesanu of | The Open Air. 
Sir Richard Whittington. William IV. In 2 Volumes. | Nature near London. 
Gaspard de Coligny. A History of Our Own Times from the 
‘ Accession of Queen Victoria to POCKET AUTHORS. 
In 3 Volumes. | The Pocket R.LS. 
~ *,* The above eleven volunes by Lord The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 
With 32 Illustrations by M. MacD 
Never Too Late to Mend M caulay and Justin McCarthy, as well as | The Pocket George MacDonald. 
7 giving a sketch of Ea.lier British History, form | The Pocket Charles Dickens. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. | a complete History of England, from the | The Pocket Thackeray. 
The Autocrat of the B: eakfast Table. Accession of James IL. (1685) to the Diamond | The Pocket Emerson. 
With Lilustrations. | Jubilee (1897). | The Pocket Tnomas Hardy. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LSIT. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


BURNT SPICES. By L. S. GIBSON. THE PATH OF GLORY. By GEORGES OLNET. 

THE TEA-PLANTER. by F. E. PENNY. COMET CHAOS. By CYRIL SEYMOUR. 

WARDEN. TO DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 

THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. y By HE® BERT COMPTON. 
By ROBERT MACHIRAY. | THE MAN APART. by KALPH STRAUS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Lil, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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Four New Volumes in Messrs. JACK’S Series 
of Beautiful Books in Bold Type and 
Mlustrated in Cofours. 


The first-mentioned five 


Enchanted Land. 


By LOUEY CHISHOLM, 
Author of “In Fairyland.” 


THE 


Scotland’s Story. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By H. E. MARSHALL,» 


o Coloured Plates by J]. R. SKELTON, 
30 Coloured KATHARINE J. HASSALL and SHAW CROMPTON, 
7/6 net. 7/6 net. 
THE 


Golden Staircase. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
By LOUEY CHISHOLM. 
16 Coloured Plates by M. D. SPOONER. 


POEMS CHOSEN 


With 16 Reproductions in Colour of Italian Masterpieces. 
“It is unfortunately all too rare to meet with so beautiful a book 


7/6 net. 


In God’s Garden, 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. | 


By AMY STEEDMAN. 


as ‘ In God’s Garden,’ by Amy Steed man.”—A/henaum. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


6s. net. | 


Our Island Story, 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
30 Coloured Plates by A. S. FORREST. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Sfectator compares it to “Robinson 
Crusoe” in point of interest. It is the delight 
of thousands ot children, 


Child’s Life of Jesus. 


By C. M. STEEDMAN. 
30 Coloured Plates by P. WOODROOFE. 


6d. net. 


‘The simple, ample, but reverent treatment of this great theme 


| should win immediate recognition for what must be considered the 


| best gift-book of the season.”—A/heneum, October 27th, 1906. 


A Series of Selected Poets | 


combining Scholarship with artistic form. 


“An excellent beginning.” — Spectator. ‘'Excellently illustrated.”—The Daily News. 


The Golden Poets. 


Photogravure Frontispieces 
and Vignette Titles by 


A. S. HARTRICK. 


Eight Original Illustrations 
by well-known Artists 
in Full Colours. 


ARTISTS INCLUDE 


“‘Charles Pears,” A.S. Forrest, Jessie M. King, 


Alan Wr ght, 


James, Edmund Sullivan. 


Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Gilbert 


In handy 8vo volumes, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2/6 net per volume. 


‘Told to the Children’ 
Series. 


Simply told, bold type, coloued plates, 
beautifully bound. Cloth, Is. 6d. net; 
ornamental boards, Is. net. 
NEW VOLUMES: 
Arabian Nights, 
William Tell, 
Nursery Tales, 
Don Quixote, 
uy of Warwick, 
The Odyssey. 


The Children’s Heroes: 
e ‘ WHITTIER SPENSER SCOTT COLERIDGE The Lives of Great Men, simply and 
= Edited by Edited by Edited by Edited by This and me 
sail to t ildren” series have t 
C. BENSON. Ww. B. YEATS. 0. SMEATON. E the storm, Cloth, Is. 6d, rong 
ornamental boards, Is. net. 
NEW VOLUMES : 
Edited by Edited by Fdited by 
ry Prof. c BEE cael Prof. ARTHUR Chalmers of New Guinea 
SAINTSBURY. ‘| GRIERSON. | SYMONS. Bishop Patteson, 
5 
E & | SHELLEY (WORDSWORTH BROWNING) BYRON 
S $s Edited by Edited by gr Edited by 
S | Prof. CHURTON | Prof. MACNEILE | ,ygusTin CHAS. ‘ j 
COLLINS | | AUGUSTINE | | ‘Shown to the Children 


Series. 


Simple Language, 48 original coloured 
plates, bold type, beautiful bindings. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES: 
BEASTS. BIRDS. FLOWERS. 


2s. 6d. net per volume. 


1S 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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‘rom The Fair Hills of Ireland 
(Macmillan & Co.). 


difficulty of instructors and amateurs is the lack of any book 
giving good designs which do not make too great a demand 
on the skill of the carver.’’ The designs gathered together 
here are from oak furniture of the Jacobean period; and 
while not demanding the great amount of modelling which 
many other elaborate designs necessitate, they give such 
fine examples of curves and lines, gouge-cuts and punch- 
marks as will captivate the fancy of all good wood-carvers 
who care for fine proportions and skilful work. In the thirty 
specimens which Miss Malim has reproduced, the details 
have been drawn and shaded with extreme care, so that the 
actual effect of the wood is obtained. The book is one which 
cannot be too highly recommended to all who work in wood 
or collect carved furniture, for the genuineness of the 
examples makes them a safe guide in constructing, restor- 
ing, decorating, or acquiring furniture in the Jacobean style. 
The Introduction is full of detailed help and valuable sug- 
gestion. 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


With Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 


With affectionate care Mr. Stephen Gwynn has travelled 
Ireland, not as a tourist, but as one who observes through 
the life of the present the large, tumultuous his- 
tory of the early past. Through the Boyne valley, 
through Armagh, Sligo, Tara, Athlone, Kincona, 
Dublin, and many other parts, he has made his 
way leisurably; but he has not written here a 
guide-book of beautiful places. The places of 
which he writes are indeed generally beautiful, but 
it is of them as they are and of the history which 
has moulded them, that he chiefly tells. Mr. 
Gwynn likens his work to that of the geologist, 
who digs and investigates, and shows to others, 
stratum by stratum, the successive deposits which 
make a rock. In this charming volume we see 
Ireland in many parts, bearing the traces of her 
memorable past and revealing them through these 
fascinating chapters. In this volume, too, we have 
what is to us another revelation—between thirty 
and forty illustrations from the pencil of Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, an artist whose skill, well known 
as it is to us, had not come to our notice in the 
form of landscape. The new venture is admirable, 
the tender lights and shadows and solitudes are 
typical of the ‘ fair land of Eire,’’ and the four 
coloured plates are pictures in themselves revealing 
the indefinable, undeniable charm of the country. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL: HIS EARLY 
LIFE AND JOURNAL. 

With Illustrations. 

Of all writings, autobiography is, perhaps, the 

most attractive; and when it is found in the form 

which was never intended for publication, then, 


16s. net. (Pitman and Sons.) 


‘rom On the Shores cf the Adriatic 
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probably, it is at 
its best. Such a 
piece of writing 
we have in 
DanielO’Connell’s 
fragment of 

“ Journal,’ which 
he wrote reveal- 

Hg ing his early life, 


_ 1775-1802. In it 

, we have the 

character of the 


great Liberator 
forming, we see 
the power of 
politics taking fast 
hold of him, and 
we see him as he 
himself. A 
clear and inform- 
ing Introduction 
gives additional 
matter enabling us 
to understand all 
the points in the 
** Journal,’’ and describing events and persons which the 
original writing does not mention. The full-page plate 
illustrations help us most keenly to realise the period and 
the man. 


THE LIFE OF SIR TOBIE MATTHEW. 
By ARNOLD HAaArRRIs MATHEW and ANNETTE CALTHROP. 
I lustrated. 12. net. (Elkin M ithews.) 


Sir Tobie Matthew was called by Bacon his “ alter ego.’’ 
The golden age of English adventure does not contain the 


Saw 


THE BeauTiFut City oF 
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PrinciPAL DOOR AND WALL-ARCADING, 
WESTERN FAQADE OF CATHEDRAL, TRAN. 


(John Murray). 
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DaNnieL O'CONNELL. 


From an unpublished picture 
in the possession of Mrs. 
Daniel O'Connell, Walton- 
on-Thames. 


record of a more wonderful life than his. He filled succes- 
sively the réles of actor, courtier, diplomat, exile, priest, 
author, and many more, and he ended his life a Jesuit. His 
autobiography has already been published, but in the present 
volume much new material has been brought to bear on 
the elucidation of an extraordinary career. The book, which 
is splendidly illustrated, is one of equal value and interest. 


THE SONGS OF SIDI HAMMO. 
Rendered into English for the First Time by R. L. N. JoHNsTON. 
2s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Mr. Bensusan, who writes the Preface to this curious book, 
tells us that while “few European scholars know even the 


From Daniel O’Connell 


(Pitman & Sons). 


She lively of 
SS Meathewes Ka’ 


From The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthew. 


name of the old singer who called himself ‘the lowly master 
of song,’ Sidi Hammo has stood to countless thousands of 
men and women for the greatest of all poets.” “He is the 
acknowledged laureate of the Barbers,” and certainly the 
songs in this small volume hold beauty, shrewdness and 
philosophy. He tells of life and death, and the ways of 
men and women. For the student of this curious language, 
which is spoken but not written, there is an appendix, and 
some useful notes run through to elucidate when necessary. 


MOLIERE. 
By Sir F. T. Marziats, C.B. With Illu traticns. 1s. net. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) 

Packed full of information, and presenting a lively and 
accurate idea of Moliére’s life and doings, Sir Frank Marzials’ 
little book in Bell’s “ Miniature Series of Great Writers” 
deserves much commendation. Moliére is an_ elusive 
figure, attracting, baffling; we may learn of things he is 
known to have done, but we cannot learn how he did them. 
No writer who sticks to the known facts can make us feel 
his personality. For Moliére left no self-revealing data. 
We question, as this author questions so often, Was he this ? 
Was he that? Did he do it this way? or that? and so forth. 
But Sir Frank Marzials has quite admirably overcome as 
much of this old Moliére difficulty as possible, and has 


From Men and Women of the MIRABEAU 
French Revoluticn 


(Kegan Paul & Co.). 


enabled us to see in some measure the youth with his ambi- 
tions, the strolling-player and manager, the failures, the 
triumphs. Some illuminating words are said, too, on 
Moliére’s art and works, and pictures and short bibliography 
complete the compact little book. The illustrations, indeed, 
deserve warm praise, for they include some most interesting 
portraits of the dramatist, one curious print showing him 
receiving a lesson in acting from Scaramuccia. There is also 
a charming head of Moliére’s wife. (See page 21.) 


GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AusTIN Dosson. W.th 
Twenty-one Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Frowde.) 

This is a book for which every lover of Goldsmith will be 
grateful. It contains every scrap of verse ever written by 
Goldsmith, as well as his chief prose criticisms of poetry. it 
contains also Mr. Dobson’s well-known Introduction (revised) 
to his edition issued by the Clarendon Press in 1887, and the 
admirable notes of the same date, now rewritten and enlarged. 
It may be said without any doubt whatever that this is the 
edition par excellence of Goldsmith’s poems. From cover to 
cover it proclaims itself a labour of love. Editor and pub- 
lisher have combined to adorn the poet who adorned all he 
touched. The present edition is beautifully bound and 
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printed ; the illustrations have been carefully selected from 
the great wealth of material left by many of England's great- 
est masters of engraving ; and the introduction and notes are 
all that affection and scholarship can hope to produce. Mr 
Dobson has long been a loyal editor of Goldsmith. In the 
present volume he has included every grain of information 
supplied by commentators as loyal as himself. We reproduce 
Bunbury’s famous caricature. As Mr. Dobson well 
explains, we can picture Goldy to our mind’s eye only by 
setting Bunbury’s picture beside that of Reynolds. The one 
caricatures, the other idealises ; and the truth is between the 
two. 


From the rare print b; Lépicie, 
after the portrait by Ca, Coypel. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits. 
Elder and Co.) 


From Moliére 
(Bell & Sons). 


gs. net. (Smith 


This book comes as a natural sequel to the * Life” 
of Voltaire, which Mr. Tallentyre gave us some time 
ago; for to write a ** Life’’ of Voltaire means that 
the lives of the many men who came closely in contact 
with him must, of necessity, be carefully studied. 
The “ Intellectuals,’’ with Diderot as their head, were a 
force to be reckoned with. They themselves and their 
doings make inspiriting reading, and the manner in 
which their work affected, and strengthened, Voltaire’s 
own, and almost unknowingly made Voltaire’s in- 
fluence more effectual, is worth interested considera- 
tion. Voltaire’s life of many changes and vicissitudes, 
his strong opinions and his whole-hearted champion- 
ships attracted to him many great minds.  ‘* The 
Friends of Voltaire ’’ should be read and kept as a com- 
panion to Mr. Tallentyre’s earlier work. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 
THE ITALIAN SIDE, 


By F. HAMILTON JACSSON. 21s, net. Illustrated. (Murray.) 
Mr. Jackson writes of a portion of Italy which, if 
we except two or three towns of such importance as 
Brindisi and Rimini, is little known to English 
travellers or readers. The main object of his hand- 
somely appointed volume is to vindicate the architec- 
tural interest of this part of Italy, and this he succeeds 
well in doing by means of his very interesting letter- 
press—which is historical as well as technical—and 
the large number of excellent illustrations. The book 
contains more than two dozen half-tone illustrations, 
seventy-five line drawings, and eighteen plans. Mr. 
Jackson writes with expert knowledge, but his width 
of interest saves him from the many literary traps that 
beset the feet of the enthusiastic specialist. ‘‘ It has 
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‘rom Goldsmith's Poetical CARICATURE OF 
Works GOLDSMITH, 


(Frowde). 3y Bunbury. 
been his endeavour,’’ says the author, *‘ to regard every- 
thing from the point of view of picturesqueness rather than 
from that of historical completeness. At the same time, 
he has done his best to note whatever appeared to him of 
special artistic interest, and believes that those whose tastes 
resemble his own will find in the volume information about 
things they would wish to see which does not exist in a 
compact form elsewhere.’’ This endeavour he has ful- 
filled. (See p. 19.) 


D’ ALEMBERT. 
From an Engraving after Pujos. 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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From The Modern Cyclopedia 
(The Gresham Publishing Co.). 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D 
With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net each Volume. 
(Gresham Publishing Co.) 

The Gresham Publishing Company have done 
the wise and useful thing in revising and ex- 
tending The Modern Cyclopedia.’’ No better 
editor for a work of this kind can possibly be 
found than Dr. Annandale; his name is a 
guarantee that the alert and comprehensive point 
of view is always taken, and the material pre- 
sented in clear and accurate style. In this new 
edition the many changes which have occurred 
since the first publication have been carefully 
noted, each article has received studied revision, 
new articles have been added, and each volume 
now contains a supplement with a view to making 
it fully equipped. The work will be complete in 
eight handy volumes, three of which are now 
ready. With its pleasing page, its abundance of 
illustrations, many of them in colour and many 
of them new, with its fresh maps, and its com- 
prehensive range of subjects, it forms a store- 
house of knowledge splendidly adapted to the 
needs of all. 


UNDER THE SUN. 
By PERCEVAL LANDON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mr. Landon takes as his motto what he terms 
the beginning and the end of all Indian knowledge 
—Sir John Maundeville’s comment on India— 


“In Ynde ben fulle manye dyverse Contrees.”’ 


The choice of motto is justified by Mr. Landon’s 
text, for he shows himself ever keenly aware of 
the fact that India is a conglomerate of races, 
and that two cities of India may be scarcely less 
different in their local colour than is East from 
West. His claim for his volume is that it may 
serve as a companion to a guide-book. This 
much it certainly is, but it is also much more. 
For it has indubitable literary distinction, and 
its twenty-four word-pictures of typical Indian cities 
are excellent specimens of descriptive writing. Mr. 
Landon’s methods are distinctly impressionistic, and he has 
captured and has succeeded in conveying much of the 
glamour and the mystery of the East. He has selected well 
and he has rejected well, with the result that his book is at 
once a literary treat of no common order and a valuable 
collection of verbal photographs. A short chapter on the 
later days of Nana Sahib concludes the volume. This, 
although destructive a little of the symmetry of its plan, is a 
valuable adjunct to the book, and doubtless Mr. Landon is 
right in thinking that many readers will find his last pages 
the best. The illustrations are unusually interesting and 
are excellently reproduced; they include twelve photo- 
gravures, showing noted places, fine examples of architec- 
ture, and typical scenes; also.several unusually successful 
reproductions in colour. 


CAVE OF ELEPHANTA, 
BomBay 


From Under the Sun 
(Hurst & Blackett). 
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UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 
By J. J. Hissey. With Twenty-four Full 
page Illustrations, 16s. (Macmillan.) 

The manufacturers of motors will be 
less than grateful if they do not present 

Mr. Hissey with the very best and latest 

car. For he almost persuades us that the 

motor is a benefactor to literature. As 
we read his pleasant pages we forget 
our grievances, and are aware only of 
the joy and exhilaration of motoring— 
at a discreet pace—through many miles 
of untravelled England and Wales. The 
cycle, so far as we remember, did nothing 
for literature. How could it, when its 
rider had his eyes fixed on the road in 
front of his wheel? The motor-car 
provides the ideal vehicle for the literary 
topographer, and in Mr. Hissey’s enter- 
taining volume we have the first of what 
is certain to prove a notable accession to 
the literature of the open road. Sussex, 
Kent, Norfolk, Warwickshire all heard 


THE TREASURY SQUARE, 
AMRITSAR 


the hoot of Mr. Hissey’s horn, and the tour included an ex- 
cursion into Wales. We can give no higher praise to his 
book than to say that he has recorded a delightful holiday in 
such a manner as to enable his readers to share it. The book 
is illustrated by many excellent and curious photographs. 
These need no apology, but we are grateful for Mr. Hissey’s 
story of Millais and the Scots yokel who looked at his easel 
while he was painting ‘‘ Chill October’? on Tayside. 
‘* Man,”’ said the rustic, ‘‘ did ye ever try photography?” 
No, never,’’ said Millais curtly. ‘‘ It’s a hantle quicker,” 
said the rustic. ‘‘ Yes, 1 suppose so,’’ said Millais. ‘* An’ 
it’s mair like the place,” was the final and unanswerable thrust. 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By E. Way ELkincron. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Murray.) 


Many travellers have written of the beauty and fascination 


whee 
| — 
W 


of New Zealand, but 
than Mr. Elking- 
ton’s we have seldom 
read a 
more’ 


livelier or 
interesting 
description. The 
writer spent .seven 
adventurous years 
in New Zealand in 
many capacities — 
gum-digying, 
journalism, the 
staye, etc., etc., and 
there are few types 
of English, colonial, 
and native character 
that not de- 
scribed here with 
great vivacity and 
humour. In books 
of this kind, what is 
called the “ personal 
touch” is especially 
to be desiderated, 
and it is the chief 
charm of Mr. 
Elkington’s work 
that it is. skilfully 
compacted of 
observation, de- 
scription, and auto- 
biography. Mr. 


are 


‘rom Untravelled Englan 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Elkington writes with a persuasive enthusiasm both of 


the country and of the people. 
sisters, and is eloquent on the subject of Maori beauty. 
There is no effort at ‘** fine’’ writing in this volume. It is 
just what it pretends to be—a plain, unvarnished narrative, 
which makes the best of good reading and affords us a 
succession of excellent cinematograph views of life as it is 
spent in the most loyal of our colonies. 


He eulogises our colonial 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S LETTER-BAG. 
Edited by G. Somes LAYARD. 
15s. net. (Allen) 

This handsome volume is doubly interesting. It contains 

a large quantity of valuable and hitherto unpublished 

material, but undoubtedly its chief value is the new light it 

throws on the biography of the great painter. The book is 
at once a supplement and corrective of Mr. Knapp’s well- 
known work, “ An Artist's Love Story,” which by some errors 
of perspective gave undue prominence to one unhappy 
episode in Lawrence's life. The story is a familiar one of 
how; Law- 
rence fell in 

love with a 

daughter of 

Mrs. Sid- 

dons, only to 

discover 
later that he 
loved her 
sister more. 
Mr. Layard 
writes of this 
matter with 
admirable 
judgment 
and 
sense, and 
his handling 
of the case 
must refute 
many preva- 
lent 
ceptions. 

Maria _ Sid- 

died, 

who can say 
that her fate 


With Twenty-two Illustrations. 


miscon- 


was more 
cruel than From Adrift in New Zealand 
that of the (John Murray). 
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great man who survived her to lead a loveless and sunless exist- 
ence? The letters given in this volume reveal Lawrence as 
a generous and loyal friend, a great artist for whom we have 
not any cause to plead the vagaries of the artistic tempera- 
ment. The illustrations are delightful, and include repro- 
ductions of many of his choicest masterpieces. Lawrence 
remains a signal instance of youthful prodigy that heralded 
an ever ripening genius. (See page 24.) 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI. 
By Epwakrp McCurpy. 
worth and Co.) 


With Illustrations. 8s. net. (Duck- 


The student of art and life, as well as the thoughtful 
general reader, will be glad that Mr. McCurdy carried out 
this pleasing selection from the heterogeneous mass of 
material contained in the original notebooks of Leonardo. 
Leonardo's versatile nature has ever had its fascination for 
men and women of many minds, and whether as artist, 
scientist or philosopher they find in him the forerunner of 
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modern methods. Leon- 
ardo, one of the greatest 
of our great men, leav- 
ing but little completed, 
vet left his influence to 
be felt with a wonder- 
ful force right down the 
centuries; plodding, 
prophesying, investigat- 


ing, he has been claimed ~ 


to be the forerunner of 
James Watt, Sir Isaac 
Newton and William 
Harvey; but though he 
can scarcely be said to 
have gone so far as 
that, in one sense he 
may be said to be the 
pioneer, for if he did 
not discover the use of 
steam, or the secret of 
gravitation, or circula- 
tion of the blood, he 
taught men how to 
seek. This volume is 
concerned not with 
Leonardo’s science, 
however, but it reveals 
his ideas on life 
generally, on art par- 
ticularly, on nature and 
phantasy The 
thirteen illustrations are 


also. 


good examples of the 


great master’s versa- 
tility and close care for 


detail. 
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‘rom Sit Thomas Lawrence’s Letter-Bag 
(George Allen). 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


From the French of Edouard Herriot by Alys Hallard. 


20s. net. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Apart from the acknowledged charm of “ la bellissima 
Zulietta,’’ to use Canova’s nom de caresse for Madame 
attaches to 


Recamier, a 
on account 
of the un- 
settled politi- 
cal influ- 
ences of the 
period and 
their effect 
upon her 
social envi- 
ronment. To 
write her 
biography is 
to write his- 
tory, says 
M. Edouard 
Herriot, 
whose book, 
already well- 
known in the 
original, will 
be welcomed 
inits English 
orm by all 
who care 


peculiar 


interest 


to study the 


social life 


From The Not:-Books of 
Leonardo Da Vinci 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Drawn by himself 


2 Vols. 
(Loadon: William He'nemann. New York: G. P. 


her life, 


ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


After Sir T. Lawrence. 


of France immediately 
after the Reign of 
Terror, through the 
Directory, under the 
Consulate and the Em- 
pire, and after the 
Restoration. The ‘‘ Sou- 
venirs et Correspond- 
ance,’’ by Madame 
Lenormant, naturally 
form the basis of the 
present work ; but much 
fresh material has been 
collected, and hitherto 
unpublished letters and 
documents _ included, 
until it may safely be 
said that nothing 
has been omitted which 
could make the subject 
complete. Interwoven 
in it are stories of the 
greatest writers and 
politicians of the cen- 
them 


tury, among 


names as famous as 
De Staél, Bernadotte, 
Constant, 
all, 


Chateaubriand. 


Benjamin 
and, above 
Madame Recamier,”’ 
said Ballanche, ** lived 
much more in_ her 


friends than her- 


self,’’ and this it is 


which makes her story so complex and the account of her 
convent-salon in the Abbaye-aux-Bois, so full of Tife and 


movement. 


M. Herriot is essentially fair in his view of her 


relationship to the flock of devoted admirers which surrounded 
her all her days, men who had but to see her to be influenced 


by her wonderful tact and sympathy 


her attitude is never clouded by 


From Madame Récamier 
(W. Heinemann). 
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MADAME RECcAMIER. 


From the Portrait 
by J. L. David. 


; and his judgment of 
prejudice. If he has 
been unable 
to throw 
much fresh 
light on the 
extrao r din - 
ary marriage 
which was 
the keynote 
of her life, he 
has at least 
set forth all 
the available 
facts and left 
the reader to 
draw his own 
conclusions. 
The work is 
provided 
very fully 
with refer- 
ence notes 
valuable to 
the student, 
and the 
translation is 
excellent. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. Gift Books 


A Book 


UNDER THE SYRIAN SUN The Lebanon, Baalbec, Galilee and Judea By A. C. Ixcunoip 
With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 8 Black and White Drawings by STANLLY INCHBOLD. In 2 hanasome 


volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 


CARTHAGE AND TUNIS the Old and New Gates of the Orient By Dovetas Stapex, Author 


of ‘The Japs at Home,” ete, With 6 Maps (2 being in Colour), 68 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper, including 6 Coloured Piaes 
from Paintings by Mr. BENTON FLETCHER. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 


FIVE FAIR SISTERS By H. Noet Wittiams, Author of “ Madame de Pompadour,” etc. With 16 
y P 


Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, in cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. [37a Edition. 


“ From cover to cover it is crammed with exciting incidents, romantic adventures, elaborate intrigues, and episodes of love, jealousy, 
and poisoning; all of which occurred in very fact, a teast of thrilling romance, narrated with a satisfying fulness of detail, irresistibly 
entertaining and piquant, There is not a dull page in the whole book. It is a book which everybody should get and read, and unfailingly 
enjoy.” — 7ribune. 


WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE in Equatorial East Africa A Record of Hunting Adventures 


and Studies in Wild Life By C. G. Translated by Feeperic Wuvyte. With an Introduction by Sir Haney J HNsTON, 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Illustrated with 302 of the Authors “ untouched” Photographs Taken ‘by Day and Night. 


New and ” Cheaper Edition. Printed throughout on English Art Paper, in one handsome volume, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The most remarkable travel book that has ever been published.”"—Graphic. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTS AND POTTERS By G. Woo tiscrorr Rueap and F, Rurap 


In small quarto, cloth gilt, gilt top, 21s. net. With about 150 Illustrations, including 4 Coloured Plates, many Reproductions trom Line 
Drawings, and 64 pages of Half-tone I!lustrations on Art Paper. 


THE SOUL MARKET By Otive Curistian Matvery (Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy). In cloth gilt, 6s. 


With Illustrations. 


TALLEYRAND p,y Josern Mc Cape, Author of “ Péter Abélard,” etc, In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 


With 24 Illustrations on Art Paper and a Photogravure Plate. 


‘*Itisa fascinating but a very difficult study which Mr. McCabe has undertaken, and the fact that he has succeeded in an eminent degree 
speaks highly for his own powers as a literary artist. For this is an excellent piece of work, sound and honest in its research, bright and 


mobile in its presentation. In short this is a genuine book.” —Duily Zeleyraph. 
THE ART CRAFTS FOR BEGINNERS By Frank G. Sanrorp. With over 200 Working 
Drawings and Photographs. Cloth, 3s, 6d, ne’. 


THE NEW ANECDOTE BOOK Edited by Atrrep H. Mires. Including One Thousand and 


One Good and mainly Modern Stories, Anecdotes, Incidents, Episodes, Illustrations, Yarns, Adventures, tccentricities, Witticisms, 


Epigrams, and Bon Mots, Literary, Dramatic, Artistic, Musical, Clerical, Legal, Medical, Military, Nautical, Social and Moral, Suitable 
for the Fireside, the Dinner Table, the Piatform and Pulpit. In 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


2 Important Novels 6/- éach 
THE FAR HORIZON By Lucas Matet, Author of “ Sir Richard Calmady,”’ etc. [and Large Edition. 
PRISONERS By Mary Large Edition. 


The Guardian says :—“ This book is a great advance on ‘Red Pottage.’ She has imagined a tremendous situation, and has 
carried it out triumphantly. It is not too much to say that she here touches George Eliot.” 


tue JUBILEE VOLUMES or tHe FIFTY-TWO SERIES 


Edited by ALrrep H. MILes Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5s. 


The new issues of the famous Fifty-two Series for the year 1905 bring the total number of volumes published in the series to fifty 
volumes, ‘This year’s volumes are 52 NEW STORIES FOR BOYS 
52 NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 
52 PIONEER STORIES 
All Round the Compass 


The success of the Fifty-two Series has been phenomenal. No series of s‘ory books for the young has ever before attained to so 
large a number or achieved such wide circulation Neariy Half a Million have been sold 


An unprecedented example of enterprise, and 
THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND A Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits. 
Pursuits, Feasts and Ceremonies of the Races of Mankind throughout the world 


By Eminent Specialists, including 


R. LYDEKKFR, F.R.S. Dr. A. H. KEANE 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G, K.C.B., ete | H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.R.GS. 
Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT A. H. SAVAGE-LANDOR, etc., ete. 


800 Photographs from _ife 25 Coloured Plates, and also Maps 


The complete Work, in two volumes, now ready, in demy quar.o. Handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 10s, 6d 


- net each 
volume, and in various leather bindings. 


Loxnpon: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, 
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From Italy and the Italians 
(Pitman & Sons). 


ITALY OF THE ITALIANS. 
Ry HELEN ZIMMERN. With Thirty-two Plate Illustrations. 65. 
(Pitman and Sons.) 

Not England being guided and instructed about Italy, but 
Italy showing herself as she thinks, and feels, and hopes, and 
lives—this is the subject of Miss Zimmern’s book. Miss 
Zimmern has lived long and observantly in Italy ; for twenty 
years she has not only studied her, but has succeeded in see- 
ing things from the Italian point of view, and now writes of 
the real country, her hopes, works, true life and modern 
thought and influence. It is entirely different from books 
which describe Italy for the English person, and therein lies 
its novelty. The generous allowance of full-page plates 
carry out the intention of the author admirably, and show 
us the alluring country at her best. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA.” 
By Three of the Staff. Illustrated. 21s. net. (Blackwood.) 


The authors of this valuable record of scientific research 
and observation apologise for not having been “ more fre- 
quently at death’s door during the two years of the Scotia's 
voyage,” but the reader will quickly discover that the book 
is a thrilling story of perilous adventure in those “ undis- 
covered deserts where the snow lies.” The discoverers went 
through dangers and hardships more than enough to keep 
the reader closely and intensely interested, and to have been 
able to add, as they do, to our scientific and general know- 
ledge of a wonderful and hardly accessible part of the world 
is, after all, much more of an achievement than to have been 
more risky and have reaped a larger harvest of sensational 
but unserviceable narrow escapes. The volume is furnished 
with three admirable maps and is lavishly illustrated. 


THE HEART OF SPAIN. 
By Stewart Dick. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. (T. N. Foulis.) 
This book is best described by its sub-title, “An Artist's 
Impressions of Toledo.” By the burning of the Alcazar, the 
palace of the Cid, in 1887, Toledo lost one of its chiefest 
glories, but it still is one of the most interesting cities in the 
world. In its architecture and its associations it is an 


A PEDLAR. 


epitome of modern European history, and even now, in its 
decline and fall, it is perhaps the greatest glory of Spain. In 
its early history it was the battle ground of Goths and Moors, 
and in 1085 it became the capital of Castile. The Toletum 
of the Romans, the city is best remembered now as the head- 
quarters of the Inquisition, while it still retains its fame for the 
purity of its Spanish accent and the excellence of its steel. Its 
university has long since disappeared, and only its ecclesiasti- 
cal monuments remain to attest its former greatness. Mr. Dick 
has written a delightful book, and has conveyed his enthu- 
siasm with equal skill by his pen and pencil. As regards the 
daintiness and excellent turn-out of the book, it is sufficient 
to tell the knowing reader that it is published by Mr. Foulis. 
(See page 29.) 


THE FINE ART OF JUJUTSU. 
By Mrs. RocGer Warts, With One Hundred and Forty-one 
Photographs by G. W, BetpaM. 6s, net. (Heinemann.) 

“The accompanying work,” says Sir Lauder Brunton, 
“gives for the first time a carefully systematised and pro- 
gressive form of the training as essential for the highest 
results, and when taught in this way there is no method of 
physical training in use at present so well adapted as Jujutsu 
to ensure the fulfilment of the Japanese version of the well- 
known proverb, ‘A noble mind dwells in a healthy body.’ ” 
To this appreciation there is little that can be added by way 
of praise for what is obviously a masterly treatise on the 
subject of Jujutsu. The staple of the book is Mr. Beldam’s 
splendid photographs, which show realistically every move 
of the “game.” To these Mrs. Watts has added clear and 
lucid descriptions and explanations which will enable the 
careful student to acquire a “lithe, supple, panther-like ” 
dexterity. Experts agree that Jujutsu is the best exercise 
possible. Its claims are manifold. It is the best and 
cheapest form of burglary insurance. It strengthens the 


From The Voyage of the ‘‘Scotia” | THE “ScoTIA” IN APRIL, 1903. 
(Blackwood & Sons), 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Books for Presents. 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols., crown 8vo cloth, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume. 


4s. 6d. cach net. With an Introduction to each 


Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction to the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Daiy Telegi aph.— The 
that are full of delights.” 


‘Knutsford’ I dition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of novels 


"x" Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co will be happy to forward a Prospectus of the Edition post sree on application. 


LETTERS TO YOUNGAND OLD. By Mrs. C. W. Ear.e, 
Author of ** Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” etc. Small demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By Georce W. E. 
Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. net. Second /mpression. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN CAPITAL, Ly 
F. B. BrapLey-Birt, B.A., F.R.G.S., LC.S., Author of “Ch ta 
Nagpore: A Little-known Province of the Empire,” etc. With 
10 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,” ‘* The Life of Voltaire,” 
etc. With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, Small demy 
S8vo, 10s. 61. net. 

OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By Frank T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ** The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log 
of a Sea Waif,” etc. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Twidle. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES. 
Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. BRapBy. 
With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
the Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, §s. net. 

RICHARD II. : His Life and Character Reviewed in the Light ef 
Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Author of ** The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,” ‘* The 
Fighting Veres,” etc. Witha Portrait of Richard III. and a Map. 
Small demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

THE RISE and DECLINE of the NETHERLANDS. 
By J. Exvtis Barker, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany: Her 
Political and Economic Problems, her Ambitions and the Causes 
of her Success.” Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA, Translated trom the German 
of REGIERUNGSRAT RUDOLF MARTIN by Miss HULDA FRIEDE- 
RICHS. Lar ze post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GATE OF DEATH: A Diary. Large post 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By Mary J. H. Sxrine. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by her daughter, Margaret S. 
Skrine. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


RUSSELL. 


Studies from 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE WHITE FEATHER. by | 


Lady Riptey, Author of ‘* The Story of Aline,” ‘* Anne Main- 
waring,” “A Daughter of Jael,” etc. With 16 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Adrian Hope. Second /mpression. Post 4to, 6s. net. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Mrs. A. Murray SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘‘ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” etc. Fourth Edition. With 25 Full- 
page Illustrations and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Ger- 
vINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Jranslated under the Auth 1's 
superintendence by F. E. BuNNETT. With a P.eface by F... 
Furnivall. Seventh Edition. 8vo, 145. 

A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipney Ler, 
Editor of the *‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” Fi/th and 
Thoroushly Revised Edition: Wth Portrait of ~>hak. speare, « 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles o! Shake- 
peare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the 1LLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION in 
1 vol. Medium 8vo. Protusely Illustrated with Photogravures 
‘lopovraphical Views, etc., 16s.; and the ~TUDENT’S 
FDiTION with a Photogravur: Plate and 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


In ( ne Vol. 0° 1 464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s, net in cloth; 
o 32s. n<t in half morocco 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Atheneum —** “e can conceive no volume of reference more indis- 
pensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
journalist.” 

NOTE. —Copfies of the INDEX and the EptromMe in the alternative 
Bindings can be seen at the principal booksellers in London and in the 
Country. Prospectus of the iNDEX and EviroME and of the DICTIONARY 
post free on apritcation. 

Messrs 


| THE BOOK OF GILLY: Four Months out of a Life. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 


By the 
Hon. Emity LAw ess, Litt.D., Author of “ Hurrish,’ With 
Essex in Ireland,” etc. With 4 Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Pott 4vo, 7s. 6d. net (probably). 


| 


“ OTHER AND LARGER STONES WERE BEGINNING TO RATTLE DOWN.” 


Specimen Illustration to‘ The Book of Gilly” (reduced). 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH LADAKH AND BAL- 
TISTAN. By E. Duncan. With numerous Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS, Vol. I. By J. B. 
ATLAY. With 7 Portrait Lilustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

*,* The work will be completed in a Second Volume. 

THE UPTON LETTERS. By Arruur CurisTorHer Ben- 
son, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a new 
Preface. Lighth Impression (Second Edition). 7s. 6d. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 7s. 6d. net. 


Seventh 
Impression ( Fourth Edition ). 


NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CHIPPINGE. By Srantey J. WEYMAN. Second Jmpression. 

Morning Post.—* The hi-torical set ing is altogether admirable. 
Certainly Mr. Weyman has done nothi: g better.” 

SIR NIGEL. By A. Conan Doyte. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Arthur Twidle. Second /mpresscon. 

Daily Telegraph.—** No reader of The White Company should mis; 
this narrative of Nigei Loring’s earlier life.” 

SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. By A. T. QuiILter-Coucn 
Q.”) 

Morning Post.—“In ‘Sir John Constantine’ ‘Q’ appears to us to 
have reiched high-water mark. The author has never given us so happy 
a combin:tion ot his buoyant humour and his romantic mysticism.” 
THE STORY OF BAWN. By KaArHarine Tynan. 

Impression. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Mrs Tynan’s romance is like her poetry. She has 
created for us an ideal world, not a real world, but a world which we 
would give our hearts to have here on earth.” 
THE OLD COUNTRY. A Romance. 

Second Impression. 
Country Life.-—‘* Mr. Newbolt’s work is instinct with knowledge 


Second 


By Henry 


| and love of England.” 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books 


Suitable for Presents post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S W. 
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Books for Presents 


An Ideal Xmas and N:w Year’s Gilt. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


A Romance. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY. 
Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 6s, 


DAINTY EDITION OF 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. 


The Story of a Great Conspiracy. 
By GUY THORNE. 


Illastra'ed by DAVID WHITELAW. The Lotus edition, 
cloth gilt, 1s. Gd. net ; leather, 28. net. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. 


By REGINALD TURNER, 
Author of The Steeple,’ Uncle Pzaceable,"’ ete. 68. 


| WILL REPAY. 


A Romance of the French Revolution, 


By the BARONESS ORCZY. 
(4th Edition.) 6s. 
A DRAMATIC ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A strong, simple story told with the quick movement and 
the full sense of colour which earned such success for the same 
author’s book and play, ** Tne Scarlet | 'impernel.” 


THE FINANCIER. By HARRIS BURLAND, 
Author of ** Fhe Black Motor Car.” Third Edition. 6s. 
HIS OTHER SELF. A Humorous Story. 
By k. W. COLE. | 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “*The book is so genuinely funny that 
we may compare it with some of Mr. Anstey’s masterpieces.” 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK. By M. Y. HALIDOM, 


Author of * A Weird Transformation.” 6s. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. A Play. 
B. HELENE GINGOLD. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ELECTRIC THEFT. 
By NEIL WYNNE WILLIAMS. 6s. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. 
By NICHOLAS WEST, Author of * Gold Island,” etc. 6s. 
THE BALANCE. By GORDON C. WHADCOAT, 
6s. 
The Scotsman says: ‘The characters are all splendidly drawn, the 
dialogue is clever, It is a deligh ful story in every way.” 


THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. A Novel, by 
FRANK DAWSON. 6s. 
SUMMER DAYS. 


2s. 6d. net. 


BAZINS GOLD. A Novel by ERNEST CORNISH, 
3s. 6d 

TOASTS AND MAXIMS. A dainty little Volume, 
bound in Art Paper, and Illustrated by PHIL MAY, LAWSON 
WOOD, and other well-knowa artists. Is. net. 

SIMPLE SIMON AND HIS FRIENDS. An 


admirable Christmas present for Children, illustrated in colours 
by C. J. CROMBIE. 3s. net. 


Verses by VERNON NOTT. 


Messrs. GREENING specially beg to call your attention to 
an interesting and amusing volume entitled 


HARRY LAUDER AT HOME AND 
ON TOUR. 


Written by HARRY LAUDER, 
The price is 6d. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20, Cecil Court, St. Mastin’, Lane, W.C 


ANEW EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Reprinted from the First Folio. 


Edited, wih an Introduction and G'ossiry to each Pliy, and with 
Variant Readings, &c., by 
CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. C .ARKE. 
Wit) General Introduction by 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt 
hg thirteen volumes, printed on antique paper, deckle edges, each 
with Frontispiece and Title-page in Two Colours. Sold only in 


Seis. Price £2 2s. net each Set. [Also an Edition on pure rag 
paper, limited to 75 S<ts. Price £4 4s. net each Set.] 


HIS Edition furnishes the reader with the text of the Plays 
nearest to Shakespeare’s stave, to his ownership, and to his 
authority, and provides in clear and terse form an exposition of its 
relation to the modern text. 
Shakespeare’s texts have been modernised to suit each succeeding 
epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in the form of the Folio 
which should cause the present-day reader any difficulty in reaaing it. 


Professor Dowden writes :— 
“Tt seems to m= one of the mos* desirabl- of all editions of Shakespeare, 
admira ly conceived and admirably execu’ ed,” 


A Complete Prospectus, with Sample Pages,etc.,will be sent post-free to any address. 


A Christmas Anthology. 


CAROLS AND POEMS OLD AND NEW. 


NEW Collection, in which the Compiler has aimed to inclu le 
everything likely to recall precious associations, as well as the 
more recent pieces which deserve place in a standard anthology. 
Base book has been printe | in two colours by the Ballantyne Press. 
and contains 32 Illustrations, each with a border design in 
neutral blue. 
Bound in Full Limp Velvet Persian Leather, yapp, with choice 
end papers and silk marker, boxed. Prive §s. net. Cloth 2s, 6d. net 


TOLD THROUGH THE AGES. 
TRUTH AND MYTH FROM SONG AND STORY. 


A NEW series of books of entrancing interest for young rea lers. 

Each volume contains at least 16 Full-page Illustrations and 256 
pages of letterpress. Size 7§ x 5% inches. Bound in Half Leather and 
cloth, richly gilt. Price 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


The Bookman says of the binding: “Its combination of green, brown, 
and gold was really an inspirati nj; for richness without gaudiness we have 
never see. it surpassed at the price.” 


Vo_uMEs Now Rrapy. 
Favourite Greek Myths. By LitiAn SrouGHTon Hype. 


Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Outlaws. Retold from 
the Old Ballads py J. WALKER McSPADDEN, 


Stories of King Arthur and his Knights. 
Malory's ‘* Morte Darthur,” by U. W. CuTrcer. 


Stories from Greek History. Retold by H. L. Havert, B.A. 
Stories from Wagner. Retold by J. WALKER McSpapveEn. 


Britain Long Ago. Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources. 
netold by M. WILMoT-BuxTon. 


Stories from Scottish History. Selected from Scott's ‘‘ Tales 
of a Grandfather” by MADALEN EpGar, M.A. 


Stories from Greek Tragedy. Retold by H. L. Havett, B.A. 
Stories from Dickens. Seiected by J. WALKER McSPADDEN, 


Stories from The Earthly Paradise. Retold from William 
Morris by MADALEN EpGar, M.A. 


Retold from 


Day Betore History. 


By H. R. HALL. With Introduction by Prof. Findlay, of 
Victorii Univ., Manchester. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


S Se story illustrates the life of our ancestors in prehistoric times— 
the neolithic age —and the author his carefully stu tied to repro- 
duce, as exactly as tne knowledge of this period will permit, the 


‘conditions under w iich these rude folk maintained their footing against 


the forces w th which they had to struggle, and the minner in which 
they did so, The story is full of interest for the ch ld, and it has 
obt ined the warm approval of Profes,or Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 


A copy of this attractive List of B oks i 
BOOKS BEAUTIFUL Beautiful Bindings will be 
sent post-free to any address. 


GEORGEG, HARRAP & CO., 15, York St., Covent Garden, London. 
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are a valuable feature of the book ; they are 
chiefly reproductions of beautiful, scarce 
and always interesting papal medals, which 
in themselves are excellent pictures, both 
of the popes and noted scenes in their lives. 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND 
CANDLES. 
By Merepiru NICHOLSON. Illustrated by 
H.C. Curisty. 6s. (Gay and Bird.) 
John Glenarm had the vagabond’s tem- 
perament, so it was no surprise even to 
himself that when his grandfather died and 
left him his heir, the inheritance was con- 
ditional on his uninterrupted residence for 
one year at Glenarm House. The young 
man resolved to fulfil the requirement, and 
opposition only strengthened his resolu- 
tion. The mansion he inherited was a 
strange place, which in this country would, 
a hundred years ago, have been called 


From The Heart of Spain 
(7. N. Foulis). 


muscles, it protects the home. It requires no apparatus, no 
hanging of unused rubber appliances on the back of the bath- 
room door. All you require is a consenting victim, whom 
you learn to throw over your head until you are quite sure 
that you have regained your strength. As we look at Mr. 
Beldam’s pictures we recognise that Madrali and Hacken- 
schmidt are professors of an obsolete art. 


YOUNG WATER-CARRIERS 


Glenarm's Folly. For the house was a 
mass of subterranean passages, and it was 
fighted throughout by candles. It was 


also full of mysterious sounds and knockings, and 
on his first night of residence a bullet whizzed past 
the heir’s head. The sounds were really caused by 


the accomplices of old Glenarm’s lawyer, who were 
searching for his hidden wealth. The story is as wildly 
exciting as it is grotesquely improbable, and its interest and 
its improbabilities increase to the end. Old Glenarm was 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


By Ropert BROWNING. With Illustrations — by 
FREDERICK SIMPSON COBURN. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


™ Mr. Coburn’s horses may be a little thick and shaggy 
for twentieth century horse-lovers, but his illustrations 
to this tasteful edition of Browning’s wonderful poem are 
fullofthe spirit of 
the subject, full 
of dignity, too, 
and artistic feel- 
ing. Every page 


is decorated 
with a quarter- 
page scene, and 
the lines be- 
neath are 
framed in deli- 


cate flower-de- 
signs. The sim- 
plicity and sym- 
bolism of the 
first title design 
is charming,and 
six photo- 
gravure plates com- 
plete the poem - story 


From The Last Ride Frontispiece. js the illustration to the 
Together. Reduced. lines :— 
(Putnams.) 


“They scratch his name on the Abbey stones.” 
The lights and shadows and grace of the springing arches 
suggest, almost mysteriously, the natural forest from which 
sprang the first idea of arches in stone. The last photo- 
gravure, also, is full of a fantastic strength. Mr. Coburn has 
made a most decorative gift-book. 


THE STORY OF THE POPES. 
By Rev. CHARLEs S. Isaacson, M.A. With 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 

There is an unexpected freshness in this 

‘** Story of the Popes,” for it is, as its author 

claims it to be, personal, anecdotal, and popu- 

lar, biographical rather than historical. Mr. 

Isaacson is never over-hard in his estimate of 

the bad popes, or niggardly in his apprecia- 

tion of the good ones. With entertaining 
and trustworthy incidents he impresses us 
with each papal figure as with a living man 
and net as a puppet in history. Serious 
matters, also, are referred to here, and the 
dealings of the popes with the Jews come in 
for most readable notice. The illustrations 


‘rom The Fine Art of Jujutsu 


From The Story of the Popes 
(Elliot Stock). 


SECOND PosiTION OF THE TOMOENAGE— 
A TERRIBLE FALL. 


(W. Heinemann). 


not dead after all, but was only testing the probity of his 
lawyer and the staunchness of his grandson. In the end 
virtue is rewarded, and young Glenarm is blessed with a wife 
as well as a grandfather. The publishers tell us that the 
book has gone off in America like hot cakes—or, perhaps we 
should say, like hot waffles. (See page 30.) 


NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS. 


By R. Kearton, F.G.S, With Illustrations | y Cuerry and 
RICHARD KEARION. 6s. (Cassell and Co.) 


It is most seasonable to hear of carol singers now that 


MEDAL OF ADRIAN VI., ANDO THE REVERSE 


we are riding 
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Christmas 
isapproach- 
ing. These 
ca 
singers, as 
will be 
guessed 
when Mr. 
Kearton’s 
name is 
read upon 
the cover, 
are the 
song - birds 
of Britain, 
and _ this 


the past, but seldom has he met with a more splen- 
did example of use and beauty combined than in 
this unusually decorative volume. It is primarily intended 
for the use of artists and designers, for arts-and-crafts men 
and women; but there is no one who loves a beautiful book 
who will not open it with delight. The forty coloured plates 
contained in it are printed in facsimile of the original draw- 
ings, and these are accompanied by a description and a 
sketch of each plant, and four hundred and fifty studies of 
their form, and their growth, in detail. They are indeed 
flower-studies, but they are flower-studies made by a true 
lover of Nature, who yet remembers the difficulties of the stu- 
dent. There is no vagueness about them, no inaccuracy, yet 
no clumsiness, no stiffness. Nothing can better them for the 
despairing artist who needs to paint a flower which is out of 
season or otherwise entirely beyond his reach. Miss Foord 


‘rom Nature’s Carol Singers A Story IN THREE 
(Cassell & Co.) eens. 
A young Cuckoo and 
his Tree Pipit foster- 
mother. 


book is an amusing and instructive account of all 
their little ways and tricks, and habits, and airs 
and graces. It is late in the day now to attempt 
to introduce the nature-photographs of the brothers 
Kearton to the {nature-loving public. will 
merely say that here is a collection of unique and 
charming pictures from photographs taken direct 
from nature, and the photogravure frontispiece 
is really and truly a marvel of beauty, ingenuity 
and skill. 


DECORA- 
TIVE 


FLOWER 
STUDIES. 
By J. Foorp. 
With Forty 
Coloured 
Plates and 
other Illus- 
trations. 
30s. net (B. 
T. Batsford.) 
To Mr. B. T. 
Batsford the 
artistic crafts- 
Man owes 
many a help- 
ing volume in 


Reduced Design THE House oF 
Cover & THOUSAND 
(Gay & Bird). CANDLES. 
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From Decorative Plant and Flower Studies Sweet SULTAN 
(B. 7. Batsford). (reduced). 


gives it to him here—calyx, stamens, pistil, bud, plan of 
growth, stalk, everything ; but she also gives it to him as it 
grows, naturally, freely, decoratively, and by word, as well 
as pencil and brush, points out to him a score of minor 
beauties which affectionate study has revealed. This is 
certainly one of the prettiest books of the year. 


ROMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE. 
By Mona Cairp. With Illustrations. 15s. net. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

‘* But for the men and women who dreamt and sang and 
suffered in this Cradle of Chivalry, the world that I live in 
would never have been born, the thoughts I think and the 
emotions to which I am heir would never have arisen out of 
the darkness.’? In these words Mrs. Caird sums up the 
obligation of the world to that romantic region of Southern 
France which has left so deep a mark on the literature and 
art of modern Europe. The volume is the result of a tour 
in France during which the author came under the spell of 
this wonder region which still to the seeing eye and the 
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First Four Volumes Second Four Volumes 


ae 
Now Ready. Ready about January 15. a8 
THE PENTLAND EDITION =. 
OF THE WORKS OF as 
ae 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. & 
ee 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. + 
In 20 Volumes. Price 10 Guineas net each set. ae 
HE publication in October last of the first four volumes of this edition was _ 
an unqualified success, half the edition being taken up within a few days of ae 
the issue, and subscriptions from all parts of the kingdom have since been steadily as 
coming in day by day. 7 
Intending purchasers of the Pentland Edition will do well to order their sets ae 
without delay, as the price of the volumes will be raised as the copies become scarce. on 
This Edition is limited to 1,500 copies for sale. as 
A detailed prospectus will be sent post free on application. a 
ae 
Books for CHRISTMAS andthe NEW YEAR. ™ 
ae 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN. SURVIVORS TALES OF GREAT EVENTS. on 
im By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., Retold from personal narratives. a8 
ae G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. By WALTER WOOD. a. 
With 4o Full-page Plates from Photographs by With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Pe the Author. Popular Edition, 6s. net. NOTABLE TRIALS: Romances of the ae 
WANDER PICTURES. Law Courts. ans as 
ee By BART KENNEDY. By R. § ORRY DEANS, of Gray's Inn, wae 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s. Barrister at Law. 
as SIR BENJOMIN STONE'S PICTURES With 8 full-page Illustrations, 6s. ae 
RECORDS OF NATIONAL LIFE AND THE KINGS EMPIRE. 
me HISTORY. With 25 Coloured Piates and upwards of 500 full- an 
‘all page Piates trom Fhotographs, and Introduction 
ee Containing nearty fall-page reproductions of by Dr. Fircuetr. Two Vols. 12s. each 
Photographs, 2 vols., 75. 6d. each, a8 
ee BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY: orTheVictoria gg 
THE CATHEORALS OF ENGLAND AND { Cross, its Heroes, and Their Valour. 
1 other II Sin FREDERICK TREVES, New and Enlarged Edition, wi 
ith 20 Rembran ates, and other us- New and Enlarg editi vith 8 full- lus- 
ae trations. 2 vols., 21s. net per set. ition, Wi ull-page Illus- 
as ae 
aa WESTMINSTER ABBEY : ITS STORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. ae 
ans By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). ae 
eo With Photogravure Frontispiece and go full-page Plates. 6s. a8 
a8 THE OLO ENGRAVERS OF ENGLAND IN THEIR RELATION 
4 TO CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND ART. ae 
By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. oa 
es With 48 full-page Jilustrations representing the leading English 
an Masters of Saeevien in Line, Mezzotint and Stipple, during oe 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 5s. net. 
THE MacWHIRTER SKETCH BOOK. 
With 24 Examples in Colour, many Pencil Sketches, and an 
Introduction by Epwin Bate, R.L. 5s ae 
as COUNTRY COTTAGES AND WEEK-END HOMES. af 
ee WALTER CRANE. and Plans of Cottages by well- R. KEarTon, F.Z.S. ae 
ee ae 
as NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS. 
mg TEOWERS FROM SHAKESPEARE'S GARDEN. By R. KEARTON, F.ZS. 
ae A Posy from the Plays Pictured by a 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and H+ 
nearly 200*I|lustrations trom Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by C. aud R. KeEARTON. 6s. ae 


WALTER CRANE 
a6 With 40 Pages of Illustrations in Colour-. és. 


ae ar 
@®@ LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOUR. PARADOXES OF NATURE AND SCIENCE. gg 
ae By ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. By W HAMPSON, M.A.,Oxon., L.S.A, Lond. @@ 
ae With Reproductions in Colour, and Black and } nell Hy 2 Plates and numerous other ee 
. aa White Plates. 10s. 6d. net. aa 
as FAMILIAR TREES. 


WM PORCELAIN: A Sketch of its Nature, Art 
and Manufacture. 
By WILLIAM BURTON, F.C.S., ee ee oe With a series of Coloured Plates by W. H. J. a8 
With so Plates. 7s. 6d. net. Boor, R.B.A., and A. Farrrax 
ALFRED East, AR.A and numerous Illustrations from photographs. 


Vol. 1. 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LID., La Belle Sauvage, London, E C. 


By Prof. G. S. BOULGER, F.LS., Hon, 8 
F.R.H.S. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS, GREEN & Go,’s BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


**A continual delight to countless children.”’ 
—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE 


FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges. Price 6s. each. 


NEW VOLUME FOR CGHRISTMAS, 1906. 


THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 50 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 


The Blue Fairy Book. The True Story Book. 
With 138 Illustrations, With 66 Illustrations, 
The Red Fairy Book. — The Red True Story Book. 
With 100 Illustrations. With 100 Illustrations. 
The Green Fairy Book. =| The Blue Poetry Book. 
1 ol ustrations, ° 
With 100 Illustrations, 
The Yellow Fairy Book. 
With 104 Illustrations, The 
1 ustrations, 
The Pink Fairy Book. 
With 67 Illustrations. | The Red Book of Animal 
The Grey Fairy Book. Stories. 
With 65 Iliustrations, With 65 Illustrations. 
The Violet Fairy Book. The Arabian Nights. 
With 8 og Piates and With 68 Illustrations. 
54 other Illustrations. 
man 
The Crimson Fairy Book. Ro 
With 8 Coloured Plates and h 
43 other Illustrations. 


The Brown Fairy Book. | The Red Romance Book. 
Witb 8 Coloured Plates and With 8 Coloured Plates and 
42 other I)lustrations. | 44 other Iliustrations. 


‘*Christmas would not be Christmas without the 
‘Golliwogg.’’’—THE QUEEN.'! 


The “GOLLIWOGG” Series 


By FLORENCE K. and BERTHA UPTON. 


Oblong quarto. _—— Price 6s. each. 


NEW VOLUME FOR XMAS, 1906. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S DESERT ISLAND. 


With 31 Coloured Plates. 


In 1719 Defoe published his Robinson Crusoe ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship’ in Paternoster Row, and now from the same address Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. are issuing an account of the adventures on a desert 
Island of another famous hero beloved of nursery students,—THE 
GOLL 1WOGG. 

The Adventures of Two . The Colliwogg’s Airship. 
Dutch Dolls and a. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Colliwogg.” The Colliwogg’s Fox- 

Hunt. 


With 31 Coloured Plates, 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 


The Colliwogg at the 
The Colliwogg’s Polar 


Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates, Adventures. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 


The Colliwogg’s Auto- 
Co-Cart. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. The Grows. 


The Colliw s Bicycle 
Club. The Colliwogg in Holland. 
With 3 Coloured Plates. With 29 Coloured Plates. 


The Colliwogg in War. The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. | With 31 Coloured Plates. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the classics of child litera ure. This 
edition is a thing of beauty which will charm the eye as well as the © 
imagination of youth) and their seniors also will prize and admire 
the pretty and graceful line drawings in the text, the illuminated 
title-page, and outer and inner covers (all of them the artistic work 
of Jessie Wilicox Smith), and the handsome print and binding.” 


New Fdition, with 12 Coloured Plates. 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous !I|lustrations 
in Black and White by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 
*,* The ORIGINAL EDITION of A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES can also be had. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE, with other Fables. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; bound in 
buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS—The Dynamiter. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 
GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d.; bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

THE WRONG BOX. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 


‘*Not since he wrote ‘A Gentleman of France’ has Mr. Stanley 
Weyman done finer work than that which astonishes and delights us 
in this romance.” —Scofsman. 

THE LONG NICHT. 6s. A CENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. THE RED COCKADE. 6s. 


38. 6d. SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illus- 
SOPHIA. 6s. trations. 6s. 


= ‘sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLARKE, A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 1o 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES, A Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, ard otner Tales. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


By EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WA4YFARING MEN. A Story of Thectrical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—— THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


PEARL MAIDEN. A [ale ofthe Fall of Jerusalem, With16 [llystrations. 6s. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LYSBET#H. Wi h 26 lilust ations. 6. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, etc. 3s. 6c. 

SWALLOW. A Story of the Griat Jrek. With 8 lllustrations. 3s. 6d, 

DAWN. With lnstrations. 3s, 6d. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 

SHE. With 22 lilustrations. 35. 6d. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 3: Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

MA4IWA'S REVENGE. is. 6d. 

MR. MEESONS WILt. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLANS WIFE. With 34 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

With 29 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With sr Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Iilusirations, 3-. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA S DAUGHTER. With 24 Illustrations. 43s. 61, 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 16 Illustrations. 3.. 6d, 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 lilust: tions. 43s. 6d. 

MEART OF THE WORLD. With 1s [ilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

DR. THERNE. 3.. 6d. 

THE WORLOS DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW 
LANG. With 27 Illust: ations, 3s. 6d. 


JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By H. R. HAWEIS. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait of Richard Waguer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. n+ t. 
MUSIC AND MORALS, With Portrait of the Author. Crown 


8vo, 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Row, I.ondon, E.C. 
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WESTMINSTER AND LON- 
DON PRINTERS (1476-1535). 
By E.G. Durr. 5s. net. With Illus- 
trations. (Cambridge University Press ) 
Perhaps there is no more wonderful 
mechanism in the world (there is cer- 
iainly none that has a greater fascina- 
tion and interest for the bookman) 
than the modern printing machine. 
It is a thing marvellous in its com- 
plexity and perfection, and to the 
book-lover who watches its operation 
it tells a story fraught with romance. 
For the history of printing is an inte- 
gral part of the history of letters, and 
Caxton, as well as the founder of the 
English novel, was printer and author 
too. The volume before us contains 
two series of lectures delivered by 
their author in his capacity of 
Sandars Reader in Bibliography in 
the University of Cambridge, and we 
welcome the book as an authoritative 
handbook on the most interesting 
/yom Romantic Cities of Provence ON THE GRAND CANAL, MARTIGUES. period printer's ont. 
(7. Fisher Unwin), By Joseph Pennell Writes with enthusiasm and erudition, 


sympathetic heart reveals the enchantments of the middle 
ages. Mrs. Caird writes with the sincerity of a great 
enthusiasm, and conducts her readers skilfully through this 
fairyland of chivalry. The book is distinguished by careful 
research as well as enthusiasm, and will delight the knowing 
and attract the uninitiated. It is splendidly illustrated with 
more than seventy drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Mr. E. M. Synge. 


i CHARLES SURFACE SELLS HIS 
From Sheridan's Plays 
(Frowde). 


and we cordially commend his work to every book- 
man and advise its addition to his pe aa 2 library. 
To our pioneer printers we owe a debt intalculable, 
and in Mr. Duff we hail an enthusiastic and scholarly 
historian. Every writer and reader should know 
something of the work of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
and Pynson, and Mr. Duff’s lectures afford the very 
introduction needed. His book, which is admirably 
illustrated, is a valuable addition to bibliographical 
literature. It is also a valuable chapter in the history 
of our literature. The history of printing is a 
romance, and Mr. Duff has not been blind to its 
romantic aspects. 


 SHERIDAN’S PLAYS (WORLD'S | 
CLASSICS). | 
With Illustrations. 1s. to 4s. (Frowde.) | 
From Westminster “as London Printers DEVICE OF CHRISTOPHER There is not in English literature a book of the 

(Cambridge University Press). CemneEEe same compass which contains so much brilliant wit 
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as this. Students of Sheridan are aware that 
his brilliance was not the spontaneous 
achievement which he vainly tried to make 
it appear, for the rough drafts of his plays 
display a generous use of the file. But the 
result is none the less astonishing, and in 
sheer verbal fence Sheridan has never been 
excelled. The plays make a delightful addi- 
tion to the ** World’s Classics Series,’’? which 
is now, in an improved and transmogrified 
form, entering on a new lease of prosperity 
in the hands of Mr. Frowde. The book is 
handsomely illustrated. 


THE ARAN ISLANDS. 
By J. M. SyNGe. With Twelve Drawings by 
Jack B, YEATs. 5s. net. (Maursel and Co., 
Dublin ) 

Mr. Synge has ‘‘ summered and wintered ”’ 
the Aran islanders. Aran is like no other 
place on the face of Ireland, and its people 
like no other people; and Mr. Synge was well 
fitted to go amongst them, make acquain- 
tance with them, and learn their thoughts and 
ways. Long periods in all seasons he stayed 
in their midst; he saw them making their 
canoes and their shoes and living their 
absolutely simple, primitive life; and, able to 
speak the Irish language himself, he gained 
unhurried knowledge of their attitude towards 
life, their feelings and their customs. The result of 
this observation, study and sympathy is an intensely inter- 
esting book, a book in. which the manner of writing equals 
the matter, and folk-tales and accounts of old ways give an 
antiquarian value as well as a literary value to the pages. 
Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s well-known skill may be seen in a series 
of twelve good-sized wood-cuts, and the volume as a whole is 
curiously typical of modern Irish talent. 


THE SORROWS OF MICHAEL, 


By Mutvy 6s. (Gay and Bird.) 


Mr. Ouseley is more concerned with the matter of his story 


From The National Edition of Dickens 
(Chapman & Hall), 


A HITHERTO UNUSED 
DRAWING BY PHiz. 


than with his manner in telling it, and if real sensationalism 
is wished for, here it is in good measure. We begin the 
story at three o’clock in the morning in Piccadilly, when 
the sky is “black as Erebus.” With Oliver Real we halt, 
and listen to a wonderful tenor voice, the voice of Michael 
Markham, the man who shortly after turns away from his 
hostess, with a sinister smile upon his face, and walks into 
the darkness, followed stealthily by a deformed, mysterious 
creature, known as “The Hunchback.” Oliver Real then 
goes home to his hotel, sleeps in his chair for a while, then 
wakes to find his wife lying, murdered, at his feet. It takes 
but four pages to tell these and a few more items, so an idea 


From The Aran Islands 
(Maunsel & Co.) 


ARAN ISLANDERS. 
By Jack B. Yeats. -’' nothing before to touch it, in this country or 
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Reduced Cover Design 
(Gay & Bird). 


THE SorRROwS 
OF MICHAEL. 


may be gained of the generosity with which Mr. 
Ouseley packs his novel with incident. Truly, 
there is not a dull page in the book. 


THE NATIONAL EDITION OF THE 

WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Unique Illustrations. Forty Volumes. 10s. 6d. 
net each. (Chapman and Hall.) 

It is a notable edition of Dickens’s works which 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall have planned, to 
appear in forty volumes. For fullness, and 
sumptuousness and accuracy there has _ been 


| 7 | 
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any other. It comes as the final and authoritative edition, to 
serve, as the publishers themselves express it, “as a worthy 
memorial to the connection which has subsisted for over 
seventy years between the firm of Chapman and Hall and the 
immortal memory of Charles Dickens.” In these handsome, 
dignified green volumes, which will usuaily be issued fort 
nightly, are included, besides the long and well-known works 
of the author, upwards of a hundred and thirty articles now 
collected for the first time, also letters, speeches, plays and 


poems. As to the illustrations, the contemplated plan is 
really magnificent—all those which were drawn for the 
works during the life of Dickens are to be given; they in- 


clude published and unpublished ones. 
names of all the leading 
and in further addition 
original covers, vignette 
plates, and independent Forster's “ Life’ 
of Dickens will also be given, and all the pictures will be 
reproduced from the original wood blocks and steel plates 
when possible, on India paper and mounted on plate paper 
Few of us have realised how numerous were Dickens's own 
contributions to “Household Words”; nearly ninety of 
these have now been carefully identified, and will be here 
reprinted for the first time. The volumes already issued are 
“ Sketches by Boz,” in two volumes, and “ Pickwick Papers,” 
in two volumes. The whole will form a truly noble publica- 
tion, making an era in Dickens bibliography. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL 


By Rovocanacut, With 
Fifty Il ustrations and a Map. 


The list contains the 
black-and-white artists of the time ; 
to these will be reproductions of 
title-pages, frontispieces, 
sets of pictures. 


cancelled 


7 = 


4s. net. (W. Heinemann.) 

For a really scholarly ac- 
count of the Roman Capitol 
nothing could be fuller and 
more trustworthy in small 
compass than this’ English 


translation by Frederick Law- 


ton of E. Rodocanachi’s work 


on the ancient and modern 
history of the  Capitoline 
buildings. In the Capitol’s 
day of antiquity, the 

STATUE OF MARCUS AURELIUS; 
Te LATERAM. Middle Ages, and the 
‘rom The Roman Capitol successive centuries he has 


(IV. Heinemann). described the topography, the 
formation, the progress, the transformation, the vicissitudes, 
the decorations and repairs of the world-famed structure. 
The history of the Capitol is necessarily, to some extent, 
the history of Rome, and from this handy volume _ the 
different phases of Rome’s greatness may be followed with 


interest. A valuable feature of the book is the collection 
of old and scarce illustrations, which, together with 
the modern views, proves 


the changes in the Capitol’s 
appearance which have 
taken place since the days of 
historic Rome. In the size 
of a pocket-book Mr. Heine- 
mann has produced a bit of 
authoritative history, rich in 


allusions and helpful for 
research, 
SOME IRISH 
YESTERDAYS. 
By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN Ross. With Illus- 
trations by E. G2. Somer- 
VILLE. 6s. (Longmans, 


Green and Co.) 

A book by these vivacious 
authors is always a safe one 
to place on the list at Christ- 
mas or any other time. 
Vivid, racy sketches of 
Irish scenes, habits, people, 
keep us in a titter of enjoy- 
ment from the first chapter 
to the last. Naturally, 
author and artist have their 
little gibes at England, but 
England, not being fightable 
over small matters, will 
smile and enjoy. 


From Historic Links 


(Sonnenschein), 
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SHE FOUND THE IDEA 
HIGHLY HUMOROUS. 


‘yom Some Irish Yesterdays 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


HISTORIC LINKS. 


By D. L. With 
schein.) 


MAGUIRE, Iilustrations. 6s. (Swan Sonnen- 


Miss Maguire’s plan is excellent. “It is intended,” she 
says, “not so much to teach history as to help the child to 
realise the facts he has already learned, and thus to arouse 
in his mind a greater interest in the past.” She divides her 
book into parts, giving the successive periods of English 
history, beginning with Roman Britain, then going on to 
Saxon England, shown in Repton’s history, its priory and 
school; then Norman England, with the Tower of London 
and other buildings and antiquities prominently connected 
with this time. 


Ovo LONDON Brioce. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS for those 
interested in Architecture and the 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. An Analysis 
of the Origin and D-velopment of English Church Architecture, 
from the Norman Conquest tv the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
By Francis Bonp, M.A., Hon. A.R.L.B.A. Containing 8900 
pages, with 1,254 Illustrations, reproduced from Photograp)s, 
Sketches, and Measured Drawings. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 
31s. 6d. net. 

“This is, in every sense of the word, a great book. .. . It is a book that at 
once steps t » the front as aucnoritative, and it will be long before it 1s super- 
seded.”—A thenaum. 

‘*A truly monume ital work.” —7imes. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD. By Professor BANISTER FLErCHER, 
F.R.1.B.A., and BANister F. FLercuer, F.R.I.B.A. Fifth 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with about 2 000 Illustrations of Views 
and Details of the Chief Buildings of the World. Thick demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

“ No student of architecture should be without this standard work, wh ch 
is itself a triumph of art.’—Daily News. 

DECORATIVE PLANT AND FLOWER STUDIES. For 
the Use of Artists, Designers, Students and others. By J. Foorb. 
Containing 40 Coloured Plates printed in facsimile of the Original 
Water-colour Drawings, accompanied by a description and sketch 
of each Plant and 450 Studies of growth an detail, Imperial 4to 
(143 ins by 11 ins ), handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 30s. net. 

A truly valuable and beautiful book, which will be of inestimable 
value to all who take delight in the decorative represen ation ot flowers. 


LbLD ENGLISH WOOD-CARVING PATTERNS trom 
Oak Furniture of the Jacobean Period, A Series of Examples 
selected and drawn in facsimile from Rubbings for the Use of 
Teachers, Students and Classes. By MARGARET F, MALIM. 
Comprising 30 Examples on 20 Plates, enclosed in strong portfolio, 
Imperial 4to (15 ins. by 11 ins.), 8s 6d. net. 

ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. A Book for 
Students treating in a practical way of the Relation of Design to 
Material, Tools, and Metix ds of Work. By Lewis F. Day. With 
300 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


“This is a fascinating book, which all who are interested in decorative art 
of any kind will read with pleasure and profit.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK: A Book about Embroidery, By 
Lewis F, Day and MAry BucKLE. Second Edition, revised 
Containing 105 Illustrations of Historical Examples, Reproduc- 
tions of specially worked Stitches. and Samplers showing Work in 
Various Stages of Execution, Crown 8vo, cloth, §s, net. 


B. T. BAT:FORD 94, High Holborn, London. 


T. SEALEY CLARK 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Crown 4to. Price 5s, 
A Most D:lightful Children’s Story. 
Illustrated with nearly ON’ HUNDRED COLOURED DRAWINGS, 
Adapted from’ the French of G. MontorGue!L by 


Mrs. HAROLD NEIL. Illustrations by JOB. 
LIVING TOYS. 


4 WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOU\S. 
** Come let us into Toy-land peep, 
And see what’s done while children sleep.” 


Crown 4to, cloth, Picture Covers, over 130 Illustrations in Colours, 
price 3s. 6d. 
BABY TOWN BALLADS. 
By NELLA. 
Delightful verses for the Nursery, Illustrated by charming Pictures 


drawn by the well-known illustrator of children’s books, CHARLES 
RoBinson. 


Crown 12mo, price Is, 


A BOOK OF RHYMES FOR ODD TIMES. 
Illustrated in Colours by REGINALD RIGBY. 
Quaint Verse. Humorous Illustrations, A dozen laughs on every page. 


Demy 16mo. Artistic Cover Design. Price 1s, 


A BOOKFUL OF FUN. 
Jingle Rhymes for Merry Times, for Children of all ages 
from eight to eighty. 
With Drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Trere is a grotesque Coloured Drawing to each Rhyme. 


MIRIAM. A Gift Book for Girls. By 
JACOB LLOYD. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
Contents :—An Old Home—keligions and Dreams—A New Home 
—Those Young Fellows—Another Wooing —Self Questioning -—Leav- 
ing the Friends —District Visiting—An Evening Walk—Drifting— 
Visillusion—lilness—A Sunset—A Wedding—Conclusion, 


T. SEALEY CLARK, 1, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GAY & BIRD’S GIFT BOOKS. 


BLUNDERS. 


pulpits, schools, advertisements, etc. 


‘*A most laughable yo ume.” 


THE HUMOUR OF EULLS AND 


By MARSHALL BROWN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Marshall Brown has culled a wonderful c>l'ection of humorous 


the side, 5s. 


bulls and blunders made in the Press, Parliament, law cvurts, B < 5 Ga 


YOPPY; The Autob.ography of a Monkey. 
py MOLLIE LEE CLIFFORD. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece in Colour and five page Illus- Bu f t e] / 
trations. Cloth gilt, with a Coloured ricture of YOPPY on : 


‘This ts a humorous volume for old and young. 


Third Edition Now Ready.—THE NOVEL OF TE YEA, 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


*.* Over 252,000 copies of this book have been sold in 
America during the last few months, 


THE WAY OF AN INDIAN. 
By FREDEKIC REMINGION. 
Size &} in. by s} in., with Frontispiece in Colour, and 16 
liustrations by the Author, attractive cover, 5s. 
One of the cleverest things Mr. Remington hasevercone. A 
study of a genuine Indian brave, not the Indian of melodrama 
or rough and-ready novels, but the Red Man as he really was. 


THE GREEDY BOOK 
A Gastronomical Anthology. By FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
Author of “The Cult of the Chafing Dish.” Crown 8vo, 
illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. net, postage 3d. 

A volume which will appeal to all those who love good 
dining and gooi literature. Mr. Schloesser’s new book is 
crammed ful: of anecdotes and accounts of remarkable diuners 
and diners. 


Writte. and Illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD., 
THE BOLD BAD BUTTERFLY. 

A Volume of Humorous Verse, with upwards of 102 Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, most attractive cover, 38. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
ARTFUL ANTICS. 

Size Sin. by 6}in., illustrated cloth cover, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

‘This is a volume of comic anecdotes of Animals, with very 
clever drawings on every page. 


OliverHarie 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, <3. 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. 
By ANNE WARNER. 
Numerous Illustrations by M. W. Pres‘on. 


A most amusing volume, being a humorous sketch of an 
American girl’s holiday with an eccentric uncle. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 12 and 13, Henrietta St., Strand. Late 22, Bedford St. 
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‘rom The Golden Staircase 
(7. C. & BE. C. Jack). 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 


THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE. 
Chosen by Lovey CuitsHoLtm. With Pictures by M. Dippin 
SPOONER. 7s. 6d. net. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 

By this beautiful stairway of poetry which Mrs. Chis- 
holm has built up, children may ascend from the baby 
verses written by Stevenson and the Taylors to the vigor- 
ous ballads of Scott, Buchanan, and others. This is the 
book which no child is too young to possess, and a book 
which all normal children will love the more the longer 
the possession lasts. We feel, as we turn the large, clear 


pages, that the making of this collection of child-poetry 
was a labour of love and a task of pleasure. It is a most 
alluring volume. Page after page is turned in seeking for 
old favourites and in finding new treasures. Simple, 
humorous, pathetic, heroic, amusing, instructive: every 
sort and kind of poem for children is here. At the end of 
the book, too, are little collections of ‘* Cradle-Songs,”’ 
and one of ‘* Carols, Hymns, and Sacred Verse.’’ Six- 
teen full-page coloured pictures add beauty and interest 
to an already beautiful and interesting book. 
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THE WISE 
BOOK. 
Pictured by MILLI- 
CENT SOWERBY. 
Told by GITHA 
SowERBY. Is. (J. 
M. Dent and Co.) 
Pioneers as_ they 
were in the matter 
of dainty books, 
Messrs. Dent 
and Company 
have seldom, 
if ever, pro- 
duced any- 
thing daintier 
in its way than 
this exquisitely 
pretty little book 
for children. Its 
covers are pure 


From Living Toys HAVING A TALK ON ONE white board, with 


(7. Sealey Clark). 


OF THE SHELVES IN THE two little apple 
Back SHOP. 


trees growing 


out of tubs and springing up on each side of a charming 
little lady in blue, who reads (probably from another copy of 


‘*The Wise Book as she 
walks along. 
“© Tf you will listen while I read,” 
--says one little girl to 
another in the pretty first 
picture— 
** And look with <1! your eyes, 

You’ll wender tha. so small a 

book 

Can be so very wise.” 
And inside, on every other 
page, is bright little 
coloured picture, and_= on 
every alternate page is a 
sharp little verse or version 
of a_ well-known proverb. 
The illustrations the 
best of their kind we have 
seen* for many a long day, 
clear-cut, trim, prim, and to 
some extent reminiscent of 
Kate Greenaway; really 
they have more expressive 
faces than those older 


favourites. Miss Sowerby 
should go far with her 
delicate work. We shall 


hope to meet it again. 


THE TALE OF MR. 

JEREMY FISHER. 
By Beatrix Porter. With 
Coloured Illustrations. — Is. 
net. (. Warne and Co.) 


From The Wise Book 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 


The charming successors who come every year to swell 
the family founded by Mr. Peter Rabbit, have now added to 


Th Golliwogg’s Desert Island 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


“© GcLLIwocG! | LOVE THAT 
Book 


From Baby Town 
(7. Sealey Clark), 


| THINK YOU HAVE HEARD 


THAT A BUTTERFLY LOVES TO BE FREE.” 


their number as charming a personality as any of them. Mr. 
Jeremy Fisher, in his little damp house amongst the butter- 
cups at the edge of the pond, is a quite fascinating hero of a 
simple but exciting fishing-tale. His dear little thoughts, 
and his pretty little boat, “very like the other lily-leaves,” 
and his sad little trials, and his comfortable little dinner- 


party at the end, 


IT STRIKES ME VERY MUCH,” SAID NAT, 
“THAT ALL YOUR GAMES ARE MADE FOR 


would not seem 
complete with- 
out Messrs. 
Longmans’ con- 
tribution of a 
Fairy Book by 
Mr. Lang, and a 
new Golliwogg 
Book by the 
Uptons. The 
Golliwogg is 
still as good as 
ever, and we 
congratulate the 
authors on the 
skill with which 
they ¢ontinue to 
manipulate their 
humorous cre- 
ation. This year 
the Golliwogg 
sets himself to 
imitate Robin- 
son Crusoe by 
getting lost on a 


pictured and told by Miss 

Potter in her own inimitable 
manner. We miss some- 
thing of the delicate, bright 
colouring of ‘* The Tailor of 
Gloucester *’ and the 
* Hunca Munca book, but 
“Mr. Jeremy” himself 
could not be bettered. 


LIVING TOYS. 
Adapted from the French by 
Mrs. HAROLD NEILL. Ilus- 
trated. 5s. (Sealey Clark.) 

The author of this pretty 
picture-book professes to tell 
little readers what happens 
in the toy-shop when the 
shutters are put up and the 
shopman goes to bed. It is 
only then that the toys’ day 
begins, and a lively, merry 
time they have. The dolls 
come . down from their 
shelves, the wooden horses 
prance, and so on, and so on. 

Every page has its appro- 

priate picture in colour. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S 

DESERT ISLAND. 
By FLORENCE an! BERTHA 
Upton. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. 63. (Longmans.) 

The children’s Christmas 


/iom The Tale of Mr. THE FLOAT- GAVE 
Jeremy Fisher 
Warne & Co.) 


TREMENDOUS BOBBIT 
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The Wonder Book 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


desert island. The situation suits him capitally as readers will 
easily imagine, and the fun is fast and furious. 
BABY TOWN BALLADS. 
By NELLA. Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 3s. 6d, 
(Sealey Clark. ) 

This is a pretty nursery book, containing eighteen new “ baby 
ballads.” The verses will give great amusement, and we 
cannot say anything higher in their praise than that they are 
worthy of Mr. Robinson's delightful and clever illustrations 


in colour. The book is printed in fine, bold type, and we 
expect it will be 
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“ Tales Told Again” should 
make many a small heart 
happy this coming Christ- 
mas-time. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
By Cowrer. With Thirty 
Woodcut Engravings by 
ROBERT SEAVER, _ Is. net. 
(A. Constable and Co.) 
“The Diverting History 
of John Gilpin” has re- 
newed its diverting quality 
in this uncommon present: 
ment. In its pretty, rosy, flowered cotton covers it 
resembles the little old books of our great-grandmothers, 
and the ludicrous woodcuts within give it a still greater 
resemblance. Most of us know lines and even whole 
verses of “John Gilpin,” but there are hundreds of 
reading people who take for granted that they know all about 
the “History,” and yet do not know a line. This present 
slim book is a very good form from which to commit the 
“ History ” to memory if any of us feel that we should be the 
better for it. However, we must remember that Cowper 


ON THE FENCE. 


a favourite in 
many nurseries 
before the old 
year is out. (See 
page 38.) 
WARD 
LOCK’S 
WONDER 
BOOK. 
With  Illustra- 
tions. 3:.6d., 5s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
This picture 
Annual for boys 
and girls has 
stood the test of 
time and come 
triumphantly to 
1907. With 
bright pictures, 
amusing pic- 
tures, number- 
less pictures, 
with gay stories, 
yrave stories, 
and poems of 
every desirable 
kind, the new = 
volume sets out 
to make itself 
even more loved 
and welcomed 
in the nursery 
than the old ones were. Such gay golden covers alone would 
bring brightness to a room! - 


THE ENCHANTED LAND: TALES TOLD 
AGAIN. 


3y Lovey With Illustrations by KATHARINE 
CAMERON. 7s. 61. net. (T. C. and FE. C. Jack.) 


From The Enchanted Land 
(7. C. & E. C. Jack). 


Messrs. Jack have won well-earned fame during the past 
years for their sumptuous, tasteful, and in every way attrac- 
tive books for children. In “The Enchanted Land” Mrs. 
Chisholm tells again some favourite and some less known 
stories of fairyland. Here may be found “ The Four White 
Swans,” “The Star-Eyed Deirdre,” “The Magic Candles,” 
“The Heart of Princess 
Joan,” “The Legend of 
the Daisy,” and many 
another treasure. And 
few publishers can outdo 
Messrs. ‘Jack in the 
magnificence of their 
books’ appearance ; with 
gold end papers, and 
gilding on the covers, 
with splendid coloured 
pictures and fine large 
type, this volume of 


From John Gilpin HE RIDES RACE, 
(Constable & Coa.) Tre POR 
SAND POUNDS! 


‘THIS "BOAT “WAS DRIFTING: TOWARDS "CLOOMY CAS 


> 


COULD THIS BE THE CASTLE, OR WAS IT A PRISON? 


himself suffered a sleepless night from the story after Lady 
Austin had first told him the facts—he was kept awake by 
laughter. That sleepless night paid Cowper well, for during 
his tossings he composed the famous ballad, which before 
long was recited publicly, sung in the streets, and received 
many other signs of hearty approval. The present little 
book tells us such nice details as this, and tells us, too, where 
John Gilpin lived—at the Cheapside corner of Paternoster 
Row—and he lived to be nearly a hundred years old. This 
is an amusing edition of the account of his famous, though 
involuntary ride. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 10907. 


With Illustrations. 3s., 4s. (James Clarke and Co.) 
With all its old brilli- 
ance and gaiety the 
“ Rosebud ” reappears to 
gladden the eyes of the 
new infant devourers of 
charming “Annuals” 
and refresh the eyes of 
the older friends. Page 
after page we turn to 
find pictures, stories, 
puzzles, poems, in seem- /vom John Gilpin A S0OTTLE Swinc- 
ingly endless succession, ee 


(Constable & Ce.) 


<i 
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May Graowin 


/:om The Rosebud Annual 
( James Clarke & Co.) 


and all chosen by an editor who knows exactly what his small 
clients delight to have. Dogs, cats, rats, mice, pigs, chil- 
dren, toys, flowers—all are here, in all colours, shapes, and 
sizes, and the cover is as gorgeous as eye or heart could 
wish. No one need hesitate over a gift for a small friend 
as long as the ‘* Rosebud * continues to bloom in winter. 


MERRY JACKO. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Illustrations by Dora 
SULMAN. 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 

This book may be described as chapters from the auto- 
biography of a monkey. Jacko begins his tale (we hope 
the printers will not spell it ‘‘ tail ’’) at the very beginning, 
when he was a very little and very impudent monkey, jeering 


From Merry Jacko 
( Jarro’d & Sons) 


Fut Cry AFTER A Prize Tassy. 


at his mother’s ad- 

vice as to how to 

outwit bears and 
pythons and por- 
cupines. But 
pride goeth before 
a fall, and one day 
the. impudent 
Jacko fell into a 
trap aevised by 
man. Then he 
found himself on 
board ship, and 
because pre- 
tended to hitch 
up his breeches 
and look like the 
captain, the cap- 
tain, who had no 
sense of humour, 
flung him over- 
board. The sailors 
cried “ Man over- 
board!” and 
Jacko was picked 
up by a passing 
steamer, where 
his droll tricks 
endeared him to 
stern - looking 
old officer. The 
officer gave Jacko 
a happy home, but he harried the officer’s favourite parrot and 
Persian kitten, so that one morning Jacko was sold to an 
organ-grinder. With him he lived happy ever after, and 
his tricks brought fortune to the kind organ-grinder. Chil- 
dren will like this story, and will look out for Jacko when 
the organ-man comes round. 


THE HOUR WAS LATE, UNCOVERED HIS PATE, 
AND HE WORE BUT A LITTLE NIGHTGOWN. 


Beer Fen Home 
‘rom The Wonderful Adventures AS HE SAT SMOKING 
of Mr. Rabbitand Uncle Fox H!S PIPE, A CUNNING 
(George Alien), IDEA CAME INTO HIS 
HEAD. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 


MR. RABBIT AND UNCLE FOX, 
By S. L. BENsusAN. With Illustrations by CARTON MOOREPARK. 
Is. 6d. (George Allen ) 
In a spirited little series called “ The Lilliput Series for 
Children,” Mr. Bensusan has adapted a group of adventures 
from the world-renowned “ Tales of Uncle Remus.” 
He has dropped the negro dialect, and has written 
his narrative in simple style—large type and small 
. words, so that the youngest members of any 
family, if old enough to care for stories, will be 
afl able to understand the exciting manner in which 
Mr. Rabbit eluded the wary schemes of Uncle Fox. 
Much as we were at first inclined to regret any 
tampering with the original history of Brer Rabbit, 
we cordially admit that in simple English dress. 
Mr. Rabbit makes a very good hero indeed, and we 
felt a pang of grief when we reached the “ Finis, 
Pro-tem.” There are a great many laughable 
pictures in the little book, several of them coloured. 
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DORA: A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 


By May BALpwin. With Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 
Chambers. ) 


(W. and R 

Among the very best stories for girls which the season 
has produced, Miss Baldwin's day-by-day life of the young 
High School girl must be included. Dora was an optimist, 
but Dora had some severe trials, and Dora did some severe 
work. The first chapter finds her, after leaving her beau- 
tiful country home, just arriving with her mother and little 
sister, at the lodgings in Chelsea which must now be their 
new home. The children are bright and natural, neither 
little prigs nor abnormal imps of mischief, and Dora’s brave, 
happy spirit helps her circle of acquaintance and makes her 
a lovable little heroine, though she has quite sufficient dark 
days and rebellious moods to make her story real and quick 


with interest. Parents and other kind relations need have 


THERE'S A DOOR,” SAID IVONNE. 


‘rom Dora: A High School 
(IW. & R. Chambers) 


Girl 


no hesitation in placing this book on their list if they want 
to please the girls of the family. 


BILLY MOUSE. 
By ArtHUR LaAyaRD. With 
Is. 6d. net. (Nisbet and Co.) 
With big print and coloured pictures Mr. Layard tells all 
little people who are lucky enough to get this little 
book from Santa Claus, how Timothy Titus found 
the Lucky Stone and iost it again ; and how, because 
he was kind to a little mouse whose tail was caught 
between two stones, and to a little monkey who 
was being badly treated, and to a big bear who was 
being stoned by boys, he was able to get the wonder- 
ful treasure, not only once again, but twice again ; 
and how all the friends married beautiful wives, one 
apiece, and lived happily ever after. The portrait 
of the little mouse which we reproduce will show 
how charming and how active in good works is 
Master Billy Mouse. 


I GO A-WALKING THROUGH THE 
WOODS. 


By Rev. C. A. Jouns, F. H. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 
and Others. Illustrated by CHARLES Rerp, Vol. II. 
2s. 6d, net. (T.N. Foulis.) 


We cordially welcome another volume of this 


Coloured Illustrations. Is. net, 


from 1 Go A-Walking 
(7. N. Fou is). 
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delightful se- 
ries of nature 
studies. It is 
written by 
men who 
have a gen- 
uine passion 
for the natu- 
ral history of 
our 
and meadows, 
and to read it 
is the 


woods 


best 
possible sub- 
stitute for a 
long, delight- 
ful ramble in 
the country in 
the company 
of learned, 
enthusiastic 
and entertain- 
ing friends. 
There are 
many in 
“populous 
city pent” 
whose hearts 
yearn for the 
sweet scent of woods and meadows, and to such there could 
be no more welcome gift than this beautiful little book whose 
very title, in Lamb’s fine phrase, “ brings a perfume to the 
mention.” Mr. Charles Reids photographs are justly 
famous. They are much more than brilliant photographs. 
They are little marvels of art to the making of which goes 
not only the skilful manipulation of the camera but the seeing 
eye of the enthusiastic naturalist. The little book is in good 
sooth a multum in parvo, for it contains good writing, good 
art, good observation, and in its production Mr. Foulis has 
risen to the occasion. 


Billy Mouse 


(Nisbet & Co.) 


TimoTHY TiTuS SAW BILLY 
MOUSE RUNNING ALONG 
THE BANK OF THE RIVER. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES AND 
PIRACIES OF THE FAMOUS CAPTAIN 
SINGLETON. 


By DANIEL Deroe. Illustrated. 


With Introduction |} 
DORE WATTS-DUNTON, Is. and Is 


6d. (Frowde.) 


yy THEO- 


“No one will deny that Captain Singleton is a superb 
treasure _ story. . While the heroes of more timid 
romancists surreptitiously despoil the hoards of those who 
ought to be despoiled, to wit, robbers living or dead, and, by 
turning burglary into a means of grace, cheat the devil with 
his own cards and make the best of both worlds, Defoe’s 
are the robbers themselves. And never was there 
such a splendid and high-minded gang as that which obeyed 
the behests of Singleton and Quaker William.” This is Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s appreciation of one of the greatest of Defoe’s 


heroes 


minor novels, which is now issued by Mr. Frowde in the 
“ Boys’ Classics” series at the price of one shilling. There 
are six excellent illustrations, and the format of the book is 


perfect. Every house-master should see that it is added 
to his school library, and older readers will not find 
a cheaper or more desirable edition of this masterpiece 
of realistic story-telling. It was Borrow’s opinion that Defoe 


was the only “ professional ” author who could “tell a plain 


In THe Woops. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 
By J. G. STEVENSON. With Illustrations by T. H. 
ROBINSON. 2s. 6d. net. (James Clarke and Co.) 

A pretty book with genuine lessons in it is “ The 
Challenge,” with short stories on the ordinary vir- 
tues and the very clever, charming illustrations by 
Mr. T. H. Robinson. Mr. Stevenson’s “ Talks,” as 
he calls them, with boys and girls, are appealing 
and full of delight. Without censure or severity he 
tells a story which lives in the memory and recurs 
again and again as temptations arise. The name 
of the “Challenger” is “ Opportunity,” and the 
bugle which he blows is “Conscience.” The pic- 
tures, one of which we reproduce, are good 
examples of firm black and white work by an artist 
whose name alone is an encouragement to any 
would-be purchaser. 


. THE 'ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 


By ANDREW LANG. With Coloured and other Illus- 
trations by H. J.:Forp. 6s. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 

There are three-and-thirty sections to this magic 
orange, which Mr. Andrew Lang has brought from 
fairyland ; and though the flavour varies a little here 
and there, as it occasionally does in ordinary, every- 
day oranges bought from the fruiterer—here a little 
sweeter, here a little more sharp—we wager’ that 
there is pot an ordinary, everyday child (not to 
speak of the others) who will not thoroughly enjoy 
the whole lot. From Jutland, from Africa, from 
India they come, these orange tales; but it makes 


From The Challenge “WE CAN'T LIE DOWN,” SAID THE BOY, 
- ARE GOING THROUGH THE GATE.” 
'( James Clarke & Co.) 


story on paper.” The adventures of a Sherlock Holmes seem 
crude compared with the “ plain story” of the author who has 
been—in quite a complimentary sense—called the greatest 


liar that ever lived. Defoe’s “lies” are masterpieces of art. 


The Brothers illtreat poor Jack_ 


From The Orange Fairy Book 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


no difference; every man and woman who tells a good tale, 
and every child who listens, is much the same all the world 
over. A good tale is a good tale, and we must remember 
that in this book every one of them came first from fairy- 
land. The Orange is a gorgeous volume in very truth, but 
in the annually reappearing words of Mr. St. John Lucas, 
on the cover-paper— 

‘“When we read the Red, the Blue, 

The Green—small matter what’s the hue,” 
and we join that poet in asking the fairies to keep 
“From genie’s clutch and dragon’s fang,” 

The kind magician, Andrew Lang ’— 
and, we add, that other kind magician with the gay colours 
on his brush—Mr. H. J. Ford. 


PETER: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Mrs. Epwin With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Archi- 
The story of little Sir Peter Moberley and his bulldog Bill 
From Captain Single‘on THE OANGER OF THE NILE is one to interest children of all ages for whom it is bought, 
(Frowdae). as well as the kind friends and relations who will buy it. 
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Newest 


ift Books. 


Ds. 


At 5s. 
YN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE ROCK. 


W1t.h Six Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, bevelled boards, with beautiful 
colour design, gill lop, 
It is quite unnecessary to offer a prize for the best guess as to the 


EVEI 


subject of this story; one knows intuitively that it is the world-famous 
sie; ge of Gibraltar tha at has given Miss Everett-Green an opp rtunity for 
~er usual vivid word-painting, and for weaving an enthralling narrative 

pact the exciting incidents of a terrible siege and bombardment. 


JOHN FINNEMORE. 
A CAPTIVE OF THE CORSAIRS. | 


Stx Coloured Lilustraitons by Joseth binnemore, and beautiful and novel | 
Cover Design, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt top. 
Watch a boy's eyes glisten as you hand him this glittering and brightly- 


bound volume, and as he notes the title with its intense suggestion of | 
romance and perilous adventure —a suggestion further accentuated by the 
attractive pictures on the cover—of sea-tight and desperate hand-to-hand | 
combat. And in the actual reading we can assure them that Mr. Finne | 


more's story will be no disappointment. 
HAROLD AVERY. 
FIRELOCK AND STEEL. 


Six Coloured Iilustpations by Walter G, Grieve, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


lop. 

If no writer for boys to-day towers large like Ballantyne or Kingston | 
or their like, at least Mr. Avery knows how te write a rattling good story 
such as boys will enjoy thoroughly, and will devour as eagerly as did their 

»redecessors the stories of Ballantyne when they first appeared. Fire- | 
Poel k and Steel,” as is evident from its title, is a story that has to do with | 
soldierly life and adventure, and is 

ending in Corunna. 


At 3s. 6d. 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


HOW IT WORKS. Profusely I/lustrated. 


Just the book for boys, or for the boy who wants to know how it is 
done, the boy who breaks open his toys to find out how they work, or the 
genius who cuts open the bellows to find out where the wind comes from. 
Here a boy will have a never-failing fund of interest, from the working of 
his watch to the principles of wircless telegraphy. ey 


iS THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


based on Sir John Seems campaign THE FEN 


By R. S. WARREN-BELL. 


The Duffer. 5s. 


With 6 Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, beautiful colour design, gilt top. 


Though nicknamed “The Duffer” by his classmates, the hero of 
this capital story shows in after life that he is ready and capable of 
playing the man. 
tut an artist friend succeeds in bringing out his latent talents. 
role of villain is filled most capably by Black Jack, whose doings cause 
many a thrill of excitement. 


School life he Cetests, and manages to get expelled, 
The 


C. W. WHISTLER. 
A SEA-QUEEN’S SAILING. 


Beauti/ul and novel Coloured Cover Design. Four Coloured Illustrations 
by W. H. C. Groome. 

To summon “spirits from the vasty deep,” to make them live, move, 
fight and love as they did in the days of yore when they were men and in 
the flesh, and when the galleys of the Vikings thrashed the Northern Seas, 
is what Mr. Whistler has accomplished in this capital romance. Young 
people will delight in this story. 


HAROLD AVERY. 
PLAY THE GAME! 


Four Coloured Illustrations. 

A splendid story of boy-life at schoo! in the author’s best style. The 
hero is a genuine British schoolboy, and takes his pa t in all the play and 
escapes that are going—and some ot the work. He is the victim of circum 
stances, but in the end comes out with flying colours, 


ELIZA POLLARD. 


A GIRL OF THE [8th CENTURY. 


Four Coloured Illustrations by W. H.C. Groome. Beautiful Cove. 


Acharming tale of girl- 
life in the “ good “ok 1 
days.” ‘The story is laid 


partly in Enzland and 
vartlyin France. Nelson, 
Valpole, Hume and other 
famo us Englishmenof the 
are depicted, while a 
Tngee ot Paris on the 
eve of Revolution is ex- 
tremely interesting. 


At 2s. 6d. 
TOM BEVAN. 


ROBBERS. 


Two Coloured 
Jilustrations. 

Boys who are fortunate 
enough to have read for- 
mer stories by Mr. Bevan 
will welcome this, the 


| iatest story trom his gra- 


pen. Full « 


f stirring adventure, it 
lerrie England” 


gives a vivid picture of life in 
in the fifteenth century 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue, fost free on apflication. 


New Century 


LARGE TYPE. 


NELSON’S 


INDIA PAPER. 


Shakespeare. 


1,00) Pages = }-inch. 


Complete in Stix Beautiful Handy Volumes for the Pocke? 
we For beauty and clearness of bold readable type, neatness of binding and handiness 


of size the NEW CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 


Volumes stand unrivalled. 


Cloth, 2s. 


Leather limp, 2s. 6d. 
*.* STOCKED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Leather boards, 3s. each net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 55, Paternoster Row, London, F.C.; (dinburgh; Dub‘in; New York. 
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NEW BOOKS for BOYS. 


NEW BOOKS for GIRLS. 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


The 7imes says: “ The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on 
Captsin Brereton.” 


ROGER THE BOLD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico, 
Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, Es. 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR. 


A Tale of the Third Afghan War. 


Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
oli ine edges, 5s. 


A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS. 
A Story of the Trackless Desert. 
Illustrated ty ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. Large crown Svo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A NEW STORY sy HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A Tale of Adventure. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 
36 WITH CLIVE IN INDIA; 2/6 


Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


olivine edges. 
Uniform with the above. Price 3s. 6d. 


UNDER WELLINGTONS COMMAND. A Tale of the 
Peninsular War. Illustrated by WAL PAGET, 

BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. A Tale of Hotspur and 
Glendower. Illustrated by RALPH PEACOCK 


CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. A Story of Escape from 
Siberia, Illustrated by WAL PAGET. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 


OUR SISTER MAISIE. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLF. 
GIRL COMRADES. 
Illustrated. Large crown $vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By G. E. FARROW 
THE ESCAPE tHe MULLINGONG: 


A Zoological Nightmare. Profusely Illustrated with Humorous 
Drawings by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 5s, 


By bBESSIE MARCHANT. 


A GIRL tHe FORTUNATE ISLES. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


AN ORIGINAL GIRL. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
New Editin. 3s 6d 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME By CHARLES ROBINSON 
AND EVELYN SHARP. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS. 


Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. Nearly 2co charming 
Illustrations in Colour and. Blac:-and-White by Mr. CHARLES 
ROBINSON, with Text by Miss EVELYN SHARP, describing all 
that makes Christmas a time of pure delight to the young. 


BLACKIE’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
A handsome V: lurve of 192 pp, with over 150 Illustrations, 
incl. ding 40 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour by the Best Artists. 
Picture boards, cloth hack, 3s, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE 
Picture boards, 1s. 6d 
A series of amusing Coloured Pictures showing the doings and 
exveriences of little people who have a knack of getting into scrapes. 
Each is accompanied by a clever explanatory limerick. 


THE MAD MOTOR. THE AWFUL AIRSHIP. 
THE SILLY SUBMARINE. 
Bound in cloth, at 1s. net. each. 
Novelties in subject, trestment, and eet-u». Each contains 30 Colour 
Drawings in CHARLES ROBINSON'S well-known humorous style, 
Oblong, cloth, 6 in, by 3 1n., bound in Japanese style. 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


¥.B.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will’ be pleased to send POST FREE a set of their Catalogues beautifully printed in 
colours on art paper. 


ROUND DE OLE PLANTATION. 
Humorous Illustrations of the Gld Negro Melodies. 
By G. F. CHRISTIE. 

Bound in attractive covers, 2s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S MINIATURE PICTURE BOOKS, 


In picture boards, at 6d. net. each. 


DOLLY’S HOUSE, DOLLY'S DOINGS. 
DOLLY LAND. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.c 
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:«CKIDNAPPED BY PIRATES. 


By S. WaALKey. With Illustrations by PAUL Harpy. 3s. 6d. i 
(F. Warne and Co.) 

It would be difficult to imagine any one volume more 
tightly-packed with deeds of danger and daring, with adven- 
tures, hardships, fightings and escapes than this thrilling 
story of three young Englishmen and a shipful of pirates. 

Kidnapping alone might reasonably be supposed sufficient to | 
make one story attractive; but in this story we have an 

assassination to start with, an evil, lipless face at a window, 

then a mystery, a lost brother, a treasure-hunt, and all the 

dangers of the seas to boot. Mr. Walkey knows what he is 

about, and he has left not a single page of his story that 

can be ‘‘ skipped.’’ In our list of ‘* books for boys ’’ for the 

coming Christmas, ‘‘ Kidnapped by Pirates ’’ most certainly 

goes down in the special’? group. 


| 


‘a 


From Peter He CLUNG TO BILL’s COLLAR AND 
(Constable & Co.) 


Sir Peter and his mother are very poor, for Peter's father 
has lately died, and the old home has been sold. But Peter 
does not know that he is no longer the owner of Moberley, 
and at Christmas, through some unforeseen circumstances, 
he makes his way to his old home and finds the new owner 
installed. The Christmas which they spend together is one 
of happiness and general charity, and each owner, the past 
and the present, teaches the other something and gives him 


comfort. Bill, 
the bulldog, is 
a hero him- “Then Robin hood took bim by the band 
"| self, and one Bnd bound bim fast to a tree, 
\Y.. who will be And made bim sing, before be went, 
loved | by _chil- To bim and bis ypeomandrec.” 
NS dren in spite or 


From A Book of Ballad Stories 


(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


TOM TUFTON’S LOYALTY. 
By ELganoraA H. Srooke. With Illustrations by SAviLe 
LuMLEy. 1s, (Sunday School Union,) 

Nowadays, when a_ small child’s library is apt 
to teach him flippancy in the nursery and sar- 
casm in the schoolroom, we are glad to see that the 
old, straight-ahead child’s story, with its simple teaching of 
the fundamental virtues, has not entirely gone out of fashion. 
In this small red volume are inculcated truth, kindliness, 
forgiveness and loyalty to friends; and, after all, it was 
by such simple pleasant methods as these that our parents 
and grandparents were taught to be upright and honourable. 
Tom Tufton is a frank, large-natured schoolboy, who sticks 
to his friend in the face of misfortune and false accusation. 
Perhaps the prettiest and most subtle of the lessons taught 
here is that learned by the little lame girl, Benedicta, whose 
crutch is actually the means of saving her grandfather's 
life. Miss Stooke does a fine thing if she teaches that not 
only can misfortunes be borne bravely, but that they may 
be made an actual means for good, and, maybe, for achiev- 


his picture’ on 
the cover. 


Fiom Kidnapped by Pirates ACAIN WE LEFT THE SHIP. ing one’s own best desires. It is a brave story with a happy 
(4. Warne & Co.) ending. 
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‘rom Forgotten Tales of Long Ago WHEREVER THE FEATHER 


~ PASSED IT CHANGED THE 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 
Selected by E. V. Lucas. With Jlustrations by F. D. 
BepForbD. 6s. (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.) 

Is Mr. E. V. Lucas going to provide us with 
one of the prettiest books of each Christmas 
season? For two successive years we have been 
delighted with his clever selection from the child- 
fiction of our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and we are left, like Oliver Twist, asking for 
more. There are about a score of old-fashioned 
stories in this exquisitely dainty volume, many 
of them anonymous; some by such old-world 
names as Mant, Edgeworth, G. P. R. James, the 

Aikins, and Priscilla Wakefield. Mr. Lucas’s 

collection of tales may be for the children, but 

his “Introduction” will be most read by the 
grown-ups; the children will read about “ Jemima 

Placid,” “ Dicky Random” and the rest; but the 

grown-ups will further enjoy Mr. Lucas’s com- 

ments on these young people and their creators. 

As for the illustrations, we must hasten to say 

‘that they are numerous, dainty yet full of force, 

and always representing the particular incident 

that the children wish to see. Mr. Bedford is, as 

Mr. Lucas says, “one of those rare artists who 

read a story first.” 


NATURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By ARTHUR RANsOME. With Illustrations by 
Frances Craine. 1s. 6d. net each. (A. Treherne 
and Co.) 

Among the attractive small books for children 
which this season has brought us, warm praise 
must certainly be given to Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some’s pretty trio, “A Child's Book o*% the 
Seasons,” “A Child’s Book of the Garden,’ and 
“A Child’s Book of Pond and Stream.” In the 
midst of the welcome wealth of story-books and 
picture-books, we can gratefully find room, also, 
for these equally entrancing stories of nature. 
Mr. Ransome reveals his instruction in a most 
alluring manner. There are two little children 


who come into each volume, and it is they who ask the 
questions which every child under similar circumstances 
would, or would like to ask, and it is they to whom the in- 
formation is given in such simple, picturesque fashion that 
the common things of the garden, the field, and the pond 
become as interesting as fairies, as interesting, indeed, as 
they deserve to be. Children, too, who are of a practical 
turn of mind, who scorn fairies, and revel in out-of-door 
facts, will be delighted and helped by the doings and 
difficulties of the Imp,and the Elf who live in a grey house 
with ivy on its walls, who dig and plant, and wander, and 
paddle in streams, build waterfalls, and want to know a! 
about everything. There are plenty of suitable coloured 
pictures in these pretty square volumes, which will still 
further endear them to the lucky child who becomes 
possessed of them. 


THE MAGIC JUJUBES. 
By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. Illustrated by J. W. 
HAmMMICK, 3s. 6d. (Alston Rivers ) 

Miss Wilson has fashioned for little readers a delightful 
blend of story and fairy-tale. It records the history of three 
very loveable children, Algernon, Ronald and Matilda Dun- 
lop, who were known to their friends as Longlegs, Short- 
legs, and Fatty. When their father, the novelist, had to go 
abroad for his health, the three were disconsolate, more 
especially as Aunt Agatha was coming to take charge of 
them. But their kind father left them the right to enter his 
study when they felt particularly bad, and to eat from a box 
of jujubes which he said gave him his inspiration. The 
jujubes had a marvellous effect. Straightway the children 
were transported, with their little dog, Bunce, into a fairy 
land, where they met a Green Dragon, a Biack Dog, a Red 
Fox, a Griffin, and many other strange beasts, who led them 
into wonderful adventures. But they had other adventures 
in daily life without eating the magic jujubes, and one of 
these proved all but fatal to poor Shortlegs. The parents 
came back to find a very happy family, and Aunt Agatha 


From The Magic Jujubes SHE CLUNG FAST TO THE SLIPPERY SCA LES, 
(Alston Rivers). AND DOWN, DOWN THEY WENT. 
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become clearer and the little people may at times be seen. 
These, at any rate, are the ways of American fairies, and it is 
a pleasant change in a book for those who are accus- 
tomed only to the older sort. Roy’s adventures and his ill- 
ness and his recovery make a very pretty tale, and although 
Mrs. Booth’s words are sometimes long when they might be 
short, no doubt that is quite in keeping with the modern 
fairy of America. The pictures are coloured, and full of 
fairy fancy adapted to everyday life. 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


By Horace G. Groser. With Coloured and other Hlustra ions. 
5s. net. (Melrose.) 


This book well justifies its sub-title, “An Album of Natural 
History.” It describes nearly thirty animals, including the 
chief carnivora, and the natural history is lightened by 
many stories of adventure. Mr. Groser writes simply and 
attractively, and he has been aided by a band of competent 
artists. There are also some fine photographs of the animals 
in captivity. The volume is a most handsome and enticing 
gift-book, the best we have seen of this season's popular 
natural histories. 


THE AMULET. 


By E. Nessrr. With Illustrations by H. C. 6s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Children who remember the fascinating little creature, 
the Psammead, who made his appearance in a former story 
by E. Nesbit, and had the power of granting the wishes of 
the family of children who found him, will be glad to meet 
him again in “The Amulet.” The children are sad and 
dreary at the beginning of this volume, because their mother 
has had to go away to one part of the world for her health, 
and their father starts off to another part of the world on 
duty, and they are left in ugly lodgings in London. It is 
on their first walk out in search of distraction that they 
linger by the shop of a seller of animals, and agai find 
the miserable litthe Psammead; a miraculous wealth comes 
to their hands, they purchase him, they comfort him, they 


\ 


frcm Tke Carroll Girls 
e A REAL ONE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Tere 


had a secret to tell them about Lord Morton and herself. It 
is a pretty story, very attractively told, and the illustrations 
by Mr. Hammick deserve special praise. 


THE CARROLL GIRLS; OR, HOW THE 
SISTERS HELPED. 


By MABEL QuILLeR-Coucn. With Illustrations by EpGAR 
LANDER. 5s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


We have not often met in fiction four such delightful chil- 
dren as the Carroll girls. While their parents were in 
Canada, Esther, Penelope, Angela and Poppy went to live 
with Aunt Charlotte, who amply compensated them for the 
poverty-stricken bleakness of the earlier years. Aunt Char- 
lotte’s home, as deftly pictured by Miss Quiller-Couch, is a 
veritable children’s paradise. It was situated in Devonshire, 
on the edge of a great moor, over which the Carroll girls 
rambled under the charge ‘of the faithful old dog, Guard. 
The four children are characterised with remarkable skill, 
and their individuality is made known to us by many delicate 
strokes of detail. It is in the latter respect that Miss Quiller- 
Couch especially proves her special aptitude as a writer for 
children. She realises, as so few do, that children are insa- 
tiable for details, and whether it is a birthday feast she is 
describing or an adventure with gipsies on the moor, she 
enables her youthful readers to participate in every moment 
of the joy. The whole tone of the story is delightful. It is 
“ue neither didactic nor sentimental, and its atmosphere is as 
bright and wholesome as the winds that blow across the 
moor. The Carroll Girls ought to make many friends before 
Christmas is past. They have only to be known to be loved. 


TWILIGHT FAIRY TALES. 


By MAup BALLINGTON Boorn. With Illustrations. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 


Qe, 


This is the story of the little boy Roy Fordham, who was 
so dreamy and fanciful that he couldn't learn his dry, dull 
lessons because he was always thinking about, and looking 
out for, the fairies. It tells how the fairies never come to 


those who are always searching, but when attention has been From Twilight Fairy Tales 
well concentrated on lessons and other duties, the eyes 


THe FAIRY BOUNDED FROM THE FLOWER- 
(Putnans). POT TO THE TOP OF THE MEDICINE BOTTLE. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 


Thi covers, imitating the contemporary bindings, §s. each net each, 

THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By sir 
H. KNYVETT, 1595. Now for the first time printed from MS, 
in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduction by 
C. HUGHES, 

HOWELL’S DEVISES. With an Introduction by 
W. A. RALEIGH. 

EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpublished 
Se:ond Part, by C. F. BELL 

PEPYS’ MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY, 1679-1688. Edited by J. R. TANNER. 


OXFORD LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
KEATS, Edited with an Introduction and Textual Notes by 
H. BUXTON FORMAN. With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
H. C., BEECHING. With 2 Collotypes, and g Facsimile 
Title-pages. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Including 
Materials never before Printed in any Edition of Poems. Edited, 
with Textual Notes and Biographical List of Editions, by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON. With Portrait of Shelley and 2 
other Collotype Illustrations. 


BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and 


Verbatim Text from the MS. Engraved and Letterpress Originals, 
with Variorum Readings and Bibliographical Notes and Prefaces. 
By JOHN SAMPSON. (tos. 6d. net). 

CAROLINE POETS. [Edited by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A. Vol. I., containing Chamberlayne’s 
“ Pharonnida” and ‘* England’s Jubilee,” Benlowes’ ‘* Tneophila,” 
and the Poems of Katharine Philips and Patrick Hannay. Vol. 
Il, containing Marmion’s ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche ;” Kynaston’s 
** Leoiine and Sydani’s and Cynthiades ;” Poems of John Hall, 
Sydney Godolphin, and Philip Ayres; Chalkhill’s ‘* Thealma 
and Clearchus ;” Poems of Patrick Carey and William Hammond; 
Bosworth’s ‘‘ Arcadius and Sepha,” etc., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net each. 


Oxford Library cf Prose and Poetry. 


Uniform Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, thin | 


boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
SEA-SONGS. A Collection Edited by C. R. STONE. 


With an Introduction by Admiral Sir CyPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.R. 


‘A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. by 
WILLIAM COBBETT. With an Introduction by H. L. 
STEPHEN. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, AND (INCI- 
DENTALLY) TO YOUNG WOMEN IN THE 
MIODLE AND HIGHER RANKS OF LIFE. By 
WILLIAM COB.ETT. 

KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With Introduction by 
D. G. HOGARTH. 

TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. With 
the Original Illustrations. With Introduction by EDWaRD 
DOWDEN. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S ORIGINAL 
STORIES. With Introduction by E. V. Lucas, With 5 
Illustrations by BLAKE. 

THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. By 
F. T. PALGRAVE. Also on India paper 3s. net. 


Oxford Library of Translations. 


Uniform Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. Translated 
by A. O. PRICKARD. 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURE- 
LIUS ANTONINUS, Translated by JOHN JACKSON, 
With an Introduction by CHARLEs Bicc. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MEROPE. To which 
is appended THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, trans- 
lated by Ropert WuireLtaw. Edited by J. CHURTON 
COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Translated by H. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. 
KynasTon, D.D., with Introluction and Notes by J. CHURTON 
Litt.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. Translated by R. 
WHITELAW, with Introduction and Notes by J. CHURTON 
Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 


Oxford Editions of the Poets. 


Crown octavo, large typ’, printed on rag-made paper, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. ; in lea her from 6s. Ou. Oxford Inlia paper, cloth, 
5s. ; in leather, from 7s. W.th Portraits, 


*“GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. With 21 Illustrations. 


*HOOD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
KEATS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN, 
The volumes marked with an asterisk are also procurable in the 


OXFORD EDITION OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each volume contains a Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt lettered on side and back, price 2s. per volume ; or in 
Paste Grain, price 3s. 6d. 

Also at higher prices, bound in rutland, half calf, half-morocco, ete. 
OTHER NEW VOLUMES: 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. With Introduction by 

JosepH KNIGHT, and numerous Illustrations. 


SCOTT’S OLD MORTALITY. With Eight 


lilustrations. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 
EIGHTY-SEVEN YOLUMES NOW READY. 

New bindings suitable for Christmas gifts. Half-calf marbled edges, 
4s. net; full-calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. net ; tree-calf, marbled edges, 
§s. 6d. net; in cloth from Is. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Vol. III. 

THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans- 
lated by JOHN JACKSON, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED 
VEIL, BROTHER JACOB. With an Introduction by THkEo- 
DORE WATTS-DUNTON., 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. With an In‘ro- 
duction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 2 vols. 

BACON'S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, AND 
THE NEW ATLANTIS. With an Illustration by Prof. CASE, 

SOPHOCLES. Translated into English verse by Prof. Lewis 
CAMPBELL. 


TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES. 
FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life anda 


Selection from His Letters and Occasional Writings. By OLIVEK 
ELTON. 2 vols. Vol. .—Memoir and Lette's. Vol. 
Il.—Writings. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. 
LEO KOENIGSBERGER. Translated by FRANCitS A. WELBY, 
With a Preface by Lord KELVIN. With 3 Portraits. Koyal 8vo, 
16s. net. 


THE OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By G. E. HAD OW and W. H. HADOW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Vol. I.—Old English to Jacobean. 
Vol. II. will con‘ain the History of the English Drama to the 
Jacobean Age. Vol. III. wil take up the record at the time of 
Milton and will continue it to that of Tennyson and Browning. 

SECOND EDITION. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net 


DE MUSSET—POESIES CHOISIES. Edited 
by C. KE. DELBOS. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 
[Oxford Higher French Series. 


FEUVILLETONS CHOISIS. Edited by C. BRERE- 


TON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Oxford Modern French Series. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, THIRD THOUSAND. 
AUTHOR AND PRINTER. A Guide to Authors, 


Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and 
Typists. With full List of Abbreviations. An attempt to Codify 
the best Typographical Practices of the Present Day. By F. 
HOWARD COLLINS, with the assist nce of many Authors, 
Kditors, Printers, and Correctors of the Pres. Second Edition. 
Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; leather back and 
corners, 6s. 6d. net. 

G. B. S. in the Author. —‘* Mr. Howard Collins has certainly done 

this job extraordinarily well.” 


A BODLEIAN GUIDE FOR VISITORS. 
By A. CLARK, Illustrated, icap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E,C. 
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take him back to their lodgings—and the rest of the book— 
well, the rest of the book is as entertaining as two such 
entertainers as Mrs. E. Nesbit and the Psammead can 
make it. 


‘TILDA JANE. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. With Illustrations by CLIFFORD 
CARLETON, 3s. 6d. (Jarrold and Sons.) 

This is a really capital story, racy, bright, and sympa- 
thetic. It tells of the running-away of an orphan, "Tilda 
Jane Harper, from an orphan asylum, and her further 
vicissitudes with her old and decrepit dog. There is good 
characterisation in the book, and the pages are sprinkled 
with humour. The manner in which the poor little orphan 
is guided through her dangers and troubles, to the final 


From’Tilda Jane 
( Jarrold & Sons). 


«Do you Like Docs?” SHE ABRUPTLY 
ASKED THE ASSISTANT INSPECTOR 


haven of the home of her first preserver, is thoroughly 
amusing with, at the same time, touches of wholesome 
pathos, and shrewd common-sense. This is a story to be 
enjoyed throughout and heartily recommended. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. 
By Mary J. H. Skrine. With [Illustrations by MARGARET S. 
SKRINE, 6s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 

This is a tender and very -beautiful story for children, 
which tells of the mystical affection that subsisted between 
Tony and his spirit-ancestor. Stories like this of “ the seen 
and the unseen” type require delicate handling, but Mrs. 
Skrine possesses the needful lightness of touch, and in her 
daughter she has secured a skilful and sympathetic artist. 
The book is ostensibly one for children, but it will certainly 
be borrowed by the older relatives of its happy possessors. 


ONE OF CLIVE’S HEROES. 
By HERBERT STRANG. Illustrated by WILLIAM Rainey, K.I. 
6s. (Hodder ahd Stoughto 1.) 
This capital story is well described by its author as “ rather 
a romance with a background of history than an historical 
biography with an admixture of fiction.” Instead of attempt- 
ing to cover the whole of Clive’s military career, Mr. Strang 
has wisely chosen a particular period, viz., 1754 to 1757, 
which includes the capture of Gheria, the tragedy of the 
Black Hole, and the battle of Plassey. But if the period be 
short, Mr. Strang knows how to heap it full of breathless 
adventure. The story opens delightfully in the little town of 
Market Drayton, where the bailiff is proposing the health of 
his distinguished townsman, Robert Clive. The fame of 
Clive’s exploits was keenly cherished in his old school, and 
by none more than by young Desmond Burke, whose craving 
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° From The House of 
the Luck 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


for adventure was fostered by his brother's tyranny at home. 
At last his wish seemed to be granted, and Desmond sailed 
for the East, only to find himself sold as a slave to the Pirate 
of Angria. By a daring exploit he escaped, and speedily 
was returning with Clive to assault the stronghold of the 
Pirate. Adventures follow thick and fast, and Desmond 
won his company at Plassey. It is a story of absorbing 
interest, and though it runs to more than four hundred pages, 


From The Amulet 
(T. Fisher Unwin). 


JANE TOOK THE WOMAN'S HAND AND 
TROTTED CONTENTEDLY AWAY. 
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there is none that a boy will wish to skip. It is likelier that 
he will ask for more. Mr. Strang has done nothing better 
than this book, nor in its particular field has anyone else. 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA. 
By ANTHONY Hope. With Illustrations. 6s. (Arrowsmith.) 

Mr. Hope, like Captain Bobadil, has trained up a large 
number of gentlemen to fight almost as well as himself. 
But he is still easily distinguishable amid the throng of 
those who give him the flattery of imitation. He holds his 
readers in play with cunning tricks of fence. The others 
stun their public with a crude sensation. The story of Sophy | 
of Kravonia is one of glamour and fatal influence. She is 
known as the Lady of the Red Star, and he who loves her 
must die for her love. The story is packed with incident, and 
breathes the essence of romance. Mr. Hope is lavish in 
picturesque effect, and there are several word-pictures in this 
novel that the reader will not easily forget. 


” 


From One of Clive’s Heroes THE FIGHT FOR THE CARTS. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


From Yan of the Orcades SHE HELD UP HER FACE TO RECEIVE 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier). HIS PARTING SALUTATION. 


IAN OF THE ORCADES. 
By WILFRED CAMPBELL. With Illustrations by R. B. M. 
Paxton. 6s. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 

Scottish readers in particular will turn with much interest 
to a historical novel from the pen of Mr. Wilfred Campbell, 
the distinguished Canadian poet. The period he has chosen 
is the end of the fourteenth century, veritably a dark age in 
Scotland’s history, when the throne was held by John Stewart, 
afterwards to be known as King Robert the Third. In our 
opinion Mr. Campbell has handicapped himself by choosing 
a subject which it would have taxed the genius of Scott to 
illuminate. Mr. Campbell’s enthusiasm for the history of 
his mother-country is unmistakable, and it finds vent in many 
pages of really fine descriptive writing. He writes of High- 
land scenery with the true fervour of the exile who is a poet. 
But there his power stops short, and he has not succeeded in 
giving vitality to the somewhat spectral figures that flit across 
the dimly lighted stage. Mr. Campbell’s style induces us to 


From Sophy of Kravonia VERY CAUTIOUSLY SHE TOOK THE HEAVY read on long after we have ceased to be interested in his 
(Arrowsmith). a characters, who talk like books, though in their lives they were 
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“<*> Sweeny 


certainly neither scholarly nor lovely. As a novel we are 
constrained to describe the book as a wax-work in kilts, but 
it contains prose-poetry that will give genuine pleasure to 
all who love good writing for its own sake. 


FIRELOCK AND STEEL. 
By Harotp AVERY. With Illustrations. 5s. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 

The title of this plump, handsome book gives a good idea 
of the grip and dash of it. The hero, who is first seen on the 
night of his mother’s death, is a rough, stalwart youth, who 
cannot read, it is true, but who has an honest heart and a 
brave nature ; and when poverty stares him in the face, and 
out of the darkness come assurances of disgrace and 
enmity, he takes the King’s shilling and marches off to peril, 
and risk, and adventure and opportunity. To the great lady 
who gave him words of kindness when his sorrow was keen- 
est he is able to do a great service; wrongs which he has 
suffered are set right at last, and we leave him with hope and 
rewards. Before this is reached, however, there is plenty of 


From Firelock and Steel POURED THEIR CONTENTS INTO 
(7. Nelson & Sons). THE SHATTERED STERN 


rough, thrilling work to be done, and the story of it makes 
a book which sets boys, and their parents, too, keenly look- 
ing out for Mr. Harold Avery’s next book. We have heard 
much of Mr. Avery during the past few years, and always in 
terms of enthusiastic praise. 


FORAY AND FIGHT. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE, With Illustrations by W. H. C, Groome. 
3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Mr. Finnemore can be relied on to tell a capital and 
rousing tale for boys. The hero of his new story is Maurice 
Boyne, a wealthy young Englishman travelling to Mace- 
donia, who chivalrously decides to throw in his lot with the 
insurgents who are fighting against the tyranny of the 
Turkish oppressors. From the first chapter to the last there 
is no want of “derring-do.” Maurice acquits himself 
gallantly in many a hot fight, and in one especially tight 
corner he meets with Jim Lusk, a dare-devil American, who 
for the same chivalrous reasons had thrown in his lot with 
the poor peasants who were fighting for the safety and 
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From A Heroine of France 
(7. Nelson & Sons). 


From Foray and Fight 
(W. & R. Chan bers.) 
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COURAGE, MY CHILDREN, COURAGE!” 
CRIED THE MAID 


THE GRIM, WAITING LINE RACED 
DOWN THE HILLSIDE. 
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honour of their wives and children. Jim Lusk and Maurice 
had as many hairbreadth adventures as any boy reader could 
desire ; and when their gallant little company was almost 
exterminated, the two heroes safely passed the frontier by 
a singularly bold stratagem which we may not disclose. 
Mr. Finnemore has written a book which our confidential 
juvenile critic terms ** simply ripping.’’ Of course we do 
not know what this means. But boys are sure to understand 
and to explain what it means to kind aunts and generous 
“ paters.” 


A HEROINE OF FRANCE. 


By EvELYN EveRET?T-GREEN, 2s. 6d. (Nelson) 

This is a book that will delight little readers, for it tells 
| in a simple and attractive style the thrilling story of Joan 
} 


of Arc, the heroic Maid of Orleans. The narrative is thrown 
| into the form of fiction, and is supposed to be told by 4 
i brave gentleman of France who fought by the Maid’s side 
throughout all her wonderful campaign. It is needless to 
say that in Miss Everett-Green’s practised hands the old 
| story is made as thrilling as ever. (See page 51.) 


! THE WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE. 


By S. R. Crockerr. With Hlustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 
6s. (Religious Tract Society.) 

( In the fierce doings which happened in the time of Henry 
| of Navarre, Mr. Crockett has found material excellently 
( fitted to his taste; and he has seldom, if ever, excelled his 
work in this breathless, exciting story. Queen Marguerite 

and King Henry are here with something of the inimitable 
glamour (though different) passed on by Dumas; and a fine 
Scots soldier, John Stirling, known as Jean-aux-Choux, who 


i was always in the thickest of the danger, and for ever a man 
j to be trusted; also a fiercely loving vet great-hearted woman, 


From The White Plumes VALENTINE WENT HASTILY 
of Navarre. - UP TO THE KING'S SIDE. 


(Religious Tract Society). 


Valentine la Nitta, who in the end sacrificed everv- 
thing in her devotion—these are here, and fine 
characters they are. And besides these striking 
men and women, and all the score of minor 
characters, there are the lovers, well-favoured and 
brave, after Mr. Crockett’s own heart. For a 
story of cut and thrust, danger and risk, dire 
moments and strange rescues, no one could ask 
fora more thrilling example; and Mr. Margetson 
has quite entered into the daring spirit of the 
period in his picturesque illustrations. 


SAVAGE CHILDHOOD: A STUDY 
OF KAFIR CHILD LIFE. 

By Duptey Kipp. With Thirty-two Fi ll-paze 

Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ret. (A. and C. Black.) 

To many classes of readers this will prove a 

book of great fascination. It contains a detailed 
study of Kafir childhood, much of which applies 
mutatis mutandis to savage children generally. 
Mr. Kidd has pursued his research with great 
thoroughness, and has recorded the results in 4 
narrative of great literary ability. The psycholo- 
gist will find much valuable data in the book, 
which also contributes to our knowledge of folk- 
lore and anthropology. The illustrations, taken 
from actual photographs, are delightful and very 
amusing. 


THE STORY OF HEDGEROW AND 
POND. 


By R. B, Lopce. With Coloured Mlustrations from 
Drawings by C. E. Lope, §s. net. (C. H. Kelly.) 
This book is printed, like Mr. Thompson Seton’s 
books, with broad margins for illustrations. We 
wish there were more of these illustrations, for 
they are charming, and children certainly like to 
have a garland of pictures round the text. The 
ZuLU SUCKING First FINGER. chapters are for younger children than those to 
(A. & C. Black). ‘ whom Mr. Seton appeals, and they deal with 
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hedgerow and pond life—a_ heron, the long-tailed 
tit, wren and goldcrest, the cuckoo, the stork, the 
blue tit, the marten, and the cormorant, and other 
sea birds. Mr. Lodge is not a specially inspired 
writer for children, but he is accurate, simple, and, 
considering that his aim is chiefly to inform, very 
interesting. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By DeARMER. With Coloured Illustrations by 
ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. (Methuen and 
Co.) 


6s, 


The season is rich in books for children, and un- 
usually rich in volumes containing the story of 
Christ's Life, written to suit young minds and under- 
standings. Among the writers of these Mrs. Dearmer 
has done her work well. She has presented the figure 
of Christ as little child and as grown man in dignified 
and heroic form, and has told of the miracles and the 
great events, in words which will captivate and, at 
the same time, properly sober her smail readers. 
With its interesting coloured pictures to impress the 
beauty of the story Mrs, Dearmer tells, the volume 
will make a unique Christmas present, the value of 
which will coniinue year after year. Eight original 
illustrations, full of talent and imagination, complete 
this desirable book. 


THE CHILD'S LIFE OF JESUS. 


By C. M. STEEDMAN. 
by PAUL Wooprorre, 


With Thirty Coloured Pictures 
10s. Oc. net. (Jac k.) 

Mr. Steedman has performed a difficult task with 
conspicuous success. He tells the history of the life 
of Christ simply and clearly and with greai fulness. 
Indeed, our only doubt regarding the book is whether 
it be not planned on too generous a scale for young 
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MARY KEPT ALL THESE 


From The Child’s Life of Jesus 
(7. C. & B.C. Jack). 


THINGS AND PONDERED 
THEM IN HER HEART. 


‘irom A Child’s Life cf Christ 
(Methuen Co.) 


readers. Mr. 


wisely made use of 


Steedman, however, has 
appropriate stories 
and quotations, and these lighien what 
might otherwise have proved rather a 
difficuli book for a child. The auther 
pays a generous and weil-deserved tribute 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe, whose coloured 
plates will delight a child's heari. The 
book is sumpiuously produced in Messrs 
Jack's best style. 


FAIRY-GOLD: A BOOK OF. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY 
TALES. 
Chosen by Ernest Ruys. With 
tratons by HERBERT COLE. 
(J). M. Dent and Co.) 

This fairy-gold has been shaped and 
weided into vet anoiher book of delight 
for children. Old, old tales they are, but 
some of them are so old thai they have 
been Mr. Rhys has re- 


covered them and told them again, and 


to 


I}lus- 


5s. net. 


forgotten, and 
they come to us now as tales that are 
new. The charmingly decorated volume, 
so tempting to the chiid’s eye with tis 
gold and iis bright colours, is divided initio 
three parts. Part I. consists of fairy tales 
and romances; Pari IH. is ** Mother Jack's 
Fairy Book,’* which contains many quite 
shori siories, poems and fables; and Part 
Ill. is made up of laier fairy tales, and 
such baiiads and rhymes as ** The White 
Doe of Rylstone,’’ ** The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” ‘Fairy Tail-Pieces. 

The illustrations are genuinely artistic, 


and 


and they convey the right impression of 
fairvland, or land of fabie, as is desired. 
Ten are in colour, with numerous black 
and white throughout the book. 
(See page 54.) 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


ones 
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ES EY ORY history with such breadth and nobility of feeling, and with so 

sure and easy a touch.” Child literature, according to some 

a ey = ; critics, is an American discovery. So long as England can 

produce a ‘* Puck of Pook’s Hill ’’ we can all enter our nur- 

sery unashamed. We hope Santa Claus will not overlook 

this book. He cannot do so without endangering his literary 
sagacity. 


ER 


From Fairy Gold « ALL THE LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(7. Dent & Co.) 
TRIPPING AND SKIPPING, RAN MERRILY AFTER 


THE WONDERFUL MUSIC WITH SHOUTING AND 
LAUGHTER.” 


PUCK OF POOK’'S HILL. 
By RupYARD KivLinGc. Tllustrated. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

We have already given our testimony in THE BOOKMAN to 
the wonderful qualities of Mr. Kipling’s new book. We wish 
here only to emphasise its claims to the notice of all who are 
desirous of choosing a fascinating gift-book for young 
readers. The plan of the book is delightfully simple, for it 
is Mr. Kipling’s magic that he can colour with fomance all 
he touches. He has made us know the secret of the jungle, 
he has wrested poetry from the engine-room. In this book 
he has laid a fairy wand on English history. He has not 
gilded the pill. Mr. Kipling knows a better way. He has 
chartered Puck as a guide, and the happy children who read 
his book will be personally conducted by Puck through the 
fascinating story of Romans, Normans, Saxons, Picts and ' 
Englishmen. As we have said, we now say, “we know no t REONON YOU'LL FIND HER 
book in the guise of fiction that gives the pageant of our (Wacmillan & Co.) cyclamate 


OUR JABBERWOCK CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME, 1906. 


With Illustrations. 6s. net. (Chapman and Hall.) 


The happy “ Jabberwock ’’ closes another year of his 
career, and presents himself, in a plump and attractive 
scarlet volume, for the especial comfort of all those chil- 
dren who have not as yet been lucky enough to possess 
him. Here is a feast of good things prepared by skilful 
hands. Such names as Harold Avery, Evelyn Sharp, 
Rev. Theodore Wood, Netta Syrett, and many others, 
are sufficient to guarantee the worth of the literary fare 
provided. | Serial stories, short stories, articles, plays, 

poems, puzzles, and—perhaps chief delight of all—competi- 
tions; these, with pictures in abundance, make up a most 
delightful and cheery volume packed full of entertainment. 


ROGER THE BOLD. 
By Captain F. S. BRERETON. With Illustrations by STanLey L. 
Woop. 63. (Blackie ) 

There is nothing better in Captain Brereton’s new book 
than the opening chapters, in which he tells with great spirit 
how Roger came into possession of a curious disc of gold at 
London Bridge and was presently embarked on a voyage of 
adventure to Mexico, which was then in course of being con- 
quered by Spain. Roger well deserved his title “ The Bold,” 
for if his skill with the cross-bow failed him, he could 
hurl Spaniards over his head like so many nine-pins. Mexico 
he was fated to enter as a prisoner, but his boldness saved 


x 


- him from the dreadful end of being sacrificed to an idol, and 

From Our Jabberwock THe SENTINEL HOOKED uP THE RassiT caused him to be decreed a god. In this capacity he led the 

hapman & Hall). On THE END OF Wis Lance Mexicans in many a gallant fight against the forces of Spain, 
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The Last Ride Together. 
By Robert Browning. 


With 6 Full-page Photogravure Illustrations and Head-pieces engraved on wood by 
FREDERICK SIMPSON COBURN. 


Large Paper Edition, printed on genuine Japan vellum, with Photogravure Illustrations on 
/ndia paper, limited to 100 signed and numbered copies. Bound in Full Veilum, 8vo, 218. net 


Library Edition, very handsomely prin’ed and bound, with Photcgravures on genuine Japan 
vellum. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A new and handsome edition of this, perhaps the most beautiful of Browning’s Poems. 


In Mr. Coburn’s illustrations, of which there are six in full-page photogravure reproductions 
the reader will find a sweep of atmosphere which well harmonises with the impetuous spirit and 
rhythm of the lines, and in the delicately coloured wcodcut decorations a charming accompani- 
ment to the story of the ride. 


; The poem, of course, needs no recommendation, and those who remember Mr. Coburn’s 
delightful holiday editions of the “Chri.tmas Carol,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “ Sleepy Hollow,” etc., will welcome the opportunity of seeing his splendid results in 


and I. 
~ xy, a deeper and more serious work, 


= 
The History of Painting. By Richard Muther, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German and Edited, with critical notes, by GEORGE KRIEHN, Ph.D. With Illustrations, 
2 volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, in box, 21s. net. 


Princesses and Court Ladies. By Arvede Barine, 


Author of ‘“‘ Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle,” ‘Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle,” ete. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 12/6. 
The success of the earlier volumes has encouraged the publication of the present volume, a collection of papers in which are told the 
stories of several ladies who played important rdles in the great world, and whose careers were watched with eager interest by all Europe. 


Romance of the Italian Villas. By Elizabeth w. champney, 


Author of ** Romance of the French Abbeys,” “ Bourbon Chateaux,” ‘* Renaissance Chateaux,” “ Feudal Chateaux,” etc. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Romance of Bourbon Chateaux.” With 9 Photogravure, 1 Coloured and 44 other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 15s. net. 
Hardly a score in a thousand who have delighted in the villas, castles and palaces of Italy are aware of half the dramatic episodes which 
have taken place within their walls, or can give the histories of the men and women who exercise such a fascination as they look out from the 
dim canvasses of the masters. 


Winged Wheels in France. By Michael Myers Shoemaker, 


Author of “ Islands of the Southern Seas,” ‘‘ The Great Siherian Railway,’ ‘‘ The Heart of the Or.ent,” etc. 
With about 60 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gs. net. : 
The record of a motor-car trip of nearly 5,000 miles over superb highways and enchanting byways through the Rhine Valley and 
thence to Switzerland. 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France. 
By Elise Whitlock Rose. 


With 4 Photogravure and 200 other Illustrations from Original Photcgraphs and a Map by VIDA HUNT FRANCIS. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 21s. net. 
These two handsomely printed volumes deal with the Cathedrals of the Provinces of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony. 


The Book of Tea. By Okakura-Kakuzo. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 
This book in praise of tea, written by a Japanese, will surely find sympathetic readers in England. 


Ballads and Songs. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With 135 Original Illustrations by H. M. BROCK, Crown 8vo, cloth, with elaborate cover design, fully gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
Those who know Mr. Brock’s excellent work will be glad to have the opportunity of securing an edition of Thackeray’s delightful 
* Ballads and Songs ” embellished by his designs. 


A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed, 


Author of “ At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern,” “ Lavender and Old Lace,” “ The Master’s Violin,” etc. 
Uniform with “Lavender and Old Lace.’ Crown gvo, cloth extra, gilt top, printed in red and black, 6s. 


Twilight Fairy Tales. By Maud Ballington Booth, 


Author of ‘* Sleepy-Time Stories,” ‘‘ Lights of Childland,” ete 
With 16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and 16 Ornamental Half-titles by AMY C. RAND. 8vo, c oth extra gilt 6s. 


The Shock of Battie. By Patrick Vaux, 


Author of “ Thews of England.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
A stirring story based upon an imaginary war between Great Britain and Germany. 


Bob Hampton of Placer. By Randall Parrish, 


Author of ‘* When Wilderness was King,” “ My Ledy of the North,” ete. 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour by ARTHUR I KELLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parrish excels in description of scene and action, and for gcod, hov.est adventure the took can hold its head up in any company.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. JOHN LONG Aas much pleasure in announcing that he has now commenced 
the publication of his Winter Novels. The following are the first seventeen: 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE PENNILESS MILLIONAIRE. By Davin Curistie Murray, Author of “ The Brangwyn 


Mystery,” etc. 
THE MISTRESS OF AYDON. By R. H. Forster, Author of “The Arrow of the North,” 


etc. Fight Illustrations. 
THE DUKE’S DILEMMA. By Sir WILLIAM MaGnay, Bart., Author of “The Red Chancellor,” ete. 
FROM THE HAND OF THE HUNTER. By L. T. Meapr, Author of “The Heart of 


Helen.” etc. 


THE DUCHESS OF PONTIFEX SQUARE. By G. W. AppLeton, Author of “The Silent 


Passenger,” etc. 


A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By S.R. KEIGHTLEY, Author of “ Barnaby’s Bridal,” etc. 
THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS. By Saran TytLer, Author of “The Bracebridges,” ete. 
THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. By Mrs. DAakENT Harrison, Author of “ Master Passions.” 
IZELLE OF THE DUNES. By C. Guise Mitrorp, Author of “The Spell of the Snow,” ete. 
THE TWO FORCES. by E. Way ELkKINGTON, Author of “Adrift in New Zealand,” etc. 

A BUTTERFLY. By the Baroness VON GOLDACKER. 

THE DICTIONARY OF FOOLS. By G.G. Cuatrerrton, Author of “The Gate of Never,” ete. 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAHARAJAH. By Mrs. C. E. PHILLimore. 

LEONE. By Mrs. ALFRED DouGLAS-HAMILTON and Lady DUNBAR of Mochrum. 

THE SECOND EVIL. By Sapi Grant. 

A MINISTER OF FATE. By Cuartes Dawson. 

A SERPENT IN HIS WAY. By Suzanne Somers. 


A COLOSSAL SUCCESS. SALES OVER 100,000 COPIES 
The Sale of this Book has been suppressed in Germany. 
Edition after Edition is being produced to meet the extraordinary demand tor it in this country. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS [Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph ; * This book is well done, and very readable.” Glasgow Herald: “ This book is bound to be popular. It is 
risqué without being indecent, cynical in general tone, but in places extremely passionate. It 1s exceedingly well written.” Odserver : 
‘The book is vivacious.” Sfeaker: “ Decided cleverness.” London Opinion: “That ‘The Contessions of a Princess’ is a very 
remarkable book no one who even glances through it will be disposed to deny, and everyone who does look through it will certainly 
want to read every word.” 


THE NOVELS OF NAT GOULD 


We hear a great deal nowadays about certain authors with huge sales, but where is the author who can rival 
NAT GOULD? He is pre-eminently the author with the largest public, and his sales to date exceed 5,000,000 
(five million) copies. 

Mr. JOHN LONG has, at enormous expense, secured the sole rights of publishing all Mr. Nat Gould's NEW NOVELS. They 
are produced in more attractive style than hitherto, with cover designs in colours by Mr. Harington Bird, the well-known horse painter. 
The following are those published by Mr, John Long: . 

Price 2. each, picture boards ; or cloth gilt, 28, 6d. each. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 


ONE OF A MOB [Ready A STRAIGHT GOER [Ready 
THE SELLING PLATER [ Ready A HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE [ Ready 
THE LADY TRAINER [Aeady A SPORTING SQUATTER [Ready 


NAT GOULD’S NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Large demy 8vo. Cover in colours, sewed, 


ONE OF A MOB [Ready | THE SELLING PLATER [Xeady | A BIT OF A ROGUE [Shortly 


FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
NAT GOULD'S ANNUAL (1905) The Pet of the Public 
Price 1s. Large demy 8vo, 160 pages, sewed, cover in colours. 
NOTE.—This Popular Annual, containing a com »lete and entirely new long novel by Nat Goutp, is now ready. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST SERIES OF THE CLASSICS EVER PUBLISHED 


THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE SERIES 
“Certainly wonderful.”—Atheneum. “ Will outbid all rivals.”—Bookman. ‘* These little books are amazingly good, and those with the neat cloth 
and leather binding are especially attractive.”—77u#%. ‘Wonderfully cheap.”—G ode.“ Should have all the popularity that clearness of type and genera 
neatness of get-up can procure.” —Odserver. “There are no cheaper or more desirable little volumes on the market.’—G/asgow Herald. “ Unrivalled 
for cheapness combined with excellence.”"—Madame. “Should achieve a tremendous success.’—Pudlishers' Circular. Wonderful value.” —Liverpool 


LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS 


Prices: Decorative Cover, 3d. net ; Artistic Cloth, gilt, 6d. net ; Leather, gilt top, gold blocked back and side, 1g, net ; double 
vols., double price. Size, 6 in. by 41n. by 2 in, Length from 160 to 320 pages. Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduction 
by the Editor, Mr. HANNAForD Bennetr. The first twelve only are bound in paper covers. 


1. THE FOUR GEORGES - W.M. Lhackeray 14. ESSAYS (Selected) - Joseph Addison 
2. CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE - Lord Byron 15. HIS BOOK - = 2 - - - - Artemus Ward 
3. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING - - Shakespeare 16, THE OUNCIAD, and other Poems - Alexander Pope 
4. WARREN HASTINGS - -+ + - Lord Macaulay 17. ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGH- 
5. THE LIFE OF NELSON (double Vol.) Robert S uthey TEENTH CENTURY - - - - W.M. Thackeray 
6 TALES (Selected) - - - - = ~- Edgar Allan Poe 18. THE JUMPING FROG, and other 
7. CHRISTABEL. and Other Poems .- §S T. Coleridge. Sketches - - - - - - - Mark Twain 
8. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY - - Liuurence Sterne 19 SONGS - - - - - - - - Robert Burns 
9. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, and Other 20. ESSAYS (Selected) ee - + Leigh Hunt 
Poems - - - - -__- = Dante Gabriel Rossetti 21. LETTERS OF JUNIUS - - - - = - Anonymous 
10. ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 22. HUMOROUS POEMS - - - - - Thomas Hood 
(double Vol.) - S22 See ae Thomas Carlyle 23.CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
11, SONNETS AND POEMS - - Shakespeare OPIUM EATER -_ * Thomas de Quincey 
12. RASSEL.AS - - - Samuel Johnson 24. A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT - - - - Dean Swift 
13. SON VETS AND POEMS - - - Edmund Spenser Other Volumes to fillow 


*,* Mr. John Long's General Catalo ue is now ready, and will be sent post free to any address 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 @ I4, Norris Street, Haymarket 
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in one of which he had the luck to encounter the spy who 
had robbed him, and recovered the precious disc, which 
afforded the key to an immense hidden treasure. The grate- 
ful Mexicans rewarded Roger nobly for his boldness, and he 
returned to England laden with wealth, to become a trusted 
servant of King Henry the Eighth. The story is less success- 
ful than those in which Captain Brereton has described 
various stirring events in English History, but the book is 
full of episodes narrated with his accustomed spirit and 
vigour. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.RG.S. Illustrated by ARTHUR 
H. BUCKLAND. 6s. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Macdonald is a new recruit in the little army of 
writers for boys, and we imagine that his boy readers will 
advance him at once from the ranks to a commission. As a 
writer for boys, it may be said that he holds a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. Mr. Macdonald is already favour- 


‘rom Roger the Bold ROGER SENT HIM ROLLING INTO 


(Blackie & Son). THE UNDERWOOD 


ably known as a writer of travel. He has explored Klondyke 
and the Never Never Land, and has written several thrilling 
books about them. The present story is evidently largely 
autobiographical, and Mr. Macdonald uses this advantage 
with great skill and effectiveness. The story is concerned 
with the adventures of two boys, who proceed to Australia in 
quest of fortune in company with the veteran Scot, James 
Mackay, who, though he has made his ** pile,”’ cannot 
forgo the strange attraction of the Never Never Land. 
Adventures crowd thickly on one another's heels, and there 
are many thrilling word-piciures of the peril and the heroism 
of life in the bush and the desert of Australia. The subject 
of the book is pleasing in its novelty, and its knowledge, 
earned at first hand, lends it a value and an interest of quite 
an exceptional kind. 


FRANK BROWN: SEA APPRENTICE. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN. 6s. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 


Although there are portions of this stirring book which 
will not prove encouraging to the young boy of timid nature 


From Frank Brown 
(Nishet & Co.) 


THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1906 


‘rom The Lost Explorers THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY SHADOW 
(Blackie & Son). 7 PLUGGING OVER THE THIRSTY 


THe « SEALARK" ENTERS THE Bay. 
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who is destined for the merchant service, the book itself is 
one which all should read. In telling the story of ‘‘ Frank 
Brown ”’ from the day in which he first felt a craving for a 
sea and adventurous life, till the day on which he finished 
his career as an apprentice, Mr. Bullen has depicted in faith- 
ful fashion the real experiences which may, and _ the 
real experiences which will meet the boy who decides 
to make the sea his profession, his business in life. 
The hardships which Frank had to endure, the adven- 
tures, the unnecessary cruelties, the severity of his training, 
and the joyous hours which came to him in spite of all, and 

the bringing out of the sturdy nature of him, are realistically | 
and fearlessly told, without gloss or exaggeration. It is a 
fine book, one of the very best, if not the very best, since 
‘The Cruise of the Cachalot.’’ It should be read by all 
skippers and by all seafaring boys: the boys it will teach 
many things which will prepare them to some extent for 
the work they will have to do; to the skippers it will show 


/rom Pioneers : A WILD, PIERCING SCREAM RENT THE 
(F. Warne &'Co.) AIR, AND WAS SUDDENLY SILENCED. 


| trom Cox's Cough Drops 
(Arrowsmith). 

; the great scope for good which lies in their hands. Both as 

f a practical help and as a stirring adventure story, the book 
should be a first favourite. 

SAMBA: A STORY OF THE RUBBER 

: SLAVES OF THE CONGO. 
By HERBERT STRANG. Illustrated by WILLIAM Rarney, R.I. 

5s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

‘ Mr. Strang has been happily described as a born teacher of 

if history, and he has well merited this distinction. The very 

; secret of his remarkable success as a writer for boys seems 

q to us to lie in this, that he does not attempt to fob off his 
youthful readers with history coated with sugar, while on the 

i other hand he pays their intelligence the compliment of 

' making the historical background of his romances scrupu- 


See te lously accurate. Boys are quick to detect imposture or con- 
From Samba SAMBA AND THE CROCODILE. descension, and of these faults Mr. Strang’s books are abso- 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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lutely free. In ‘‘ Samba” he successfully attempts to 
enlist the interest of his readers in one of the gravest 
political questions of our time—the horrors attending the 
administration of the Congo by the King of the Belgians. 
Jack Challoner and his uncle visit the Congo in search of 
gold, but speedily they find themselves forced to espouse the 
cause of the poor rubber slaves against the inhuman tyranny 
of the Belgian administrators. It is a moving story, and the 
crimes it unfolds are blacker far than those that thrilled the 
world in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The descriptions of African 
scenery and life are painted in with great realism and skill, 
and Mr. Strang never allows his high moral purpose to blunt 
the vivacity of his narrative. (See page 58.) 


PIONEERS. 
By SILAs K. Hlocktnc. Illustrated. (Ward, Lock.) 
The fifth edition of this popular story now appears in 
cheaper but very attractive form as an illustrated gift-book. 
7 It is a fascinating tale of adventure in Siberia, and con- 


tains a very pretty love idyll. The frontispiece consists of 


From In the Mist of the Mountains REINDEERS HAVE REAL 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) TALS. 


From Young Pickles “Way! IT’S NOT THE DOG!” 


ae (Ward, Lock & Co.) SHE CRIED IN DISMAY. 
a charming photogravure of the delightful heroine, Vassi. 
The novel is one of the strongest yet written by Mr. 
Hocking, whose popularity increases yearly, both here and 
in America. (See page 538.) 
COX’S COUGH DROPS. 
By K. S. WARREN BELL. With Illustrations by J. R. SKELTON. 
. 3s. 6d. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 


The fact that two schoolboys at Charlton Court Prepara- 
tory School are extremely alike in face although extremely 
unlike in nature, leads to a series of amusing mistakes and 
situations. Cox, the son of the millionaire proprietor of 
**Cox’s Cough-Drops,”’ is a strong, impudent, bullying 
young ruffian; Lord Yarningale, the grandson of the 
Marquis of Lapworth, is a good, quiet, rather weak-natured 
boy; but except for a certain untidy appearance in the one, 
and trim cleanliness in the other, they bear an extremely 
close resemblance, which resemblance the ruffian Cox uses 
mercilessly. Mr. Warren Bell extracts comedy indeed from From The Bottom of the Bread Pan HAVE WE REALLY FOUND 
the situation, and from the moment when Mr. Skipworth, (Religious Tract Society). A LODGER AT LAST!” 
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From Blackie’s Children’s Annual 
(Blackie & Son). 


the senior master, mistakes Yarningale for Cox when the 
former inadvertently laughs at Mr. Skipworth’s golf, to the 
moment when the Head and Mr. Skipworth stand one on 
either side of Cox—and a chair—the narrative is crowded 
with diverting occurrences which spring naturally from the 
first mistake. It is a livelier story of schoolboy life than 
often comes our way. (See page 53.) 


YOUNG PICKLES. 
By STuART WISHING. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Ward: 
Lock and Co.) 

Real schoolboys live, and move quickly, and have their 
very exciting being in Mr. Wishing’s pages. The ‘** Young 
Pickles *’ are two chums, and each chapter in this volume is 
a story of an escapade, or an experiment, or a catastrophe, or 
an achievement told by one of the bovs, Tommy Calmour. 
The everyday life of the school is impressed without being 
described, in a style which is frequently reminiscent of an 
old favourite, ‘‘ A Day of my Life at Eton,” and the effect 
is capital. Tricks and ambitions, sports and _ victories, 


From The Romance of Animal THE RAT-KANGAROO BUILDING 
s and Crafts A Home. 
(Seeley & Co.) 


y Ly 


«1 MEAN TO TAKE, THIS AFTERNOON, 
AN AIR-SHIP JOURNEY TO THE MOON.” 


matches and feasts, in-school and out-of-school doings are 
put on record, and the result is a spirited performance. We 
make friends with two genuine boys, and the acquaintance 
of a good many more, and we confidently recommend the 
unaffected narratives to the notice of all who wish to provide 
reading for other genuine boys during the coming holidays. 
We reproduce one of the illustrations. (See page 59.) 


IN THE MIST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By ETHEL TURNER. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock 
and Co.) 

The author of that old favourite, ‘‘ Seven Little Aus- 
tralians,’”’ gives us here a charming colonial tale of, and 
for, both children and grown persons. The children in it are 
as natural and amusing as those other seven little colonials, 
and the elders have their own story, too, running through 
the pages. Miss Bibby is the children’s rather prim, very 
faddy governess, and Miss Bibby not only has a taste for 
literature, but writes (unpublishable) stories herself, and 
has a tremendous reverence for real, live authors. Before 
many pages are turned, we find Miss Bibby all excitement, 
for Hugh Kinross, a successful writer, has come to stay for 
the summer in the house next to that in which Miss Bibby 
is guarding the Lomax children. Before long the children 
have brought about some intercourse, and before long Hugh 
Kinross has unwittingly hurt poor Miss Bibby more than he 
could ever have dreamed of. But this bright story is not 
one concerning hurts which depress a reader for any length 
of time, and unexpected things happen at most opportune 
moments. The fierce rivalry which exists in the little 
mountain town between the two, and only, grocers’ boys, 
should not be overlooked either—their struggles for cus- 
tomers not only shape the story, but give Miss Turner scope 
for some of her best fun. (See page 59.) 


THE BOTTOM OF THE BREAD PAN. 
By ELEANoRA H. Stocker. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) 

The story of the four sisters, and the brave struggle they 
make when left, at their father’s death, to face the world 
with many cares and without money, is told by Eleanora H. 
Stooke with the sympathetic understanding and care for 
homely detail which make all the difference between stories 
of wooden dolls and stories of real, living, hoping, suffering, 
joving human beings. ‘ The bottom of the bread pan” is 
very nearly reached at the early part of the book, and the 
plans of the sisters and the way in which they carry them 
out, their hopes and their difficulties, their sacrifices and 
their triumphs, form a tale which will delight girls of all 
ages from six to sixty, and will impress the lessons of 
courage, resourcefulness, and integrity, together with kind- 
ness of heart and forgiveness. It is a tale, too, where, to 
our comfort, all the things happen which we wish to happen ; 
and the small things of life, which so many of us know, 
are given as careful a place in the author's scheme as the 
larger things which so many of us do not know at first- 
hand. It is a book full of tender feeling and of examples 
worth following for young and old. (See page 59.) 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Black’e and Son ) 

The child who finds any fault with this perfectly gorgeous 
volume deserves neither a Santa Claus nor even a stocking 
to hang up for him. Within the “ Annual’s™ brilliant covers 
are not only pictures and stories which would cheer and 
amuse a Lord Chief Justice, or any equally severe person, 
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but a most delightful recitation, with action and singing, in 
which a great number of children can take part, and by 
which a great number of guests and grown-ups may be 
amused. . Poems and fun of all kinds are here in addition to 
these treats, and the whole forms a gift-book fit for a prince. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. 


By H. Courin, D.Sc., and Joun Lea, B 
seven I]lustrations. (Seeley.) 


With Twenty- 
5s. 
This is a book that will prove absolutely fascinating to 
every boy who possesses the slightest interest in natural his- 
tory. And we can say further, that if there are any boys with- 
out any such interest, this is the very book to awaken their 
dormant faculties of observation. The authors have 
attempted very successfully to classify animal activities under 
familiar titles. Thus under the description of “ masons” we 
have a delightful account of the building powers of wasps, 
spiders, bees, swallows, frogs ; and a chapter on “ carpenters ” 
includes birds, ants, beetles, wasps. The range of the book 
is wide, and the information given will keep a boy busily 
engaged in the work of verification for many months. Some 
of the animals described are not to be found in this country, 
but the greater portion of the book deals with our native 
fauna. One of its conspicuous merits is that it introduces 
the young reader to the romance underlying the life-work of 
our commonest and most insignificant insects. The illus- 
trations are excellent and really helpful. We commend the 
book unreservedly as a present for a boy. (See page 60.) 


STORIES FROM DICKENS. 


By J. Watker McSrappen. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. (Harrap and Co.) 
The aim of this attractive book is to tell, mainly in 


Dickens’s own words, the best stories of the boys and girls 
occurring in the novels. They are skilfully taken from their 
setting, and the limelight made to play on them alone. The 
book is well adapted to achieve the writer’s end, which is 
to attract to Dickens boys and girls who may be repelled by 
‘the bulky volumes which so often alarm young people by 


from Stories from Dickens 
(Harrap & Co.) 


VICTOR PROUF fy 


David ANO LITTLE Em’Ly. 
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Earthly Paradise 
(Harrap & Co.) 


HE WAS LOOKING 
TENDERLY UPON HER. 


their very size.’’ ‘* David Copperfield,” ‘* Oliver Twist,”’ 
Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘* The Old Curiosity Chop,”’ ‘* Dom- 
bey and Son,” Great Expectations,’’ ‘* Little Dorrit,’’ are 
the novels laid under contribution to make this attractive 
introduction. We are thankful that Mr. McSpadden has 
included only two death-bed scenes. 


DEAN’S TOY BOOKS. 


With Ccloured Ilustrations. All prices. (Dean and Son.) 
From a halfpenny to six shillings, the ‘* toy-books ”’ of 
Messrs. Dean and Son come to gladden the hearts of 
children and accommodate the purses of parents. Gay pic- 
tures, favourite rhymes, stories, ballads, riddles ; books about 
animals, railway trains, flowers, and ships; books to paint, 
books to read, books to learn from, and books which cannot 
be torn. Of these last Messrs. Dean and Son have long 
made a speciality, and this season they have actually made 
rag—or untearable ’’—Postcard Albums. Dean’s Rag 
Books are famous. You may wash, dry, and iron them if 
you like, and they come home from the ordeal as fresh as 
ever ; as for their strength, in the words of the prospectus— 
“The Bulldog and the Terrier, 

They tug from eve till morn; 

The Dogs alone are wearing out, 

Dean’s Rag Books can’t be torn.” 


Edited by ALFRED H. Hyatt. 3s. net. (Philip Wellby.) 

A dainty little vellum-bound book is this collection of 
short prayers and meditations from the devotional books of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There is a simple grace, a 
pretty quaintness, a sincere seriousness in these short, devout 
writings, which are refreshing as an offset to some of the less 
devout writings of the period. A ‘ praier ’’ is here, *‘ to be 
said at the lighting up of candles,” another “ at our returning 
home,” and a “praier” for each day of the week. The 
volume is one of Mr. Wellby’s tasteful “ Aldwych” series, 
bound in white, with a silk marker, and end papers designed 
by Mr. Dudley Heath. (See page 62.) 
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THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. 

By LEopoLD CLAREMONT. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Sons.) 

Mr. Claremont’s handsome volume is of a somewhat excep- 
tional kind, for it is really a highly practical handbook 
disguised (or, we should say, adorned) as an art book. Its 
scope is best described by stating, in its author’s words, the 
questions to which it yields the answers. These, briefly, are, 
What do certain gems look like before they are cut? How 
can one tell one precious stone from another? What gems 
are likely to be found associated with such and such 
minerals? Al! these questions are lucidly and ably answered 
by Mr. Claremont by means of excellent descriptive letter- 
press and many brilliant photographs. The author, who is 
a practical gem-cutter, must be congratulated on having 
added a work of novelty and importance and authority to the 
collector’s library. 


THE ROMANCE OF POLAR 

EXPLORATION. 
By G. FirrH Scorr. 
(Pearson. ) 

This is a very complete and excellent guide to the entire 
history of Polar exploration. Beginning with the early 
explorers of the North-West Rassage, the book goes on to a 
thrilling resumé of the deathless story of Sir John Franklin. 
This is followed by vividly written accounts of the expedi- 
tions of Greely, Peary, Nansen and Andrée. A _ special 
feature of Mr. Scott’s book is its completeness and up-to-date- 
ness. A considerable portion of the volume is rightly devoted 
to Antarctic exploration, which, from the voyage of Captain 
Cook to that of Captain Scott in the Discovery, is in no 
respect less eventful or fascinating than the record of Arctic 
travel. Mr. Scott has gone to the best sources—the narra- 
tives of the explorers themselves, and he has selected and re- 
written with an admirable skill. There is no braver page in 
our island story than that which Mr. Scott has chosen for 
his text. The book is capitally illustrated. 


(Bell and 


With Twenty-four Illustrations. 5s. 


From The Gem-Cutter’s Craft 
(Bell & Sons). 


‘rom A Garden of Spiritual 
Flowers 


END-PAPER 
DESIGN. 


(Philip Wellby). 
THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 


Illustrated. 


THUCTIONS 


pY LAOS. 


CL AVING AND BRUTING 
OF DIAMONDS. 
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5s. 


(Cassell. ) 


The sub-title of this book best de 
scribes it—a treasury of tales, legends 
and traditions. The selections are skil- 
fully made, and the result is a dainty 
dish to set before a king. A vast range 
of literature has been ransacked fo 
treasure—Scott, Dumas, Dickens, Daudet, 
Tolstoi, Bret Harte, Stevenson, and 
many others, but the collection is not 
made up merely of elegant extracts. The 
size of the book is such as to admit ot 
long and complete stories, and boys and 
girls will find it a mine of fascinating 
reading. And while its subject matter is 
absolutely thrilling, this book is distin- 
guished above most of its kind by the 
high literary quality of all its contents. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, and 
in every respect is wonderful value. 


“THE JAPANESE FAIRY- 
BOOK. 
Comp led by Yet THropora Ozaki. With 
Four Colour Plates and Sixty Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

We venture to prophesy that English 
children will find great delight in this 
collection of fairy tales from the Far 
East. They will charm with their delight- 
ful novelty, for though there is much in 
common between the child-literature of 
East and West, these stories at every 
turn reveal their Oriental origin. The 
translator appears to have done her work 
with great skill, but the work is not merely 
a translation. “In telling these stories 
in English I have followed my fancy,” 
says the compiler, “in adding such 
touches of local colour or description as 
they seemed to need, or as pleased me.” 
The illustrations are the work of a 
Japanese artist, whose pretty designs are 
charmingly reproduced. The book is a 
notable and delightful addition to the 
literature of fairyland. 
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One Koh-I-Noor will easily Outlast 
Six Ordinary Pencils. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


WEI ME 


an imilfafion? 


TWO PEN LUXURIES. 


Both the pens illustrated are luxu ies in their 
way—that is, in the sense of ease and comfort 
th y give t» the penman. Take .he “J.C.” as an 
instance. It is a pen famous for its easy 
running, its soft and flucnt action. It is the 
best broad p2int made. The “‘ Welcome” has a 
slanting point, modell3d for sw.ftness. Rapid 
writers say this pen simoly glides along —so 
smooth and easy is its action. 


Try the “ HIGHLAND,’ “© GOLDFIELDS.” or“ BANK” 
Pen, each is per,ect in its class, 


If your answer ywer is that | that it is not a KOH I- 
NOOR, then you area iong way irom having 
the best and most economicai pencil. 


Joseph Gillott’s Pens, in Sixpenny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, ete. 
Sample Card of Pens free on receipt of address and penny stamp 
(postage). Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, tor testing, Seven 
penny stamps, trom 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 7), 


37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Also at Birmingham.) 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 38. €d. for 
one dozen. Of stationers. Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colow men. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH 12, 

Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


Globe Wernicke' Elastic’ Bookcases 


ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED. 


WE 


ARE 
THE 


ORIGINATORS 


“UNIT” IDEA. 


Goods tacked /ree, and orders of £2 & 

carriage paid to any Goods Station 

in Great Britain. 
CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


Send for Catalogue No. man free from CHRISTM AS 
Dlobe*Wernicke Co PRESENTS. 


OFFICE & LIBRARY FURNISHERS, A LARGE VARIETY 
44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.;_ . OF NOVELTIES 
82, Victoria ON SHOW. 

mdon, 


MAHOGANY REQUIRED 


$3 rs) } AS 
‘Is your pencil'a 
(a or ord, 
; 
: 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1906 


From Jack Hardy 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


JACK HARDY. 
By HERBERT STRANG. 
Stoughton. ) 

A story about a gallant young middy could not have 
a more alluring sub-title than “A Hundred Years Ago.” 
We know at once that the hero of the book will be either 
chasing smugglers or winning praise from Nelson. They are 
exploits of the former kind which 
Mr. Herbert Strang narrates in his 
stirring new story. On his way to 
join the Fury, the gallant mid- 
shipman discovered a hotbed of 
smuggling at Luscombe, and un- 
earthed a spy of Napoleon’s in the 
person of Monsieur de Fronsac, 
the tutor at his cousin’s house. 
Jack’s first fight with the smug- 
glers ended disastrously, and he 
soon found himself in a French 
prison. Thence he made a daring 
escape, recaptured the Fury, and 
picked up a fine prize ship on his 
way back to Portsmouth. The 
characters in the story are drawn 
with originality and humour, espe- 
cially that fine seaman Babbage, 
who had a passion for quoting the 
platitudes of his apocryphal 
brother, Sol. Finally, Jack (Siachle & Sen). 
triumphs all along the line, and his gallantry is rewarded 
by his appointment to join the Victory. Boys will expect 
to hear more of Jack Hardy, and of what he did at 
Trafalgar. 


Jack LEADS A BOARDING PARTY 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Hodder and 


THE CHILDREN’S ODYSSEY. 


Told from Homer in Simple Language. By Rev, ALFRED J. 
Cuurcu, With Twelve Illustrations. 5s. (Seeley and Co.) 


It was a happy idea of this distinguished author to retell 


‘rom Bilackie’s Christmas 
Annual 


his well-known Stories from Homer in the simplest of lan- 
guage for little readers. More fascinating stories there cer- 
tainly are not in the world, nor could there possibly be a 
better introduction than this to the treasures of the ancient 
classics. Beginning with the story of the Cyclops, Professor 
Church goes on to that of Circe and the sirens, and all the 
wonderful adventures that befell the doughty Ulysses. There 
is, of course, the story of the dog Argus, and the beggar 
Irus, and last of all, we have the great scene where the dis- 
guised Ulysses slays the suitors of his faithful Penelope. 
There are twelve coloured illustrations based on the famous 
designs of Flaxman. This is a book that can be unreservedly 
commended, and deserves a place in every juvenile library. 


SOME CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 


When all is said and done, in the matter of books for the 
boys and girls at Christmas, there are few volumes which 
can give more genuine and continued delight than our old 
and well-tried friends the “ Annuals.” Glowing with healthy 
colours and laden with good things, they seem to shed a - 
splendour over the day on which they are received into any 
home, and their treasures seem able to suit any mood of any 
day throughout the year. The gorgeous blue volume with 
the knight in armour on its cover is this year’s Young 
England (5s., Sunday School Union), and a more attractive 
collection of school stories, adventure stories, articles and 
illustrations on athletics, engineering, ship’s guns, carpen- 
tering, boating, natural history, and a hundred other matters 
it would be hard find. 
knots particularly 


to useful 


article on tying 
and many other 
things are here to keep boys’ hands employed as well as 
their brains active. The Girl’s Realm (Bousfield and Co.}, 
with its blue covers of a softer tint comes te gladden the eyes 
of every girl who knows what is good for her. Here, too. 
are serial stories, cheery, natural and of absorbing interest, 
by writers whose names are household words. And, in addi- 
tion to these, are articles and pictures, so bright, varied, 
amusing and useful, that the volume fills us with admira- 
tion for the editor and her wide knowledge of such a wide 
subject as girls’ tastes. Then Chatterbox! (3s. Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co.). Who does not know and love 
“Chatterbox,” the delight of our youth? Wholesome and 
good, in picture and story, from cover to cover, and as 
capable of bringing pleasure and knowledge to children now 
as it was forty years ago. “ Chatter- 
box” has just kept its fortieth birth- 
day, and its editors may be congratu- 
lated on having given to an eager 
public a life full of sunshine. Little 
Folks (Cassell and Co.) is another very 
old friend, and we think that this year 
it has outdone itself in new and enter- 
taining features. It will be a treasure 
for any child who is lucky enough to 
find its 
bright —cor- 
ners _ stick- 
ing out of 
his stocking 
on Christ- 
mas  morn- 
ing. 


interested us, 
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